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PREFACE. 



Iff these volumes it is proposed to give the history in 
detail of India during what may be culled the Medieval 
Hindu period. The history of India luittirully falls into 
two main portions, the ancient and the modern. It is 
plain that the modern history of India commences from 
the establishment of the Slave Dynasty of Muhontcdan 
emperors and is divisible into three periods viz. ( 1 ) the 
Mussulman period from about 1200 A. !>. to roughly 1650 
A.D. ( 2 ) the Muratlu period from 1650 A.D. to ISIS A.D., 
the date of the fall of the Peahwus and (3) the British 
period from ISIS A.D. down to the present day The 
ancient history of India also sub-divides itself into three 
main periods which maybe called the Aryan period, the 
Aryo- Buddhistic period and the Hindu period. The Aryan 
period commencing from the most ancient times variously 
considered to go back to from 4000 to 2000 B- C. comes 
down to about 300 B. C. and closes with the invasion of 
India by Alexander. Ancient Aryan Kshatriva kingdoms 
then disappeared and the Sudra Maurya dynasty of em- 
perors was established in India, ushering in the supremacy 
of Buddhism under Asoka. The second period i* remark- 
able for tlte alternate triumphs of Buddhism and Aryauism 
politically as well ns religiously, and this period may, 
therefore, be called not Buddhistic but A r vo-Buddhistic. 
It extends from 3«X» B. C. to 600 A.D. and clo-e-. with the 
final and greatest triumph of Buddhism under Harshu. 
The third period of ancient Indian history which it is 
proposed to treat of in these volumes begins with the fall 
of Buddhism after Harshu ahd the rise of new Hindu (not 
Aryan) kingdoms in India. Hinduism, as it is to-day, 
was then formed. and gathering strength it finally overthrew 
Buddhism by the aid of the revived P'flrvaMimSmsS philoso- 
phy which re-established the supremacy of the Vedas and 
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the Vedic sacrifice*. The long prevalence, however, of 
the religion of non-salughter had created sentiments 
among the people too strong to be suppressed: and although 
Buddhism was extinct in India excepting Magadha, that 
sentiment feared iW head again in the rising popularity 
of Jainism anti Yaishiiuvism and in the reviving ascen- 
dancy of the Uttar . i Mrm&tmX philosophy of the Vedanta. 
The first Hindu kingdoms established after the death of 
Harsha about a:0 A. D. fell about S00 A. D. both by na- 
tural decadence which overtakes kingly dynasties after a 
period of about 150 to 2lX) years, and by other causes 
which will l»c presently discussed. About this time, how- 
ever, fresh orthodox Hindu kingdoms of Rajputs arose to 
withstand the first onslaught of the Muhomedan religion 
on India under the Arabs and raised Hiuduitm to its 
climax. These kingdom* lasted front about 800 A, D. 
to about 1000 A. D. when they fell before the 
second onslaught of Mihomedanistn under the Turks of 
Mahmud of Gha/.ui. He. however, retired from India 
excepting the Punjab and a third set of Hindu kingly 
dynasties ruled in India for about 2<K) years more nild 
these final lv fell before the third onslaught of Mahomc- 
dauism mulct Turks and Afgans who now settled in the 
country and established Mnhomedun rule in India on a 
permanent footing. The principal Hindu period thus ranges 
from 600 to 1200 A. D. and it may also be called, by refer- 
ence to time, the Medieval period of Indian history. But 
although in Hindustan, or Northern India, the Hindu period 
thus closed about 1200 A. D. Hindu independent kingdoms 
continued to rule in the Deccan for a hundred years more 
and these fell before the conquering expeditions of 
Allauddiu Khilji and his general Malik Kafur in about 1 3f:<» 
A. D. South India rallied iigiiiu for the last time mid 
reared a strong independent Hindu kingdom viz. that of 
Vijayanagar, and this kingdom, after a brilliant career 
of about 2 W years, was finally defeated and completely 
destroyed by the Mahomedan powers of the Deccan at 
the battle of Talikot in 1561 A. I). 

The leader will now see that the history of the 
Mediaeval Hindu period which we propose to write in 
these volumes falls into three sub-periods viz. first from 
647 A. D. the date of Harslui’s death to about 800 A. 1>. 
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the dale of [he fall of the empire of the VarmSs of Kunuuj, 
second from 800 to 1000 A. D. that is the period of the 
supremacy of the PratihSra emperors of Kunauj and 
third from 1COO A. D. to 12CO A. D. the date of the fall 
of the Gahorwar Rathad emperors of Kanuuj. It must be 
mentioned here that during the whole of the Hindu period 
Knnauj was looked upon universally as the capital of 
India just as in the previous Aryo-Buddhistic period, 
Indian kingdoms looked up to PStaliputra as the L'rbs 
Primn of India. In the Deccan, these three sub-period s 
were distinguished by three Maratha kingly dynasties viz. 
the ChSlukyas of Bidami, the Rashtrakotas of Malkhed 
and the later ChSlukvus of Kalyan, brought on in the rear 
by the Ysdavas of Devagiri from 1200 to 1500 A. 1). These 



three sub-divisions of the Hindu period we propose to 
treat of in three separate volumes to which a fourth 
volume may be added dealing with the history of the Decent i 
during the fourteenth century and the history of South 
India down to the final fall of the Hindus of Vijayanagur 
in 1561 A. I>. In fact our history may well be described 
as the history o< the decline and down-fall of tlie 
Aryan empire in India, like the immortal work of 
Gibbon on the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire ending with the fall of Constantinople in 1455 A. D. 
We have, however, called this work of ours by the more 
modest name of the history of MedUval Hindu India con- 
taining as it does the history of the several Hindu 
independent kingdoms which ruled in India in mcdiitval 
tyncs. This first volume contains the history of the first 
set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in India from about 
*50 to 800 A. D. though in particular cases like that of 
Kashmir it lias been found advisable to bring the history 
down to the end of the Hindu period i. c. to 1200 A. li. 
We have, however, followed the example of Gibbon in one 
important respect and have given in Book I a detailed 
account of the reign of Hurshn which is in a manner the 
basis of this history, and we have also taken a survey of the 
political, social and religious condition of the country in 
the time of that emperor, a condition which furnishes the 
starting point for the subsequent evolution of the Hindu 
people. As the reign of the Antonincs was the culmi 
nating point of the Roman empire so was the reign of 
Harsha the culminatinajiaml of India’s evolution, and 
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curiously enough it will be found from these pages that 
liar aha resembled the two great Roman emperors in many 
and moat marked points. And it is interesting to note 
that ns reliable materials arc available for giving an 
account of the reign of Harsliu and the condition of hi* 
times, os were available to Gibbon in writing about the 
age of the Autonines. The records of the travels of Hiuen 
Tsang and the lire of Harshn written by the court-poet 
Ii3i.it., supply ua with two most vivid and detailed pictures 
drawn by eye witnesses, which arc invaluable to the his- 
torian of ancient India. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
we have in this volume based most of our remarks on the 
observations of these two writers who, it is refreshing to 
find, corroborate each other in the minutest details. 

The momentous question will here be naturallynskcd— 
n question to which the writer of these pages is expected 
to give a reply— what were the causes which led to the 
decline and down-fall of the Aryans in India ? They 
had withstood successive invasions by the Greeks, the 
Snkas, the Rushans and the Huns. They had not only 
stubbornly resisted these invasions hut freed India 
within a hundred years each time. What is it that made 
them unable to beat back the Arabs who permanently 
enslaved Sind in 712 A. D. and the Turks and the Afghan-, 
who finally subjected India to Mnhomedan rule in 
lOtXlnnd 1200 A. D. ? What was it in the history of 
India from 500 A. !)., when approximately the last foreign 
rule of the Huns was overthrown, down to about lOCO A.D. 
that supped the strength of the Indian people and made 
their warriors fall like card-board sepoys before the Turks 
of the Ghaznavidc Mahmud ? The historian of India who 
has studied this period of about 500 years of Indian 
history is bound to throw light on the solution of this 
momentous question and we proceed to indicate our views 
succinctly in this matter. 

The first and the foremost cause of the fall of the Indo- 
Atyaus was the complete ascendancy gained during this 
period bv what may be called the doctrine of the divine 
right of Kings. During the Aryan period Indian kingdoms 
were looted upon as belonging to the people. In Alexan- 
der's days there were even some states where there were 
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no kings and which are described by Greek writers as re- 
publics. States and even kings were then known by 
the names of the peoples and not by the names of 
kingly families. Gradually during the Arvo-Buddhistic 
period, owing to the recurrence of foreign invasion and 
foreign rule, the people were less consulted in governmental 
concerns, the kingly power gradually became absolute 
and kingship was eventually looked upon as derived not 
from the people but from divine favour. It tunic to be 
believed that those who hud performed severe austerities 
in their previous births became kings in this. During the 
Hindu period, therefore, kingdoms cauic to be known 
by the names ol kingly families or by the names of 
the capitals they ruled. Instead, of the Kurus and the 
Panclifilas, the Madras and the Sumsenas of the Aryan 
period we lind in Hiuon Tsang, the same kingdoms culled 
bv the mimes of Thanesnrand Knnauj, Jalnndhurn and 
Mathura. The masft of the people ceased to care who 
ruled them and wore in fact ready to transfer their 
allegiance to any new king or kingly family which 
wait strong or fortunate enough to establish liis or its 
power. As explained in Chapter VI 1 Hook 1 at length, 
under such view the sentiment of patriotism Ivul UO scojk: 
and in fact did never develop in India. The sentiment 
.Of loyalty alone could flourish and did develop in 
this country. But this system of political philosophy 
conduced to the development of treason also along with 
loyalty and treason has consequently always been 
more in evidence in the history of India thnii in the 
history of the West. Not only, therefore, did the Indian 
poopic as a whole never light against the Mahomedans but 
traitors were always found ready to serve as instruments 
in the hands of foreign invaders. For Hindu superstition 
looked equally uponforeigiicisascnjoying divine favour, as 
willuslr.it cd by the history of Sind recorded in this volume. 
Where the feeling of nationality is well-developed 
»nd strong, not only is there less inclination towards 
treason, but the whole people oll'cr stubborn resistance 
at , cacl * point in time and space to foreign conquest 
and nuke it almost impossible. The case in India during the 
Hindu pen,*} was exactly the reverse of this. 

The people of India were prevented by another and 
more important reason from offering resistance as a whole 
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to the Mahoroedanx. It is our view that one of the three 
or more main causes of the fall of the Indo-Aryana 
was the prevalence of Buddhism in this country. As 
Gibbon has shown that the sprend of Christianity was one 
of the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire, an 
impartial historian of India cannot help declaring that the 
prevalence of Buddhism in India operated in a similar 
manner. Buddhism worked to bring about this downfall 
of Indian kingdoms in more than one important direction. 
The high esteem in which Buddhism held sanyasa and the 
fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and women, 
old and young, to flock to the fold of recluses and pass u 
life of idleness and begging spread among the people a 
sense of carelessness about their political condition and 
worldly prosperity, which materially impaired their 
capacity to offer resistance to foreign invaders. 1 he 
historv of the conquest of Sind as described in these page* 
will afford the most lamentable illustration ol this 
tendency of Buddhism. Medieval Hinduism indeed tried 
to eradicate tliis morbid feeling of the people towards 
sanyasa. but the sentiment was now too deep-rooted ill 
the minds of the people and ns we -hall have to relate in 
our second volume, the greatest philosopher of India 
Sankara had to recognise it and inculcate it as a tenet 
of the new doctrine he preached, although he tried to 
restrict Sanyasa to Brahmins and to males only. The Hin- 
duism of modern days does not respect this restriction and 
thousands of Sadhus of all castes, young and old, male 
and female live in temple* and Mat has which have 
practically replaced the Sangharimas of the Buddhists so 
vividly described by HiucnTsnng, and pas* their time, not ‘O 
much in devotional prayers os in an unceasing struggle to live 
by begging. Such a philosophy must act prejudicially 
Oil a people's capacity to resist and it is no wonder 
that the I ndo- Aryans fell before tho Muhomeduns in » 
manner they had never done before. 

The second direction in which the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism impaired the capacity of the people to resist was 
the remarkable change which the practice of the principle 
of Ahinisit effected during the Hindu period 
in the food of the people. Like sanyasa, AhimsS too 
belongs to the old Aryan religion, but Buddhism so com- 
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plctely identified itself with that tenet that Buddhist kings 
in India's early history often employed their political 
power to prohibit animal food along with animal sacrifice 
in their kingdoms. MeghnvShana of Kashmir and 
SilSdityo of Mulwa were two most renowned kings in this 
respect. The latter, ns Hiucii T«ang relates, gave strained 
water even to elephants and horses “ lest insects might 
lie killed." 1 he efforts of Emperor llarshu in this direc- 
tion were more extensive and more successful and Huien 
Tsang records tluit animal slaughter and animal food 
ceased throughout the Five Indies. Now there can be no 
question that a nation which adopts and practises absten- 
tion from animal food as a high principle deteriorates in 
its capacity to hold its own in the struggle of nations, unless 
special efforts are made to keep up the fighting capacities 
of the people. A iioii-ficsh-eating peoplccunnot possess the 
physical stamina, the mental grip and tenacity, the restless- 
ness, md even the ferocity so necessary for success infight- 
ing w lich, unhappily throughout history, characterizes the 
evolution of the human nice. The history of Medieval 
Hindi India establishes the same fact. The Hindu king- 
doms igtiin and again gave their adhesion to the old Aryan 
religi< n of animal sacrifice and again and again the senti- 
ment if Ahims.1 asserted itself till at last Hinduism accepted 
abstention from animal food as one of its foremost tenets, 
and 1- indu India finally fell before Mahomedans as we sluill 
have o relate in our third volume. Even now the fight- 
ing pi rtions of the people of India, viz. the Rajputs and 
the Si chs, the Marathas and the Jats, not to speak of the 
outside Gurkhas, are flesh-eating people and these in 
model n Indian history have certainly proved their capa- 
city fir resistance.* 

Now we yield to none in our conviction that Ahimsi is 
one of the few highest principles which the Indian Aryans 
in their spiritual progress have evolved. As we have said 
in this volume, there is no example in the history of the 
world of a great people having given up animal food in 
the pursuit of a high spiritual ideal, involving the loss of 
ao valuable a possession as political independence. The 

* 0 f courso :la*t>>«aiing cannot supply th? want of martial instinct 
and as'ortl Qoab-vatittB paoplat aro devoid of military ijuilitiai. 
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beneficial influence of Buddhism and Jainism cannot but 
be acknowledged in stopping animal sacrifices in this 
country. And il we cannot sacrifice animals to propitiate 
the deity, we cannot, religiously speaking, partake of animal 
food. The position which Jainism lui* taken in this respect 
is the only logical one and Max Muller has properly com- 
plimented Indian thinkers on their fearlessness in taking up 
the position at which they logically arrive. It would, there- 
fore,^ both illogical and u nspiritual for u s to i ecommend ani- 
mal food much more animal sacrifices. The Vedas again do 
not prescribe animal sacrifices only ami we can still retain 
our ullcgicncc to the Vedas if we make inanimate offerings 
to the Vedic deities in the sacrificial fire. We need not. 
therefore, recede from the high spiritual position at which 
we in our evolution have arrived. Especially, the Hindus 
including the Sikhs will never countenance the slaughter of 
cows which have been siicrcd to them even from Vedic 
times and which have become still more sacred in con- 
sequence of their association with Shri Krishna. But 
what we have to emphasize here is that the people of 
this country have as a matter of history lost their politic nl 
independence, to a large extent, because of their havi ng 
given up animal food in obedience to their higher .->piri- 
tual aspirations. The political danger involved in this 
change of the food of the majority of the people was not 
fore-seen and us we shall sec in out third volume no con- 
scious effort was made to counteract the evil resulting 
from the change. For, as we have said in the body of the 
book, we believe that even a non-flcshcating people can 
hold their own in the struggle of nations, if they arc inured to 
arms and lead an abstemious life. Such unfortunately 
ceased to be the case during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
and India fell an easy prey to the inroads of the more 
ferocious and sturdy flesh-eating peoples of the north. 

We will lastly refer to the third most important cause 
which impaired the power of the people of India to resist 
foreign conquest as a whole. The ramification of the four 
main castes or vainas which also took place during the 
Mediieval Hindu period contributed, in our view, very 
largely to weaken the power of the people for resistance. 
History shows that at the beginning of the Hindu period, 
there was not any extensive subdivision of the four main 
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■castes and these again were not water-tight compartment- 
distinguished by the interdiction of marriage and even of 
food. By the operation of several causes during the Hindu 
period main castes began to subdivide themselves into innu- 
merable ftubcastcs not in consequence of any Buddhistic 
influence, but in spite of it, till at last about the end of the 
Hindu period that stupendous structure of caste, with its 
jealousies and its prejudices, with its rigorous restrictions 
on food and marriage which we see today was completed. 
The natural result was that the people were divided and 
could not and did not offer that united opposition which is 
necessary to successfully resist foreign attempts at 
conquest. 

What then is the message we have to give to our Hindu 
country-men through the pages of this history? It is this:— 
first and foremost conscious efforts must be made to develop 
the sentiment of nationality among the people ofthiscouu- 
try.overriding .all the jealousies and dijferences created by 
provincial or linguistic separation and even by religion. 
Secondly, we must recognise more acutely our worldly 
duties and responsibilities and systematic efforts must be 
made, especially bv those of us who do not cat flesh, to 
develop our physical and mental capacities for fighting. 
And thirdly all subenstes must be obliterated by free inter- 
course iu food and gradually even in marriage, though of 
course it must be admitted that the division of the Hindu 
society into the four main castes or Vanias is in-effacoiblc 
and its obliteration should not be attempted. Every 
religious revolution in India attempted it and failed. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Aryanism successively tried 
tp destroy vurnaa and so did even Christianity. Each and all 
not only failed, but eventually succumbed to the 
influence of caste. Subcastes, however, have no sanction 
in the Hindu Sastraa and systematic efforts to obliterate 
them will be successful, especially because they are the 
growth of recent times only. 

It remains for us to add a few words with regard to 
the contents and the printing of this volume. It consists, 
as suited before, of two books, the first treating of Harsha 
and his times, and giving the history of India from a bout 
600 to 650 A. D. and the second giving the history of the 
first set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in the whole of 
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India from about 650 to 800 A. D., though in particular 
cases as stated above, the history has been brought down 
to the end of the Hindu period. At the beginning of each 
chapter we have indicated the materials on which the 
account in that cliapter is based. Following the example 
of Sir V.Sjnith's Early History of India we have thrown till 
controversial matter in notes in small type. Further, 
Sanskrit quotations and words have been avoided as fur 
tis possible, translations being usually given. In spelling 
Sanskrit words, the usual rules of transliteration liavc 
been followed (except in words like Brahmin which have 
become thoroughly anglicised) but mistakes have often 
crept in such transliteration which the indulgent reader 
will, it is hoped, overlook. Lastly, we have thought it 
expedient to give in an appendix certain insc riptions in 
the original, which will serve as examples and which may 
be read with interest by those who can read and under- 
stand Sanskrit. An index and a religious map of India 
of the time of Hiuen Tsang have been added and will 
be found useful and interesting. 



Poona Citv, 

I Sl January /par. 



C. V. Vaidya. 
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BOOK T 



HARSH A AND HIS TIMES 

< Circn tHXMlM A. I>. I 



CHAPTER I 
ACCESSION OF HARSH A 

(THE hro»d fact* mentioned in these Chapters are of course taken from 
Sir V. Smith's now suodnfd work oil 'ho early history of India. I hove, 
however, studied 'he materials roferred to by him in the criciniil and by 
their help and the help of the H»S3HA>CfiABITA of Bans have tried to 
throw additional light on many incidents in Hartha'a life. On two 
paints I have ventured, with soma diiTidoncc, to put forward views 
differ! m: from tboso of Sir Vincent Smith. I hove further added a few 
detailed notes embodying discusiioa oa the most controversial points. 
And lastly 1 bars attempted li> detsmirm. i'll data Supplied by ths 
Harsha.Cbarita, the exact dan of the birtli of Hareba. ) 

Whon the seventh century of the Christian era opened 
Prabhanaravardhana of Thaneear was undoubtedly the 
premier king of Northern India. He had defeated and 
humbled the Huns who. notwithstanding their signal de- 
•feal in the previous century by the combined forces of 
India led by Yasodharma of Malwa and BalSditya of 
y agadha, were still a powerful people in the Punjab and 
had their kingdoms at Qfindhara or Peshawar and at Sfikala 
or Sialkot still in existence. He bod defeated the ruling 
kings of Sind and Gurjara, :ho chief state in Kajputann, 
and had also conquered tlto Icings ruling in Malwa and 
Gujarat at the close of the sixth century. 1 In the eastern 
portion of Northern India the Maubharis of Kanauj hold 
sway very probably as tar east as the Brahmaputra called 
Lauhitya in ancient days and southwards as far as the 

1. 8*o Fwienfcsh l^PU'rgTrfl tr^mcnr: 'm.’mnni'Tixh fflisre* 
«nr«nerm'c-,Biiwv<5lii HC..p. 171. 
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Vindhya range which extends accroxs Indio into Magadlia; 
and they were connected with him by marriage, his 
daughter Rajyashrl being married to C.rahnvarma of Ka- 
nauj. Thus Prabhak.irnvardlmna of Thanesar was in 605 
A D. by far tho most powerful king in Hindustan and he 
was well Justified in assuming the title of Mnhar&jldhlr&ja 
ParamabhaltSraka. whereas his father’ and grandfather 
were simply Maharajas, as the soul of Harsh a found at 
Sonpat shows. 

But within a year -there was a sudden change in the 
fortunes of Prabhakaravardhana though not of his people 
or country. Tho Hutis suddenly invaded the northern 
boundaries of his dominions and he hnd time only to send 
his elder son ltsjyavardhana to oppose and ehaxtiso thorn 
The MaukhariB of Kanauj also appear to have fought with 
the liuns often, probably in conjunction with tho forces of 
Thanesar'; but there was no time to call in their aid. lfa- 
jyavardhnna, the elder son of Prabhnkara, was a youthful 
prince of about nineteen or twonty at this time and must 
probably havo been anxious to savo his father the trouble 
of proceeding against the Huns in person, which he had 
often done before. R5jy nvnrdhann proceeded with all haste 
towards the Huns of the Pan jab. and his younger brother 
Harsh a followed him as a matter of exercise and hunted 
in the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas- R&jyavar- 
dhana decisively defeated the Huns and drove them away 
nnd came back in triumph to Thanesar only to find die 
capital immersed in grief by the sudden death of his father. 

1 . CupU Inurlpllau (No UlCfrp lit lltd Vet lit. p Jll r- 

Jj; ■nnnt-gr-nrfjn;^- 

sww s*' K^ntnnT*ff'!TO"ia: 3iirri«nrr>r>rrwcj«r. q«a- 

upM-«ttniitTft«’X •SrvKTV'ejjHivsx: Win 

«firr) “tinaii-.ii J*u^irj-Rrtdriit : T:r‘---TT*pjo. (k.i uji(«ei 

pmn (nt) tut 

J. Sff Aphioil InKrlptin it AdKvmni | 0 a. nolrd iw Olrtkulatlv i« • note m* 

W3TJ> iraporllil lirr« .rt »> ■ftWC O-Sjei ftViVdBirtinWl I 

iMOlUKUu. -- Brnt .« up (l,f Proud, Xrpptnc .ruy rl.tO.nH htloOt-M 
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PacatN Aid mil be anppotrd t*te ftTlicd U Ukac cOQlticts u\ili ll*e Ircopi al T>4nr«r 
Wb»e county r iatav«ocd bdwfi Karuu , and the OMalrv of the Hnni. 
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Harsh* had already returned from his hunting trip on 
hearing of his father's sudden illness and had been by hl» 
bedside at the time of his death. His mother Yasomnti 
with more than Rajput instinct had preceded her husband 
by burning herself on a pyre in spite of the imploratione 
of Harsha Thus, by a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Rftjyavardliana found himself raised to the throne of Tha- 
nesar thougn rendered inconsolable by the sudden demiso 
of both his parents. The Buddhist Itajya thought of re- 
tiring in favour of the astounded Harsha; but all such 
thoughts were laid aside when just at that moment 'a mes- 
senger arrived with news of the strangest character. The 
Gupta* of Mai wa seer n to have been the hereditary enemies 
of the Maukharis of KanauJ. 1 When news spread abroad, 
and in ancient India, in spitn of the absence of railways 
and telegraphs, nows always spread very quickly, Hint 
Pribhiknra was dead and that his son Rajya had gone 
on un expedition against the Huns, Deva Gupta of Malwa 
thought it an opportune moment to attack the young king 
Grahavarma of Kunauj. He suddenly marched on that 
city, killed GrahavarmS in a surprise attack and taking 
his queen Itajyoshri a prisoner, inhumanly confinod her 
like an ordinary deliquent, loaded with iron fotters, in a 
prison. He thought himself now strong enough to invade 
tho kingdom of Thanesar itself and commenced his march 
toward* its capital, though his ally and friend Sa&inka 
Gupta of Karnasuvarna or Bengal, who had already 
marched to his assistance, hud not yet arrived. It is not 
difficult to understand that tho Guptas of Bengal like th»‘ 
Guptas of Malvr i wore smarting under the supremacy of 
the MaukharU of Kanauj, who had supplanted tho power 
of the Imperial Guptas and established their sway up to 
the Brahmaputra, and were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible 
to conceive that the two Guptas were leagued against 

1. no lc:<» JUakfcar* Tfe* enmity of Goon* md li*e MmfchJlf* Menu to 

fcv«diurr ^ H Mliith the tuddet AtuUk 

ok Ka^m: m Dr\xCnp4*. 7bf Mftokbft-I* s«n» to fjmnUv had Ike uppcrtar>c 

** »pp..u» in» i ii. c lOomi p. 25i AriftffsrtfVfd O' dr4t<raw? vffav* 

WQ J I>«rft GupU waft m w\u try to e*pli t .d a >pcual a#x. 
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Thanesar and Kanauj, because Ihe kings of the latter two 
were now Buddhists. No doubt religious differences, in 
ancient India, at least in the seventh oentury, were not 
of much animosity but still such differences might accen- 
tuate political enmities already existing and tho kings of 
Bengal and Malwa might have been united in harbouring 
a wish to run down Grnhavarma of Kanauj and Rajyavar- 
dhana of Thanesar who were clso both young and inexpe- 
rienced at this time. 

Such was the grave news which reached It&jya, Just 
raised to tho throne of Thanesar und not yet rested from 
ins tight with the Huns. Ho was, however, a valiant and 
an undaunted warrior. Setting his grief aside he started 
immediately, with a view to speedily reach his enemy, 
with a mobile force of 10,000 horse under the command of 
his trusted general, Bhnndi, who was his compeer and 
cousin, being a son of his maternal uncle. In spite of 
entreaties ho left Harsh* hi* younger brother behind at 
ThaneBar both as a matter of convenience and precaution. 
He surprised his enemy Dev 3 Gupta by the suddenness 
of hU movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
probably killed in action He marched on to the relief of 
Kanauj and met Sasttnka of Bengal on the way. Tho 
wheel of destiny which was evidently working from the 
first in favour of Harsha now had a third turn and engulfed 
RAjya In its working. SMinlca was unequal to face 
RAjya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a 
bold stroke of treachery. He offered his submission U» 
the youthful king of Thanesar and promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to him in atonement for his fault . 1 
Such was the usual Kshatriya fashion to patch up differ- 
ences between contending kings. Rsjyavardbana, straight 
and confiding, without arm? and with a few followers only, 
went to tho camp of SasSnka and while at a feast was 
treacherously murdered by that unscrupulous king. He, 



l. Ttie oarxcflUtor cw HflrsItftGfeariU make* ihi* i* v«» litel* 
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then, without attempting to try conclusions with Rajya's 
army commanded by Bhamll, as suddenly marched back 
from Kanauj to his kingdom as he had marched to it ; 
while a Gupta chief wlm wo* in charge of the city of 
Kanauj quietly released Rajynshrl from confinement 1 and 
»ent her away, in order probably to divert the attention of 
Bbatuli. 

Such were the strange, yet not improbable, circum- 
stances which, within a few months of the year 606 A. D. 
(about May), placed Harsha on the throne of Thanesar 
at the early age of 16 * They have been very eloquently 
related by B&na, the most famous prose writer of Sanskrit 
literature, who was Harsha's contemporary and protegee, 
and they are supported to a considerable extent by the 
account of Hiuen Taang, the most famous and trustworthy 
traveller of China who was honoured for his Buddhist 
learning and piety by Harsha. Young as he w as, Harsha 
was a man of extra* rd inary courage, ability and good 
fortune like his remote successor Akbar who fought his 
first battle at 14, ascended the throne of Dchli ;t few 
months later und assumed absolute power at 18. Harsha 
resolved at once on punishing the dastaidly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. 
He harnessed his army of elephants, horses and men 
with a view not only to conquer Bengal but the whole 
of India, for he wel! surmised that the whole country 
jvould be arrayed against him, unfriended and inexperi- 
enced ns he apparently was. To quote the poetic ex- 
pression of Ban a he therefore asked his foreign secretary 
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to write to all the kings of India to jn offer either Mile 
or submission- He started immediately on this IHyvijoija 
or expedition for tho conquest of the four quaiters. Hie 
first camp was pitched ou the banka of the Sarnsvatl, 
only a few miles east of Thanesar and the Patel or 
headman of the village came forward to receive his 
king at this first halting place and offered the customary 
timzar of a gold coin marked with a hull and specially 
struck anew for the occasion, on the palm of his hand- 
Ilarsha, while picking up the coin, accidentally let it 
go and it foil on the muddy hank of the Sarnsvatl im- 
printing the soft soil with its impression Persons present 
stood aghast at this ill omen happening at the very 
outset of his march for / hyvijaya , but llorsbo, with un- 
daunted courage and wit, remarked that it was a good 
augur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignty. To a 
man of such strength and presence of mind no advice 
was needed, yet his minister implored him to guard himself 
against possible truucliory giving him a score of examples 
how in past times kings had been murdered by various 
devices by wily persons, both male and female. Thank- 
fully accepting his minister's advice and entrusting his 
kingdom to the proper persons, Ilarsha set forth on hi* 
conquering expedition and now marched towards Kannuj. 
Ho met Bhandi on the way and with tears in his eyes 
heard from him again the story of Hfljya's murder. He 
saw the army cf elephants captured from the defeated 
king of Malwa as also the vast treasure secured and 
the family and courtiers of the king all put In chains 
in return for his savage treatment of Rfijyrshrl. He 
learned, however, from Bhandi that Rajyashrl had been 
let off from confinement, that she had laken refuge in 
the jungles of the Vindhya and that in spite of efforts 
made, her whereabouts were not still ascertained. In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Rsjyashrl, Harsha 
hade his army halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a 
select retinue started off himself in search of his sister. 
He came by chance to the hermitage of one Divakarmitra, 
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n Buddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close friend 
of his brother-in-law, Grnhnvurma. From one of his 
disciples ho heard that a lady in uflliction was going 
to burn herself on a pyre just in tho neighbourhood ami 
with this man's aid Harsha reached in timo to save tho 
queen of Kanauj, who, unable to bear her calamities, 
was going thus to put an end to her life. But the calami- 
ties of both the brother and the sister were now at an 
end. and they Joyfully went to take leave of Div&karamitra. 
Bfljyashrl was so impressed with the sanctity and quiet of 
the Ash ram a of the Buddhist hermit, her husband’s friend, 
that she implored her brother to permit her to turn a 
Buddhist nun. But Harsha and Divikaramitra both 
dissuaded her, Harsh* prophetically saying that he ami 
she would both together take the holy order when their 
life's business was done. Harsha then returned with his 
sister Kijyashri to bis camp on the bank of tho Ganges. 

Hero ends the romantic, but not unauthentic story 
of llarstm and K&jyashrl given in the Ilarsha-Clmritu of 
Bana, who, to the great regret of the historian and the 
general render, unaccountably leaves off tho story in 
the middle. But it is of great help to us in understanding 
the account recorded by Iliuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang’s 
account has been to my mind misunderstood. It plainly 
seems that that account relates to what happened sub- 
sequently at Kanauj and does not relate to what had 
alrondy happened st Thonesar. Harsha probably was the 
sole romnant in the family of the kings of Thanesar. 
and his brother Rftjys. young as he was, had left no issue. 
R-njya was probably not even married. 1 Harsha. therefore, 
became king of Thanesar at once and without any doubt. 
The doubts entertained by Harsha os to whether he should 
be king or not as related by Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts as to whether ho should bo king of Kanauj. 
The whole story hocomes intelligible, if »e connect these 
doubts with the kingdom of Kanauj. When Harsha and 
Rajyashrl reached Kanauj. there must have been some 

i - - ■ - - ~ ~ 
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anxious deliberation there as to the disposal of that 
kingdom. From the Harsha-Charica Grahavarmi appears 
to have been tho oldest son of his father Avantivarma 
Should Rajyashrl be set aside and consigned to obscurity 
and some younger heir of Avantivarma be raised to the 
throne? Harsha who had just brought the afflicted 
Rfijyashrl back from a pyre and a hermitage was un- 
willing to do so. He was also unwilling to sieze the 
kingdom for himself. GrnhavarmS was a Buddhist and 
presumably R&jyaahrl also. Harsha, too, owing to his 
great and sudden afflictions in early nge had Buddhistic 
inclinations though he was a declared devotee of Shiva.* 
t was thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that 
the difficulty should be solved by a reference to the 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara whose temple was outside 
the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva solved the difficulty 
in a congenial manner. R&jyashrl, It was ordained, should 
rule and Harsha should be hor lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajnputra Siladitya. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese work, Fang Chih, Harsha hencefor- 
ward "administered tho kingdom in conjunction with hia 
widowed sister" (page 338, V. Smith's E. History, 3rd 
edition). To my mind this explanation of the apparent 
hesitation of Ilarsha is simple and plain and it also 
explains why after Marsha's death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in tho kingdom of Kanauj as will 
bo related hereafter. At this stage it is difficult to under- 
stand how historians came to confound Thnnosar and 
Kanauj ‘ and how it is for a moment entertained that 

• li. C, p. tiXi. went dtuni. 
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the nobles of Thanesar hesitated U» offer their allegiance 
to Harsha. The nobles of Thanesar, as rolated by Bann. 
had at once acclaimed him king of Thanesar and it wa6 
only nt KnnauJ where ho arrivod in hie oonquoring ex- 
pedition with his widowed beloved sister Rajyashrl that 
doubts arose with regard to the succession to the throne of 
that kingdom— doubts which were finally removed as 
aforesaid. Harsh a vory naturally hereafter gave up re- 
sidence at Thanesar and made Kanau) Ins capital which ho 
ruled in conjunction with his sistor. Between the two the 
fondest attachment subsisted throughout their reign. Their 
Buddhistic tendencies united them in religious sentiment 
also and it appears that during their long reign nothing 
happened to mar their amicable relations. 
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HARSHA'8 KM PIKE 

With the combined forces of Kanauj and Tbanesar, it 
is not strange that Harsha succeeded in hig announced 
resolve to subjugate Hindustan The augury was already 
good. Kumiirarajiv of Kamampa (Assam) who probably 
was an enemy of Sasanka sent a messenger to offer hi* 
friendship and to present him with a priceless white um- 
brella the sign of universal sovereignty according to 
Indian ideas. Harsha was gratified at this voluntary 
tribute and proffered friendship from Kum&ra and accepted 
them most heartily. He then moved with his army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry east and west in a con- 
tinuous march of conquest, which is said to hav© lasted 
for about six years and established lib empire over tha 
kings of Northern India. It may be pointed out here that 
the empire of Harsha was somewhat different from Moslem 
empires. The idea still remained fixed to the Indian mind 
that aChakravarti need not dispossess the subjugated kings 
of their dominions. In this respect modern empires, at 
least in Hindustan, differ from ancient and medieval 
empires. Then It was thought enough if the conquered 
king offered his submission, promised to pay u nominal 
yearly tribute and on occasions of ceremony attended 
upon the imperial sovereign. Indeed it was never thought 
allowable to dispossess the native kings of their particular 
kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them to 
the empire. Harsha's empire, it must therefore be remem- 
bered, was different from the empire of Mahommad Tugh- 
luk or of Aurangxeb or, for that matter, of the British 
which naturally resembles the Mahomedan empires imme- 
diately preceding it. In his tligvijaya Harsha only exacted 
submission from the various kings of India and allowed 
thorn to rule their own territories, annexation boing re- 
ported to only in exceptionable cases. 
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It is to bo regretted that no details of this conquest or 
subjugation of Northern India are available It is not 
oven discoverable how Hnrshft punished Sasanka of Karna- 
suvarna or Bengal called Gnuda by BSna in hi« Harslia- 
Charita for treacherously murdoring his brother Rajya. 
Probably he saved himself by another stroke of policy in 
much the same way as he had saved himself from Hr-jya. 
He was alive and ruling In 619 A. D. in which year a 
vassal king of his gave a village in gift to a Brahmin 
in Gun jam (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 144). This inscription 
plainly shows that ho enjoyed the whole of hi* kingdom 
including those of his vassals intact This was of course 
in consonance with the ideas of empire above described- 
Perhaps Hareha. in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended 
forgiveness to Sasanka and did not exact from him the 
threatened reparation for murder. 

The extent of the empire of Harslia can with tolerable 
certainty be determined. It included probably the whole 
of Northern India exclusive of Sind, the Punjab and 
Kashmir, though even over these kingdoms also he estab- 
lished nominal suzerainty, for he appears to have hum- 
bled all these three and exacted tribute from thorn. 

We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms who 
wore contemporaneous with Harshu in the next chapter 
in which wo intend to detail tho various kingdoms visited 
by the indefatigable Chinese traveller Hlu on Tsang. Here 
it will suffice to observe that Harshn subjugated almost tho 
whole of Northern India and established a strong und 
well-ordered empire which lasted till his death. Ho foun- 
ded as a memento of his being a Chakravarti, a special ora 
of his own commencing from 606 A. D. in imitation of 
previous emperors who had founded the Vikrama. tho Suka 
and the Gupta eras. Indeed the founding of an era was 
now looked upon as an emblem of ompiro and Uarsha in 
response to this tradition founded his own ora in 612 A. D. 
after lie had completed his Digeijugn dating from his 
accession in 606 A. I). 

Hareha hereafter attempted to ortend hi« empire to 
the south of the Nerbudda like Samudra Gupta who had 
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led a conquering expedition through Southern India. But 
Southern India remained unconqucrod owing to the vigi- 
lance and valour of Haraha's great rival Chilukya Pula- 
ke*l II of Mahf.rSshtru. His capital appears from in- 
scriptions to have been Vatapi or modern Badaini but from 
Hiuen Tsang’s description it may have been Nosik also. 
This king, namely, Pulakesi II was vary powerful and 
appears to have subjugated the whole of Southern India. 
He came to the throne at about the same time as Harsha 
< «\, about 608 A. D. and soon extended his sway down to 
the southern coast. The description which the famous 
Chinese traveller given ot him, his army and his people 
deserves to l>o quoted here in extonso. "The inhabitants 
of Maharashtra) were proudspirited and warlike ;grateful 
for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death 
with those who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
heroes went to the conflict intoxicated and their war ele- 
phants were also made drunk before engagement. Relying 
on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt The bene- 
volent sway of this king reached far and wide and his 
vassal* served him with perfect loyalty. The great king 
Silsditya (Harsha) was invading at this time east and 
west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to 
him (Records Vol. II, Watters, page 239.) The Life says, 
“The king always supports several thousand men of valour 
and several hundred savage elephants. These in a drunken 
condition rush against the enemy and without fail put the 
foe to flight Silsditya Raja in spite of his skill and tho 
invariable success of his generals, marching himself at the 
head of hi* troops could not subjugate him." ( Life of 
H. T., p. 14?.) By a strange ooncommlttanco thus, India 
was divided at this time into two empires ruled by two 
powerful kings who wore a match to each other and who 
came to the throne at about the same time. The dividing 
lino of those southern and northern empires was naturally 
the Nerbudda which divides India into two portions 
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differing from each other in many characteristic* both 
of country and people. 

Except in a passage which we will notice in a note, 
it is unfortunate that we have not nn account from 
Rnna with regard to the actual establishment of Harsha's 
empire or its extent aud wo have to rely on tho single* 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that wo learn 
that Harsh a conquered India during the course of six years 
“during which timo neither tho men nor the elephants 
were unharnessed," and that for 35 years nioro he ruled 
in peace and without any conflict. Of course the war with 
Puiakesi 11 which is placed by Vincent Smith about 
620 A. D. and the war with Ganjam which was waged 
towards the end of his reign havo to be excepted. This 
latter war was waged against tho people of Ganjam 
or Kangoda about 643 A. D. ae has boon Inferred from 
tho Life of Hiuen Taang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that "Harshn was just then returning from the subjugation 
of Ganjam.” 

It would be interesting to quote Hiuen Tsang as 
to how liarsha maintained this vast empire. ” Hav- 
ing extended his territory ho increased Ins army, bring- 
ing the elephant corps up to 60,000 e»lid cavalry to 
1,00.000, and then reigned in pence for 30 (thirty) 
years. He was just in hia administration nod punc- 
tilious in the discharge of hia duties. He forgot sleep 
and food in his devotion to good works. He prohibited 
the taking of life under severe penalties and caused the 
use of animal food to cease throughout the five Indies. 
Ho established traveller*' rests throughout his dominions. 
Tho neighbouring princes and statesmen who were zealous 
In good works, ho culled "good friends." He would not 
Converse with those who were of a different character. 
The king made visits of inspection throughout hia dorni- 
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nion, not residing long at any place but haviug temporary 
buildings erected for his residence afc each place of 
sojourn* ; but lie did not go abroad through the three 
months of the rainy season. The king's day was divided 
into three periods, of which one was given up to affairs 
of government, and two wore devoted to religious works. 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 
him 1 (Records, Watters. Vol. 1. p 344). With such diligent 
habits of work and such conscientious efforts for the 
cultivation of high morals it is no wonder that llarsha's 
empire remained intact throughout his long reign and 
prospered to the utmost. He had his own agents or officers 
appointed in different regions to look to the maintenance 
of justice 1 and his orders, autocratio as they were, wer«* 
for the good of his subjects and wore promptly obeyed 
by princ* and peasant liarsha's empire thus may well bo 
classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom ho 
may fitly be likened, S among the most enlightened and 
happy empires, which have now and then, though rarely 
enough, embellished the history of the world, and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered back 
ground. 

The death of Harsha is placed by historians in 647 
A. D. on the evidence of reliable Ohinoso reoords (pee 
V. Smith's E. It. page 352 3rd edition), Harsha having thus 
ruled for about 41 years. Most probably he left no is«ne 
We hove strangely enough no mention anywhere a* to 
who his wife was and what children he had. He had 
a daughter no doubt and she w ns married to the king 
of Vatabhi. Had he a *on, there would assuredly have boon 
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no disturbance after his death, and his son would have 
left some record, wherein as usual his mother's name 
would have been rocitod. We are therefore justified in 
surmising that he left no son. This fact indeed may 
have accentuated that intense religious consciousness 
which this unique emperor displayed of the emptiness 
of this world's riches and greatness, and under the in- 
fluence of which he held those magnificent festivals of 
almsgiving ovory fifth year which have been described 
to us by Hiuen Tsnng with such graphic detail, and in 
which, as perhaps no emperor in the history of the 
world did, Harsh a gave away all hia valuable treasures 
to Buddhist, Brahmin and Jain men of piety and learning, 
begging afterwards even his clothes from his sister B5j- 
yashrl. Such was this great Emperor Harxha at once 
munificent, philosophic and brave. 




CHAPTER III 



THE KINGS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIA IN THE 
TIME OP HARSHA 

The detailed information given in the records of the 
• ndefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsatig who came to 
India in the beginning of 631 A D. and who left it about 
the end of 643 A. D. supplies us with a very full account 
ox the state of this country during the latter half of the 
reign of Ilarsha ; an account which is strongly corrobo- 
rated by epigraphio and other evidence available- Hiuen 
Tsang often gives us the mimes of particular kings and 
also invariably the characteristics of the peoplo touching 
their disposition, religion and history, information which 
is very useful to the student of early Indian history. The 
records and hia life composed originally in Chinese have 
been translated by European scholars and are available to 
us in an English garb. These accounts have also been 
subjected to scrutiny by noted researchers like Sir A. Cun- 
ningham who has succeeded in identifying most of the 
places and kingdoms mentioned by the ChincM* traveller 
and subsequent scholars hnvo added to the information 
thus noted by Sir A. Cunningham in his well-known bnok 
‘Anciont Geography of India.' All those scholars have 
thus laid students of India a history under a deep debt of 
obligation which cannot but he acknowledged at this stage 
when wo proceed to summary this information in a table 
specially prepared for the perusal of the general reader. 
This table gives the name of each kingdom visited by 
Hiuen Tsang in order, tho name of the king if any and in 
a third column such valuable information about the people 
and tho country as is thought interesting and useful. (See 
Noto.) From this evidence and from Hie epigrnphic evi- 
dence nvailahlo wo shall try in this chapter to describe 
the important kingdoms in India at thi^ time, and the 
kings who ruled them. 
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To commence from the extreme north-west we have 
first to notice f.ho country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of 
which waa a Kshatriya and a Buddhist. Who this king 
was we aro unable to ascertain, but he held under subjec- 
tion the adjoining kingdoms of Lamp&k, Nagara and 
Gandhara, all beyond the Indus. The ruling family in 
Gandhara is said by Htuen Tsang to have been destroyed 
and the country and the capital wore in ruins. Probably 
the Huns who ruled in this country in the days of Harsha'a 
father were, after their defeat by him, conquered by Kapisa. 
The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was Udyana or modern 
Swat, a stronghold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang. Crossing the Indus, the third important kingdom 
then was that of Kashmir which held under its sway the 
three minor kingdoms of Taxila, Sinhapura and Urasa. 
The king of Kashmir, at this time, was Durlabhavardhana 
who according to the Kajatarauginl inaugurated the Kar- 
kota dynasty in Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected by a dragon. Accord- 
ing to Kaihana, this king was a son-in-law of the last king 
of the Gonardiya dynasty, named B&l&ditya. He is said 
by Kaihana to have come to the throne in 3677 of thn 
Laukika oru or 601 A- D. and to have ruled for 36 yeans 
which makes him a contemporary of Harsha almost from 
beginning to end. The dynasty founded by him was called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota hclng the name of a dragon 
by whose favour he was supposed to havo risen to impor- 
tance. He established his sway over the northern portion 
of thePanjab as well as certain hill states adjoining Kash- 
mir and was thus a powerful king. Probably it was he 
who, in the difficult Himalayas, was made to acknowledge 
tho nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bftna. The people of Kashmir as 
described by Hiuon Tsang were then exactly what they are 
at present, handsomo and fond of learning, but strangely 
enough Hiuon Tsang describes them ns deceitful. 

The noxt country of importance is the one which 
Hiuen Tsang calls Tekka, the former capital of which was 
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Sakaln and a formor noted king of which was Mlhirak'ila. 
Both Sskala and Mihirakula are names of note in the 
ancient history of India but this capital 6*kala was now 
in ruins. The now capital and the name of Tekka have 
not boon identified. It is possible to identify Tekka, how- 
ewer, with tho Tsk of the ChachnSma and the Tftk royal 
family enumerated among tho 36 royal families of India. 
The Tak according to Todd disappeared from Indian 
history owing to conversion to Maliomodanism in the 
I3th century A. D. Tho Tekka kingdom appears to have 
held extensive sway, as MulasthSnapura (Multan) and 
Parvata are said by Hiuon Taang to have been subject 
to Tekka in his clays. All theso countries wore not pre- 
eminently Buddhist and it may ho conjectured that they 
were the places whore old Hindu worship then flourished. 
Mihirakula was a persecutor of Buddhists, and at Multan 
there was the fainouB temple of the Sun worshipped by 
devotees throughout India. Who the Tekka king was, 
It would be most interesting to discover. He was the most 
important king of the Panjab so to speak, though as hi* 
country lay between Kashmir and Thanesar, his sub- 
ordination to Harsha may be inferred. 

Giving up the order of Hiuen Taang and going a little 
aouth-west we find that tho nextmost important kingdom 
was Sind. The capital was beyond the Indus and it 
hold under subjection two or three kingdoms to tho west 
and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom was 
as extensive as tho British province of Sind. Its king 
though powerful had been defeated by both Prabhikara 
and Marsha. Who this king was it ia somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine. He was a Sudra by caste and n 
Buddhist according to Hiuen Tsang. According to the 
Cliachanama — a history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs in the next or eighth century, — there ruled in 
Sind before Chacha, the Brahmin king, a race of kings 
whoso ancestor was Dewaij and whose last king was Sfthasi 
Rai. After Sihasi's death Chacha tho Brahmin who 
was his chamberlain seized tho throno and married his 
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widow. When this usurpation took place wo can ascertain 
from the ChachanKma which states that In the 11th year 
of the Hejira, i. e.. In 63* A. D. the first invasion of 
Sind by Mahomednns took place. " Chacha was then 
on the throne and 35 years of his reign had passed." The 
usurpation of Chacha from this statement falls in 597 A.D. 
Ho rulod forty years, i. e., till 637 A. D. when his brother 
Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, i e., till 
6.4 A. D. Thus in 641 A. D. when Hluen Tsang visited the 
kingdom of Sind. Chandra must have been on the throne 
and he is said in the ChachanSma to have been a Buddhist. 
But he was a Brahmin and hence Hiuen Tsnng’s descrip- 
tion that he was a Sudra does not apply. It is not possible 
to suppose that 1-liuen Tsang made a mistake. It should 
rather be said that the Chachunama is mistaken, for 
much of it is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history 
for events boforo the conquest of Sind by the Arabs than the 
evidence of an eye-witness. Moreover if Chandra died in 
641 A. D. his nephew Dahirmust bo taken to have come t<> 
throne in 644 A. D. He was the king whon Sind was 
conquered by Mahamad Kasim in “12 A. D., a date which 
is certain and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus have 
been on the throne for 68 years, a somewhat long period. 
What may be «urmiscd isthatS&hasi was still on the throne 
of Sind when Hiuen Tseng visited the country in 641 A.I>. 
He appears to have been of the Maurya dynasty as the 
ChachanSma represents that the ruler ofChitor was hi» 
brother or distant relative. Chitor was not yet in the 
hands of the Sisodias but was ruled by a Maurya family of 
kings from whom, as the traditions of the Sisodias declare, 
the kingdom was seized by FappS Rival. The Mauryas 
were of course looked upon as Sudra*. It is not improbable 
that branches of the Maurya family sprung from Chandra 
Gupta and A$oka still ruled in several places in India. 
We would therefore give greater weight to Hiuen Tsnng’s 
etaioment and hold that the king of Sind at this time 
was Sahasi II and lie may have been a Buddhist. It is 
also more consistent to suppose that it was Sibasi II 
who was defeated by Harsha and not Chacha who was 
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a peculiarly fortunate king and who extended his away 
north, west and south. Chacha i» said to have conquered 
Multan and Purvatn and made his boundary conterminous 
with that of Kashmir. As Hiuen T.«ang states that Multan 
was subject to Tekka and not to Sind when ho visited it in 
641 A.D. we may take it as a further argument to hold that 
he visited Sind in the time of Sah&si 11. Some plqco 
the usurpation of Chacha in «31 A.D.f&eeSind Gazetteer and 
Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the authority of another 
Mahomed an historian, but we must pi a CO it sometime 
after liarshn** death,/.*., about 648 A.D Chacha ruled for 
4(> years* or till 688 and his broth© r Chandra till 695 and 
nia son Dahir must have been on the throne for about 
1? yearn when he was conquered by Kasim in 712 A. D. 

The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
and Chachanama with regard to the caste of the ruling 
*ing in Sind leaves us in a doubt as to whether Stihasi 11 
*vas then ruling there or Chandra, brother of Chacha. But 
there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in Valabhi or 
1> astern Kathiawar, the next most important kingdom 
in Northern India. Hiuen Tsang describe* the ruler of 
this kingdom very vividly. “Ho was a Kshatriya by caste 
and a son-in-law of Htirsha. Hi* name was Dhruvabbata. 
He was hasty of temper and young but a devout Buddhist." 
He is subsequently described as often accompanying 
Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayaga where Hiuen 
Tsang was the presiding priest in &43 A. D. Epigraphies 
evidence is amply corroborative in this connection. The 
ruling family of Valabhi was founded by SentVpati Bha* 
;arka, who came from Ayodhy&, during the troubles of the 
Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place 
:his in 485 A. D.). Their grant* testify to their history and 
power and they were generally worshippers of Siva though 
Dhruvabhata the son-in-law of Harsha was a Buddhist. 
It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya family, for the 
premior Kshatriya family of later Indian history, namely, 
the Slsodiyas of Udaipur derive their descent from this 
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family of Valftbhi. It is therefore not Improbable that 
Harsha gave his daughter in marriage to this king because 
he was a Kshatrlya king, as his father had given R5jya- 
•hrl in marriago to GrahavarmS, another well-known 
Kshatriya king of his days. In fact, thon as now, king* 
tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned 
Kshutriya lineage for a* B5n» says (H. C.. p. 200> 
qT'TO »fnpa: “ Among other good qualities 

of a bridegroom wise men look to good lineage alone. ” 

The next important kingdom was that of Gurjars 
in Kajputana. Its capital was Bhinmftl. It was the princi- 
pal country of the Gurjaras in those days, though now 
the country is not Gujarat but Kajputana. "The king was 
a Kshatriya by caste," according to Hiuen Tsang, and 
"a young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and 
a firm believer in Buddhism." This king must have beeD 
n son of king Vyaghrnmuklia in whose time the noteo 
astronomer Brahmagupta in 628 A.D. composed hie treatise 
on astronomy. As Hiuen Tseng visited the country about 
641 A. D., Vyfigh rrnnu k ha’s successor must have been 
a young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabhnkara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsba-Cliarita. p. 174 
(gitMJiim: !Hiv.fra sfi WWfCTUfl cnnfiwr*; ). 

Though its conquest by Ilarsha in his digvtjutjn is not men- 
tioned, it may bo easily presumed. But Hiuen Tsang's 
description of the king suggests that like Sind and 
Kashmir, Ourjara was nominally subject to the ovor- 
lordship of Harsha. 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Yalabhi 
also. It was very probably founded by an offshoot from 
the Gurjara kingdom in the north. This was the first 
Incursion of the Gurjara' into this part of the country 
which in later times has always borne their name. The 
kingdom is called Bharukacoha by Hiuen Tsang and its 
capital was Bharukacoha or modern Broach on the nortn 
bank of the Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that 
river. It derived its wealth from sea-borne trade. The 
king who ruled Bharukacoha at this time was Dndda II 
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whose grants found disclose the genealogy of the family 
and mention it clearly an a Ourjaro family*. These kings 
were worshippers of the Sun, a faot which also connects 
them with the original Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal where 
thero wns a well-known templo of the Sun. Tho tree of 
the family is as follow*:— <1) Dadda I who oame into 
this part about 528 A. D. and founded the kingdom. 
(2) Jayabbata I, (3) Dadda II. contemporary of Harsha and 
Hiuen Tsang. He was practically an Independent king 
though his titles are those of a MahasAmanta. For this 
king Dadda la said to have given refuge to a Valabhi king 
whon he was attacked by llarsha. Probably it was Dhruva- 
bhatn himself who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of Harsha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened 
during the early years of Ilarsha's reign. 

We next go on to describe the kingdom of Molnpo 
or Malwa as described by Hiuen Tsang. "It* capital" 
says he " was on the souu-east side of the Mahl river. 
The people were intelligent, of a refined speech and of 
liberal education. Malwa In tho south-west and Magadha 
in tho north-east were the two countries where learning 
was prized. In this country virtue was esteemed and 
humanity respected." This flattering description applioa 
to ancient Malwa a* a whole, for Malwa throughout Sans- 
krit literature bears a high reputntion for learning. But 
Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to 
be near the Mahi river, which is ovon now a river of Western 
Malwa as well as Gujarat. It may perhaps have been 
Dhardnagari noted in tho next few centuries as tho seat of 
the ParamSras, the liberal patrons of learning and learned 
men. Dhira is montionod in tho Jaunpur inscription of 
lavarararmd (Gupta In*. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p. 230), and 
thus must have been in existence even at that time. What- 
ever the capital may have been, this Malwa of Hiuen 
Tsang owing to the mention of the Mahi is undoubtedly 

* Ac. llmi.n Anlujairr. VoC VII- H* rill 
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Western Malwa: Eastern Malwa, separated from it by 
the Chombal river, boing mentioned by him as Ujjain of 
which we shall speak presently. Who the king of this 
Western Malwa was it does nut clearly appear, iliucn 
Tsang mentions that from the records of this kingdom. 
id*>ut sixty years beforo hi* arrival, there ruled hero a 
Sll&ditya who was famous for his rare kindness and 
oompassion. Ho was a Buddhist and had a temple of 
Buddha built near his palace. “ This fine work had been 
continued for successive generations without interrup- 
tion." (See Kecords, Watters. Vol. II, p. 242.) The life 
adds, “He would not injure even a fly. Ho caused the 
water given to the horses and elephants to bo strained, 
unless he should destroy the life of a water-insect. He 
impressed on the people of the country to avoid taking 
life. Thu9 for fifty years he continued on the throne,' 
p. 148. If this king ruled Western Malwa for fifty years 
sixty years before Hiuen Tsang's visit in i«40 A. D.. he 
must be taken to have come to the throne in 530 A. D, 
or somewhere about it and died in 580. At this time, 
therefore, his grandson or porhap* great-grandson must, 
have been ruling in Wostorn Mulw» Who this Sil&ditya 
was we shall discuss in a note. 

Next we come to the kingdom called Ujjain from its 
capital. This kingdom was pre-eminently Malwa and 
should have been so called. But Hiuc'n Tsung coming to 
.Western Malwa first and finding it completely Buddhist, 
gave it the name of Malwa and gave to the next kingdom 
which was ruled by a Brahmin and which was not wholly 
Buddhist the name of Ojjain. Ujjain, however, was Malwa 
pre-eminently. It was the same Ujjain as is famous in 
the old Buddhist and Hindu literatures. There is no 
doubt about its identity for Hluon Tsang reports that 
Asoka in his youth had built outside the city a hell 
( jail ) for the punishment of evil-doers. The ruler of 
the country when Hiuen Tsang visited it was a Brahmin. 
He was perhaps appointed by Harsh a or had seizod tlio 
vacant kingdom and had been tolerated by him. Of the 
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Gupta family which appears to have rulod here in the 
beginning of Harsfaa's reign we shall apeak in a note. 
It may bo stntcd that the Gupta emperors of P&tall- 
putra and Ayodhya conquered Malwa and Djjain about 
400 A. D., under Chandra Gupta II. His successors ruled 
Malwa as well ns Kathiawar nnd Gujarat as thoir coin* 
testify. With Skanda Gupta the regular Gupta lino 
ceased It was overthrown as is well-known by the Huns. 
A Budha Gupta, however, ruled between tho Jumna nnd 
the Kerbudda about 4S0-M)0 A.D. as appears from the Enin 
inscription and also from his coins. Othor branches of 
the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must have established 
themselves in the several provinces of their empire and 
wo may take it that the family mentioned in the Aphsad 
plate ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the 
contemporary of Rijya was killod in tho battle with 
him and the kingdom was seized hy Harsha in 60ft A. D. 
After that date and between 640 A. D. a Bralimin king 
may have set himself up or been appointed In Malwa 

After ihejfall of the Gupta power and ofjBudha Gupta, 
who ruled between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other 
kingdoms might have been formed in this part of the coun- 
try besides Malwa'or I'jjainund HiuenTsang mentions two 
namely, Chichito or Zajoil in what is now Bundclkhand 
tho capital being probably at Erau and Mahosvarapura 
which has been identified by many with Gwalior (or per- 
haps Narwar). All these three kingdoms go by the name 
of their capitals and were rulod by Brahmin kings who 
may well be originally only Gupta governors subsequently 
assuming kingly status.* 

We have thus far noticed the-jimportant kingdoms in 
the west and south of the empire of Harshn and mentioned 
the names and othor particulars of the kings who ruled 
them. Thoy wore, to repeat, tho kingdoms of Kabul, 
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Kashmir, Tekka (Panjab), Sind, Valabhf, Gurjara, Broach, 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundeikhand and Gwalior. Durlabhavar- 
dhana ruled in Kashmir and Sahasill in Sind. At Valabhi 
tho premier Kshatrlya king Dhruvabhata ruled and he was 
the son-in-law of Harsha- In Gurjara north or Rajputana 
and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two Kshatriya 
kings, m., a son of VyAghratnukha and Dadda II, respec- 
tively. In what is Central Indians constituted at present 
three kingdoms, named Ujjain. Zajoti, and Mahesvarapura. 
besides Molapo or Western Malwa, were ruled by three 
Brahmin kings. All these were probably actually inclu- 
ded in H&rsha’* empire and Valabhi and Broaoh were 
practically *o, while Gurjara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
wero nominally under Haraha's suzerainty. In Molapo, 
which was also practically under the rule of Harsha. a 
grandson of a Silsdityn ruled with certainty. 

Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India 
we must notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, the ruler of which in the beginning of the next or 
8th century laid the foundation of the Mewad kingdom so 
noted in modern history for its great heroism and its cons- 
tancy to Rajput traditions. This was tho small kingdom 
of Eder in the south-wost of Mewad, founded by a son of 
Guhaditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the 
middle of the sixth century. At this time, i.e.. in the first 
half of the seventh century, the ruler in this family 
was named Nagaditya SiJaditya who is mentioned in an 
inscription dated 646 A. D. (see Rajputana Gazetteer, 
Mewad Agency, Voh II ) In this family is said to 
have been born Bappft RSwal who in the beginning 
of the 8th century seized Chitod and inaugurated the 
Mewad family of Rajputs as wo shall have to relate here- 
after. The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, for reasons 
which we shall have to discuss in our second volume. 

We now come to Mid-India or what is practically 
the present United Provinces*. The valley of the Ganges 
and the Jumna has been the seat of Indo-Aryan civili- 
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ration from ancient times. Indo-Aryan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the 
Aryans dominated so to speak Northern India or Hindus- 
tan ns it is usually called. This part in ancient times was 
callod the Madhya Desa from whioh Sri Krishna says in the 
Mahabharatn (Sabhi parvn) "the Yddavas were so sorry to 
he ousted and whither they pined so vehemently to return." 
Tho same name continued down to the time of Hiuen 
Tsang who also calls it Mid-India and Var&hamihira also 
makes this part the central division of India. The climate 
of this part of the country is or rather was remarkably* 
dry and healthy in those days, when it was not cut up by 
numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the 
Ganges, which while they have added to the fertility of 
the land and insured it against famine, have created a 
malarial climate and detracted much from its salubrity. 
The country then was and still is very frrtilo and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very 
compact territory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient 
limes. The principal kingdoms here at this time were 
Thanesar and Kanauj both ruled by one and the same 
king Harsh a. These two kingdoms were in faot the ancient 
Kuru and Panchala kingdoms united again a* they once 
were undor Janamejaya and the combination was natur- 
ally so powerful that Harsha like* Janamejaya easily 
became the emperor of Hindustan. As Harsha usually 
lived at Kanauj that city now rose to tho importance, and 
assumed the status, of tho capital of India. This status it 
retained throughout tho medieval period of Indian history 
of which we are treating. It had already risen into some 
importance during tho days of tho Maukhari kings fsfcna, 
Sarva and Avaotivarmi who ruled thorg during the latter 
half of tho sixth contury and who established ovorlordship 
over the eastern portion of the Gangetic valley, while the 
Vardhanasof Thanesar established overlordship over the 
western. The union of Thanosar and Kanauj at once raised 
Kanauj* to tho position of the capital of India now lost 

* Kanauj b. a wre Vainl or Taluk* towa in U« Foraksafead Dial ns. U. P. and 

nothlarf bit debris remain* so aural M» femr V* Jt-Kaa. 
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completely by Pitaliputra. The latter city when Hiuon 
Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. It 
had finished its rOle. Chandragupta Maurya had raised it 
to the position of the capital of India and Asoka had con- 
firmed it. Subsequent dynasties of emperors down to the 
Guptas respected that position, but when the Guptas moved 
out of it for the first time to AyodhyS for a sort of change, 
its decline began, and when Harsha established the court 
of his empire at KaYiauj, that position was finally lost 
by it after having thus retained it for about 800 years, »\ e , 
from 300 B.C. to MO A D. KanauJ remained the acknowledged 
capital of Indiuduring the rest of the period of the early 
history of Indio. Delhi was almost a village at this time. 
It hod shone once only during the brief roign of thePanda- 
va* in the beginning of Indian history and had then retired 
into shade. It came into view again in the 10th century A. D. 
with Anangapala who claimed to be a descendant of the 
Pandavas but remained inferior to Kanauj till the 12th 
century when it threw Kanauj into shade with the victory 
of Prithvir&ja over Jayachand. The Mahotnedans who 
finally conquered Prithvlraja made Delhi the chief seat of 
their rule and Delhi has since remained the capital of the 
Indian empire down to this day 

This short account of tho shifting of the centre of 
political gravity westward along the Gangetic V3iley from 
Pataliputra to Kanauj and from Kanauj to Delhi wilt he 
found interesting. In the interval between 6<K> and 1200 
A. D., Kanauj was the accepted capital of India as Arab 
historians of this time also testify ; for when they speak 
of the capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. The 
halo of the empire of Harsha hovered long over the city 
and induced each successive aspirant to imperial power 
to establish his dynasty there during this period as had 
happened at Pataliputra during the centuries preceding and 
as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. The 
city of Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur and accu- 
mulated riches commensurate with its dignity. It was at 
the height of its splendour in the time of Mahmud of 
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Gharni, who himself observed that It could justly boast to 
have no equal and that it was full of palaces and temples 
built of marble. Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it 
was already a great city It was, says he, five miles long 
and one mile broad, was very strongly defended and had 
lofty structures everywhere. "There were beautiful gar- 
den* and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
rarities from strange lands." Kanauj was so grand in tho 
8th contury that the ChachanSma uses (Trans, p. 52)"You 
want Kanauj" as a proverb meaning you want the im- 
possible. 

In this city reigned Harsha the patron of BSna and 
Hiuon Tsang. Thanesar or Srtkantha as the country is 
called by Bana, and Kanauj were kingdoms directly under 
Harsha. Iliuen Tsang mentions many kingdoms in the 
Gangetic valley besides these two and most of thorn also 
must have been directly under Harsba’s rule. Pariyiitra 
or modem Alwar was however under a king of the Vai'ya 
caste as also Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura 
where a Sudra king ruled, and Brahmapura or modern 
Garhwal. Rut Ahiccliatra and Pilosana, SSnkisya and 
Ajodhyfi, Allahabad and Kau&mbi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct 
sway of Harsha. Along the foot of tho Himalayas were 
small kingdoms like Sravasti and Kapilvastu, Ramugrama 
and Kuslnagara whore potty chiefs ruled. These place* 
were places of Buddhist worship and henco kept up some 
population; otherwise strangely enough the country was 
desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of India were 
indeed in incient times under jungles which have been 
cleared only under the British rule. Civilization and 
prosperity followed in ancient days the course of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and away from them were jungles 
infested by elephants. The incessant internecine fights 
between opposing kings prevented the growth of overflow- 
ing population and the means of communication being 
limited, tho export of grain from India must then have 
been almost nib Hence the need for extension of cultiva- 
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tioti was not felc and it is no wonder that even the empire 
of ilarsha was bordered, so to speak, on both sides by wide 
fringes of jungles along the Himalayas on the north and 
the Vindhyas on :ho south. These jungles provided the 
immense number of elephants required for the armies of 
contendizig kings. Considering this state of the country, 
therefore, we need not be surprised that there were 60,000 
elephants in the army of the emperor Harsh a alone, while 
thero must have been thousands mom In those of other 
kings. 

We will now proceed to describe the kingdoms to 
the east of Mid-India, or in what are now the provinces of 
Behar and Bengal. The first kingdom to notice was that 
of Magadba. Hiucn T*ang relates chat before his time 
a king named PQrnavarmS who was supposed to be a de- 
scendant of A:k>ka ruled in Magadh* where he had rebuilt 
the wall round the Bodhi tree which had been thrown 
down by Sas&nka king of Karnasuvama. Magadba was 
the chief place of Buddhist worship. It contained the 
Bod hi tree and Buddha's footprint stone. Besides, the 
Nalnnda monastery, tho chief seat of Buddhist learning 
was in Magadha. Beyond Magadba were Iliranyaparvata 
or Moaghyr and Champi or Bhngalpur, Kajugal or Raj- 
mah&l and Paundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings, 
of whom we have no information. Beyond was KSmarupa 
or Assam which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma 
whoso other name was Kum&ra. lie was a friend and 
ally of Harsh a from the first as we have already described. 
Strangely enough the accounts of this king given by 
Hiuen Tsang and Baua, two contemporary witnesses 
agree almost to tho Inst detail. At page 186 of the Iie- 
oorda. Vol. II, (Watters) we rend, "The reigning king who 
was a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of NSrSyana 
Deva was named Bh&skaravarma. his other name was 
Kumara. Tho sovereignty had been transmitted in tho 
family for 1,000 generations. His Majesty was a lover 
of learning. Men of ability came from afar to study hero. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplished 
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6ram»nas." Ulna n l. pace 291. H. C., says.— ag i ^ i ym - 
n-PTuflhn gsr w -ro^g: i -ih (-•»«_ 

Hirarag amai fr^i rfigsrafrii: ggi 

fWrRfl^: qfaj'TCHi -TO HHKPnf*ni3l -1^ I rtMJ* -li»ti<TOI -TO <igg: 
)3|IC OTWro.1 Although the name Bhaskaravarmi sounds as 
that of a Kshaliiya his being n Brahmin as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang may lie accepted to be correct. Brahmins 
who followed the Kshatriya profession often took a 
Kshatriya name and those who followed Vaisy a professions 
took a Vaisya name. The fame of Assam for learning 
continued for some centuries more down to the days of 
Sankara. The legendary origin of tho family is. of course, 
unhlstorical. but that it was a long-continued family 
may bo believed as Assam, being out of the way, must 
have remained undisturbed by tho ambitions of con- 
quering heroes. We shall have to speak of this Kumarn 
again as we have spoken of him before. 

We now come to the throe kingdoms into which 
Bengal proper was then divided, namely, Karnasu varna 
(Murshidabad), Samatatn (Eastern Bengal) and TSmralipti 
(Midnapur). Thom were prosperous countries ovon In 
Hiuen Tseng's time. The king in Karnasu vnrna before 
Hiuen Tsang visited it was SasSnka or Nurendragupta 
already mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered 
Rajyavardhana and was a persecutor of Buddhism. Pro- 
bably he was pardoned by Harsha, ns he Is shown by 
a Ganjam inscription to be alive and reigning in 619 
A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems to have 
been given to the Kum&raraja of Assam. For an undated 
inscription of Bhitskaravarma, published in the Dacca 
Review 1913 (noted by V. Smith), was issued from Karna- 
suvarna. Hiuen Tsang doe* not mention tho king ruling 
in Karnasuvamn when he visited it ; but the above 
surmise is supportable also from tho statement of Bana. 
that Harsha anointed Kumararaja a king ( wi 3flWrrw,: 
H. c., p. 139). In Samatata or F.astom Bengal 
a Brahmin family ruled to which belonged a great Bud- 
dhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the 
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king al Tamralipti are mentioned. All these kingdoms 
were, of course, subordinate to Harsha. It is to lie not iced 
that Hiucn Tsang does not a assign the name of Gauda 
to any of these kingdoms, though the king of Karnasuvarna, 
Sasanka, is described by Bana as the king of Gouda 
Gauda is a noted name in Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Gauda have always maintained a peculiar style 
and school of thought of their own. Probably the name 
Gauda applied to ail these three kingdoms, as also the 
name Vanga which is still more ancient and which is 
not noted by Hluon Tsnng. 

Lastly in Northern India and in subordination to 
Ilarsha we have to mention the kingdom of Odra or Orissa 
and the kingdom of Kongadu or Gnnjam along the coasi 
of the Bay of Bongai. Thoso were Indo-Aryan kingdoms 
on the border of the Dravidinn Kalinga kingdom tu the 
south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices the change 
in language. (Curiously enough their written language 
was the same as that of India.) With Kalinga the change 
in the language was complete. “In talk and manners they 
ditTored from Mid-India" (Watters, Vol. II, p, 198). The 
kings in these two countries are not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, nor can we find them out with oertointy. Ac- 
cording to the palm leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannnth in Cuttuck, 0ris6a was under the Kcsari 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th Contury A. D., but it 
is probable that that dynasty established itself there after 
the time of Haraba. (Son Cuttuck Garetteer.) 

This completes the list of important kingdoms* in 
Northern India which constituted tho empire of Ilarsha. 
As we have already remarked, contemporaneous with 
this northern empire of Harsha, there was at this 
timo the southern empire of SatySsraya l’ulakesin 11 
of MahdrSshtrn, which included all the kingdoms in the 
Deccan and South India. These kingdoms were, most of 
them, visited by Hiuen Tsnng and have been described by 

' “ ""MWd l > « li.« lime. II v.i iulurJjn.lt U> Tibet .lid II dun nert rlo.i, 

•M«r II..I II » iuberd n.U to 
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him. They were Kalinga or R&jamahendri. Kosaln or 
Raipur, Andhra ur WaranEal, Dhanakakata or Vongi, 
Chola or Nellore, Dravida or K&nshi, Malayakuta 
or Madura. Konkanapura or part of Mysore and northern 
part of the western coast (the capital being probably 
Banavasi above the Ghats) and la-sty Mah&r&shtra with it s 
capital at B&d&mi, whose king Pulakosin appears to have 
subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (*eo Aihole 
and other inscriptions.) The PalKavas ruled in KAnchl or 
Chola and Dravida, their king at this time being Nara- 
sinha Varman. In Malayakuta or P&ndya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) ruled the line of kings, called the Pftndyas 
who like the kings of Assam, ruled therefrom of old. In 
Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of Saty&sraya Pula- 
kesin. Who the king of Panav&si was wo cannot discover. 
Probably a prince of the Kadatnba family ruled there. 
These kingdoms of the south were all tributaries of and 
subordinate to the empire of Pulakesin II who conquered 
them between about 610 and 620 A. D. By a strange coin- 
cidence this southern empire of Pulakosln which came into 
being at about the «mc? time ns that of Haraha in the 
north, also came to an end like its northern rival about 
the middle of tho 7th century, Narsinha Varman of Kanchl 
conquering and devastating B&d&mi. 




NOTES. 

i -Tbs Wahhabi* or Kakacj. 



c Off- III-- V»]. Ill, A»irgaJ Soul. So. «? (|>o*c 219). t»i*c. m a w-jl 
iinoripliou of Surramrml and this contains, in my *l*w. ilir *cn<\il<«y. 
of the kings of Kanauj. Unfortunately in ihese record* the recorders nev*r 
trouble themselves to mention thr kingdom where th* particular king- 
ruled Perhaps they omit the name uf the kingdom because they think 
it ho well known, but this omission causes us At thU (liMuncc of time 
a S/eat deal Of doubt and difficulty. It is from «h* Harsha-ChArtta 
that wo know that the Maukharis ruled in Kauauj ; for Orahavarmtl 
came from there and was killed there and K3)ya*hri was also impfibocied 
there. This seal give* tho following genealogy:— 1. Mnbirujs 
HunvormS; 2. MahSrajA AdUyn.arral; 3 MahBtfJ* lirarararmJ. bora 
of Hnr.hu Ouptfi 1 1. MakarajMMraj* IiBnavarma, bora of Upngupts ; 
5. Parana Uoherva'a MahirfijBdkirija Sarravariafl Muukbarl. This 
line of the seal may to continued liy the help of the Aphsad inscription 
of the later Guptas (p.2Q3. Corp. las., Vot. IUr ; 6. SusthitavarmB, and by 
the aid of tho Deo Barnxir inscription (p. SI? ditto);? AvantivuruiA • 
Th*is Deo Barnak Inscription is ufoacJtvita Gupta and mention* tliu 
confirmation of the grant of the village of Varuniku (now Ilea Birnnk), 
a village about 25 miles soutb-wesl of Arrab, the ohief town of the 
SbiiUabad district of Bengal to a sun-worshipper, first made by BSlSditya 
and subsequently confirmed by SarvavarmS and again by AvantivarmS 
both styled Paramesvara. These two are evidently the kings of tho 
Maukharl lino of K*nau$. Wo may by tho help of theso Inscriptions, 
give the Maukhari line of kings with the Gupta line a» follows:— 

Tho Maukhari*. The Guptas. 

1. Hnnvanna 1. Krishna Gupti. 

2. Adityavanna. married 2. Harsba Guju ». 

Harsh* Gupta. 

3. I^vAravarxni, married 3. Jlvlta Gupta. 

Upagupti. 

4. IsAnavarma 4. KumAra Gupta, fought 

with lad it vara aid. 

3. SarvAvwmi* Maukburi. 5. Dlmadara Gupta, killed in 

tight with Maukhari. 

0. SusthitavarmO. 6. Mabfiaen* Gupta, lough? 

with 8u$thU*. 

7. AvantlvarmA 

». GrabuvarmA. 7. Madhava Gupta. 

Three generations of the Guptas Kumlra. DflmOd*ra and MuhSMcaa 
Me explicitly said in tho Aphsad inscription to -have fought with three 
5 
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general ion* cf'hc Mcukhnns. ttfina, Sana a ml Sustbita; the first two 
names of which we And III the Ashirgkd seal Inscription of Sana also. 
AdityavarmB is said. In iha **k>. to bare married Ilarsha Guptl, 
nod eh* appear* to have Iwen i. Ulmer of the contemporaneous Hareha 
Gupta. M*ha*#na Gupta must bo (aken to have lived long oc South lln 
to have a short reign, henos hi* generation covers two of the VnrniS* 
which 1* no* Improbable. GrahnvarmB and Mndhovo Gupta, con »l 
MabBsenu being contempornneous with and almost Of the tame age an 
Hureha. 

It is possible to deduoea few salient facts about tbe history of this line 
of Maukban kings from tlieso three records, namely the Aph*kd Inscrlp* 
"an. the Ashlrgad se.t and tUo Deo Bnrnak Inscription (Corp. Ins, VoL 
ill Nos. 47, 17 and 46). Ill the fir-* place this lino of kings became 
powerful in the days of IsSnavarmi who for the Arst lime is called 
Moharaj.ldhiraju. the three before him being oalled MahBrSja* only In 
the Ashirgnd seal. The seal assigns the title Manklinri for the firm tin., 
to hit son aarvavarmS. In the Aphsad Inscription alto while his fuller 
lv.insvarr.nl Is mentioned by name, his son Is rolled by the simple name 
of the Maukban. Thus Sarv-varmB appears to have been a greater 
king than Ilia father and ho and probably hi* father also fought with the 
Huns. Hi* dominions or rather overlordship extended south upto 
Ashirad where his seal was ditcovered and also cast as far as Bengal 
where at stated in tbe Don Bunak inscription he eentirmod a grunt 
given by Baluditya of Magadha to a sun-temple which Indicates that 
tho dominion of BBlBditya’s suocessors hod been substituted by that of 
Skrvkvormli of KanauJ. The tame grant was confirmed by tho grandson of 
ffarvavarrafi named AvantivarmS. tho father of GraliavarntB liroiher-in- 
law of Harsha. 

We have now to consider tbe inscription* of the Maukhnri king 
named Ansiutavnmia Biven in Corp. Ins. Vol. III. In these tho pedigree 
given extendi only over three names and thesearp Y ajfluvarmfi. SiBrdQlu- 
varmB and AnantavarmIL Those seem to be a branch of the same 
family, for they call themselves Mauklinrls. But they are distinct from 
the Kanauj family and are of much le»* Importance. For the greatest 
of tbe three SBrdOUls no more than a Mabasflmanln (See Corp. Ins. 
Vol. Ill, No. 48: dt-jnpr rft rtfaTTOf 1 . •TT'WrfrpnM while San-ararms 
and IsasararmB are styled in the seal Malijr.ljadhirsju (see No.47 Ibirf). 
These Maukharl* appear to lie a later branch established In the 
Gayfi district, where their inscriptions have barn found and prol»hly 
belong to a date later than that of Harsha. 

i. — DIVA0UP7A or M Ai.tr a. 

We have next to determine who Deva Gupta or rather the MiWv.i 
king was who attacked Grahavnrmaof Kanaujnnd who was killed In the 
battle with Rfijya. The dilBouliies in this connection are numerous and 
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troublesome. In tho first place Miu in the Hnrshs Chnrita distinct ly 
sayn that it was a king of M&lnva who attacked K.nuu) : ^flcrs-i 
^oram <ravntnt rfhral* rm>»: (H. C-p. 4M): also srrarvaftiTiflMrfijs- 
vcnjna «T>?^MvriTArM»r <H. C., p. 503). Clearly therefore a Itintt of 
Malay* attacked Grabur.rmfl, and Bhandl (bowed Hnrshn the ptvpt- ol 
that Malnvu kite enchained (the kllic himself lull* probably killed 
after hU defeat by Rsjya.) Now iu the Madhuhnn a inscription of lfartba 
Biijjra iB said to have punlthod kina* like Dev. Gupta. Ra;y* In hie 
short life fought only two battles, ono with the Hum and the other with 
tho MBlava king who li-.d murdered GruhavarmB. Putting the two to- 
gether the name of this Mllavu king. therefore, was Clearly Dera 
Gupta. Now in the Aphsau inscription above mentioned, we bnve the 
narnes of members of a Gup:* family who were the hereilitnry enemi.-s 
of tlie V.trma» of Kanauj and it contains also the name of Madliava, the 
companion of Rnraha. ThU family inny, therefore, he taken to be th< 
family of the Guptas ol N&lavit though in this inscription the ruantr; ■) 
the Guptas in not mentioned, uor unfortunately the name of Dors Gupta. 
And we may accept the Ingenious guen. made hy Dr. Hoernle (J. R. A. S. 
HOD Hint D.w a G.pt-t was MddhavH?* brother, with -ome change, to be 
noted further on. 

The fnet is thero it no other explanation possible. The Harsh.. 
CUnrita plainly state* that the two princes, Kurofln and Madliava. 
called Guptas who were given by 1‘rabbak.ravsrdhana to hi» ton*. 
RSjya and ilarsha, to bo their companions were nfHvonsil or Mint of 
the king of MAIava. This MAdhavn Oupt* who was the companion ol 
Harsh* is very probably the Msdbava Gupta of the Aphsail inicription 
for he is expressly described there to he desirous of the company* ol 
Harsh*. ( wirvxvfitarovovrtFn ) Moreover from the description <d 
Madhava as a tail imposing fair young man. given by BSnn In th< 
Harsha-Charila In dotall differing from that of Samira cue Is inclined 
to Infer that Bfipa had in his mind th* f»c: that this Mldhuvu subse- 
quently becume a well-known king. But a difficulty present- itself here 
namely, how could the king of Malar. nttack GrnhnvnrmJ. while the 
king's own brothers were the attendants of Rajya and Harsho, tha 
brother-in-law of OrahuvarniE ? Tlie guess of Dr. lloernlc seems to lie 
acceptable that they wore on inimical terms and it may bn supplemented 
b.v the suggestion that KumSru and MBdhava werenot merely the younger 
brothers of Deva Gupta. but were his half-brothers or sons by another 
wife of Mahiaena Gupta. There is always ill-filling even in ordinary 
families between half-brothers, and in royal families in India sooh 
brothers are usually at deadly enmity. By this suggestion is aim 
removed the difficulty of explaining why the sons of a king were given 
as companions of the none of onothor king- Kunifira and Mldhavn hud 
no right to the throne being younger sons and their presence in Malay i 

• If *f lal* UiU, In mean ’fighl" with If 1.(00 Harfl'l c«.Wmro..y, 
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w.ia oat vary palatable to lh« vide?) non and hoir-apparoot De»a Gupta 
who was most likely an Impetuous man. In tine tha story of tilt 
M.lUvaraJa In connection with liorahu may bn told rliuK. A I'lupu 
family starting from Krishna Gupta r«-i*neJ 0« b’i»lr. or some cthai 
pUoe in Uslava and wore the hereditary enemies of the Maukharls a 
Kinauj. They were oouuected by murriage with the Vardharm fainll) 
of Thanesnr. Prabhlkaravtrlhana’s mother MnltSsena GnptO |mnniion 
ed in the Sonpnt seal of Harehul In-In* a sister of UuhBscnu Gupta o 
M tlwu. The last had a Ion* reign and had hia eldest son Dora Gupta bj 
one wife mid two younger sons KumBra and M idlmru by n liothcr wife 
TUnso ho sent to hi. sinter’s son Prubhakar. to wek their fortune 
Mali (senn Gupta died a little before Pfabhlk.ra and Deva Gupta bo 
'.me kin* of Malwa. When I’rabbakar.s died suddenly and RBJya and 
H> re ha and GrahavunnX were led young and inexpcrienc®d.DoTU Gupta 
*i usual with his family, suddenly attacked Grahavarma and killed him 
Kiiya with Bhandl uud Kumlriu half-brother of Deva Gupta, ntuokee 
Dera Gupta and defeated him and united ull his treasure and put his met 
and family in chains for Ills dastardly treatment of Eajyashrl. .Rttjyj 

• ml KumBra both being sub-ejuently killed treacherously by baiBiikii 

Hirsha became king of ThaDesar and came and took from Hhandi thi 
cli .rge of the booty and prisoners and the army of elephants of the Malavi 
king. It soenu probable that for tlie great enrae of Deea Gupta tht 
kingdom ot MBInrn w»o seised by liar sho for a time at lease and not 
givon to Mttdhava to whom it properly belonged. It appears so clearly- 
from the Harsha-Charita where Bann says annat*» J»i*j 

34lfs»r<Hlf^HwtiT9 which means tlmt the booty including the throne o t 

was taken possoasion of by Hnrebu and handed orer tohis officers 
and not to Mfidhava who must li»*e been retained by llarsha us his com- 
p eiiion during all the time he cotqucred Northern India and founded liia 
empire. Subsequently, as Rmporor, Har*ha ratwt have put Madhavu in 
possession of some on&torn kingdom oo the bunk of the Ganges for the 
Aptiwd inscription of Adityasena and other in-cription* seems to indi- 
cate that AduyaseDo'* country Isy in Bengal. Since this family 19 
Bengal hud nothing to do with Dera Gupta his name doe* not appear tn 
thu genealogy of Adityaeonu. For. as Mftdhava did not Bueceed to Dova 

• iupta, hit balf*brother at all Deva Gupta's name has properly been 
omitted In the kingdom of Ujjain when Hiuen Tsang visited it there 
was a Brahmin king ruling. This Brahmin king may either have seated 
himself on the vacant tht one beiig tolerated by llarsha or he may even have 
boot* appointed by Harsha the Emperor as Matpgupio was appointed to 
K ivhmir by Yftfodh&rniA Vikratniiditya ol the Mandsaur inscription. 
Thus the difficulty crontod by the tnontion of a Brahmin king In UjjAlD 
by iiiUMti Tsaug is also removed and reconciled with the story of the 
Har^ha-Chtritu. Or w* may take Deva Gupta's capital to b* gome oilier 
town like Vidi-A which is also u portion of Malwa* Both Bapa and 
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Ilmen Tseng are contemporary nod reliable narrators anil their state* 
metis van only 1 * reconciled in thi* way. 

The line of MsUvii kings so to say became extinct with Dera Gupta 
Bid the line of the Guptas of Magadha. as the Cor. Ins.. Vol. Ill •tyle* 
it. continued in the person of Madharn. We may giro the two lines a* 
follows from the Aphsad and Other Inscription* given tn thi* volume and 
>«en assign some date* with coirobortition. ns one inscription contain* a 
lata 66. presumably of the Harsh* Era. We give the Tltanesar and 
Kunauj linos also for comparison. 

Tbanesar. Malws. KanauJ 

I Son pat seal No. J?) (Aphsntl inscription and i Aphsad inscription 
D*o Barnnk Inscription) and Ashirgnd soi.ll 
1 Krishna Gupta 

i Hir-hii Uupt* 



3 Jlviui Gupta I 



1 Itejyavardbiiiia 



4 IiunSra Gupu *, 
I 

3 PtaKxUrit (lujit* 



*, 2 Ifinavariiu 



2 Adityavardbaua 3 PJUnodATu Oupt* 
m. MahBsena Guptft 

3 PrabhB karuvn rdhn n* d M*h&**n» (Juptu , 

, i V ~J r 

RSJynvur- Hnrsha- Dev: llaptn MBdhava 
dhono killed vardhena killed 606 Gupta o! 
60S A.D. kingftOfl A D. Mngodha 
A.D. 'M.lwa king- | 

doni lino Xdltyasena 

closed) A.D. 67i 

I>eva Gupta 

VUhguGoptn 

I 

Jivita Gupta 



3 Sarvavarma 

4 SosthltavarnU* 

I 

5 AvABtlvunui 

6 GrahatamiJ 
killed 600 A.D. 



• Corp. In*. Vol. III. plate No. IJ. mention* the erection of an 
Image at N&landA in the regln of Adityasena in the year 60 (of Hsrsha 
Era presumably) 1. e. 6TJ A D.. winch is not inconsistent with the *•■ ry 
we have sketohed nbore. Midhava may either be supposed to li ne 
oorne to power and established himself tn Magadha- after ll.ir-ha’s 
dauth or during his lifetime as stated before. 

The theory of Dr. Hoernle about Dova Gupta la objected to by 
Paodurang Sbaatri Parakhi in hiB Marathi Life of Hareba. H« thinks 
that M*h3*ena GuptS could not have been the sister of M.ihBsemi 
Gupta na in that case the son* of the latter KunSra and Midhusa 
hor.oma the brother* of Prabhskararardbiiiia living hi* maternal uncle'r 
•one and therefore uncled of Rifya and Harsha and conld not therefore 
have bowed to them when introduced, as stated by BJpa. But thi- is 
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not roTTMI. Although seniors. e eeti a king's sons, when they como in 
a <uh;irdlnate position. hu»e to bow to the mastet king. Tho mentor 
king an*! his sons ore abort ull relation* In point of etiquette. I bare 
ao.n oven a grand-father bow to hi* daughter** eon. the latter hnii* the 
king. Secondly, rankh) does not believe that Dev. Gupta who M*b3- 
aeu . Gupta'* son. hut there cun lie no other person ( if we bear in mind 
tin Madhahnn Inscription ofHnrahit). intended by Bap. when he ioy« 
•ha - i was n Mdlavu Ruj-.t who attacked CrabavarmS. Thirdly, Vincent 
So . t’.i also does not aooepc Dr. Hoernle’s theory a. u whole mid especi- 
ally that part of it which bring; in fiiladitya ot Molwa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsatig. This lust portion of Dr. Ilovrnte'* theory, no doubt, bat 
to lie abandoned as I shall show later <M. In foot. SilSdityn cannot 
OOOIC in to attack Oral avarml, for hi* Malwn w ould be diflerent from 
the Malwn of Dorn Gupta. Bina mu-t he taken to use the w ord Main- 
vi to one sense only though the Malavn of Ilium Tsang and the 
Mulivaof BAt). may be taken to be different. Wb.t I mean is this 
B.lnu aays that Kumar, and Msdhntn were the sons of a MAiava king 
( "IMHUStl I and that Grahnvarma wu* killed by mgttrs or king ol 
MUtira who was himself subsequently defeausl by fifljya in tattle 
In these two atatomenta of BSnii M Slava mutt mean the same kingdoa 
mid Dot different kingdom. <* Dr. Hocrnte lakes by itilroducinj 
hilldttya along wuh Dev n Gupta. BSoaS statements dearly raquiri 
fiat Kuniilra and MSdhava were brother*, of Dev., Gupta and tint they 
belonged to the same kingdom, which may lie taken to I* ITjjnin or stum 
other town in easteni Malwa. Thus, we have to give tip that part Ol 
Dr. Hocrnle's theory which brings in Slladltya. We have also to givt 
up the further portion of III* theory which makes Yaswnati ( Queen a 
PribhUkumvardhann). a sister of Siliidityn and daugher of YarodUarmo 
In the Drat pUce we find names of a sister and brother have some por 
tion id oammolt but not of * father and daughter. A nd, secondly ant 
more particularly when Ya4om.tr* brother U dciertbrd by BS^ia o> 
bringing Bbandl to PraMtSkara he simply says crnifgr spit. Hod be beet 
a k i eg and • ling of so grant a fame at Siladitya. BStui the contemporary 01 
Harsh, would certainly have mentioned the come of the king or at least 
ol*-. led somo epithet indicating bis high position. It appears from this 
plun reference that Yatoinatl was not the daughter of a great king but 
sunie S&m.ntn king and hence her brother Is mentioned without any 
distinction.* Moreover from Yasomntl's lamentation at the time ol 
burning herself |inC06A. D.) her father and mother appenr to have 
been then -till *11 ve; see H. C- page *30. Cnder this view, therefore, 
Bh-.odi is not the son of a great king, but a mere Slm.mta and ejpect* 
not to rl*e to . higher position than that of a Commander-In-Chief. And 

Eie» I at eplU*l I 4 ppli,d to *rjf-*tfff a. Bln I II. G. p. I»6I Be 

Inter eietel liWrallr. thie brother who bnmJM.BhsrOi must tw !»ler lobe ■ yooeter 
brother nM cfitlUwl to rural cpltteta. Hu pla n mtnlKn nqul'es Ui»«> also hia hand* 
li t s.er *ta aoa Biwtlli tar toe 
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further we are not reduced to the necessity of believing that he fought 
n gainst his own father rfiUditya and had the hardihood or inhumanity 
to present to lUrsha the family and dependents enchained, and the 
treasures and even the throne of hit own father without liny feeheg. i 
think this part of Or. Hoernle’s theory must he abandoned for we »vouI 
» great many difficulties by making Yofomnti not the sister otSrlSiilty.i 
of Malwa hut of some Hilmanta ruler. 11 is theory, however, that Dev.t 
fbipia was a brother of Kumftra and Uldbava teems to me to he accept- 
ahle and explains llUpa's references properly as -bairn above. 

3.— Sib Viscbkt Smith oh the Mavkhakis axd to* Guptas. 

At page 31* (3rd e;ln.| of hit Rarly History of India Sir Vincent. 
Smith observe* t “These 'Inter Guptas of Mngndha. ' nt they ere exiled 
hr Archaeologist* shared the rule of that province with another dynasty 
ol rajas who had name* ending in ' Varmnn* and belonged to a clan 
culled Maukhari. The territorial division between the two dynaaiiei 
Cannot be defined precisely. Their relations with one another were 
sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, but the few details know n 
are of little Importance." Now It Is dear from the shave that Sir V. 
Smith refers to the Mankinds and the Gupta* discussed in the above 
two notes. It seem-, however, clear to me that the Nutlkhnris originally 
lx longed to KanuuJ. That their kingdom wn- Xannn] is certain from 
the statements of BSpn. Gmliavantin w»* attacked end killed there 
Hi- lither was Av.intivnrma from Ban's statement. This A vnntivsr- 
ma was a grandson of SarvavarmS ns seem* very probable from the Deo 
Barnak inscription. The seal of SarvavarmS found at Ashirgnd give* 
the genealogy of tins line of king* which ha* been given above. These 
Maukhari kings thus ruled at Ifanauj and held intensive -way. The 
description of Bfina jrifrivrrl ^‘>■'1 TJT: t 

a. also tW ^HUTO t nwV ( H. O- l>p. SOO and *5! I 

seems in Indicate that the Maukhsris of Knnauj were a powerful family 
anil the seal found at Ashirgad and the inscriptions found at Jaunpur and 
Heu Bnmak Show that they held sway over a large extent of territory 
Southwards irpto the Vindhya, northwards unto Jaunpur, and enatwArda 
upto the Brahmaputra. In fact I would give the political history of 
India in the latter half of the sixth century an follow* When the 
Imperial Gupta line ended In $3* A. D. with Kumlra Gupta II ( V. Smith 
P MgM 152 3rd edition), many of their provinces came under the sway of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. With tht overthrow of the Huns by >< con- 
federacy led by YaAodlvarma and BftlSdllya several new kingdom* came 
Into importance in different parts of the Gupta empire end among 
them the Vs»rdhatkt8 of Thanesar nnd the Maukhnris of Kanuuj who 
had also fheir share of the fight* with the Han* were the two promt* 
nnnt. The latter extended their away north, south nnd east And for a 
time tin *\xt#rn province* were under their direct away, We can only 
thu* explain the confirmation of tho grant at l>e<» Barnak made or- 
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ginally by BilfiJtlyo. by SarvavarmB and again l>y AvantlvnrmB. It 
«n» nlicr Harsha's death that this sway of the Msukharlsof Knnauj 
in Bengal "as substituted by that of the later Guptas of Mngadba a- 
they *1“ called by Archasologists. This pari of my theory about the 
MsilkWis seems to me to be well founded and strong. A* to uiy 
airmise that the later Gupta line originally came from Malwu. I cannot 
•peak with the same certainty. If Uldbm of the Aphsnd inscription 
s a brother of Devagupto. then ha earn- undoubtedly from Mahva. But 
f not we may treat his line ns ruling from before in some portion of 
Xlagadbi. All tho sumo Devaguplu who killed GraharnrmS nnd who 
was killed by Rajya certainly belongs to Mahra. We may well mu- 
rine that n Gupta line set itself up In Malwu after the disruption ol the 
tiupta empire and always fought with the Maukliarls of Kanau; for 
tupremacy. Desagupta may also be, with fitness. assigned to the line 
of Gupta princes of whom Bhavagupta of 580 A. D. waa one. M8dhava 
lodKumBra the companions of Ha rah a and Rajya must In that case be 
'aken to bolong to tliit line of Mu hr it kings, thnt is the MBdhava of 
Harsha-Charita must be taken to be different from the MBdhava of the 
Aphsad inscription. Tltese Guptas of tho Apligad inscription even if 
isstgnori to Magadha may nlso hare had fight- with the Maukhari* of 
KanauJ who worn as wo lure said ithore tho overlords of the eastern 
portion of tha Gapta empire. 

W> must lastly take intoconslder.ition the fact noted in the account 
**»•" IT Mr. Burn of “ some coin, of the Maukharis " in J. R. A. S. 1906 
•t page M3 referred to by Sir \ A. Smith in a foot-note here Thom 
coins were found in a village on toed Bhitaut* in the Zilla of Fyrab.nl 
in Oudh. They ore coin* of Uiliutvarm*, Surv.-iv.irms and Avantlvnnna 
snd of llartha, Praifiposit* and SiliSitya as deciphered from the legends. 
They also contain dates which with date- on coins previously found are 
for laanavarms it. as lor Sitrva 58 (formerly found) 23«. 23 ( now found 1 
and 57 which may be read as grand 71 (formerly found) and 258 1 now found | 
for AvantivarmS. On the coins of Martha. PrntBpailla and Silidityu 
'lie figures in the opinion of Mr. Burn " stand for regnal year-. " Thp 
three digit figures on the Vartnd roins now found arc clearly Gupta 
yearn- The previous figures are not well espial nod snd Mr. Burn seeks 
io explain them by reference to a supposed era started by Brahmagupta 
in 499 A. 1*. when exactly 34CO years had expired from the begriming of 
tho Kali age. Whatever that ora may be, the dates extending i/ver 
three digit*, now found, nr* dourly Gupta era figures and In tho opinion 
of XI r. Burn thl. use of the Gupta era may indicate » temporary subjec- 
tion to. <>r illinnce with Guptas. But it seems to mo that no such ln- 
'r rente is necessary. Indeed indnpviident kiijgs use the era of an •mpire 
which ha . j.-t passed nwny, Simply because the people or* accustomed 
to ns* that er. The Vatabhis used tho Gupta or* not because they 
were subject Id the Guptas, hut because they established their kingdom 
in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire hud >ast passed away 
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acd where the people were accustomed to use the Gupta era. A* they 
were not powerful enough to found an era of their own, they used the 
Gupta ora in use anting the people. Wo may cite aa instance quits 
near our own limes. The Murathim usod tint Fa el i era and **on tho 
Fanil and Mahometan month* thouch they were Independent and even 
liter the M<«ul power at Delhi was reduced to a phantom, became the 
people were accustomed to that era and those months, Even the British 
uses) that era for some time. These remarks apply also to the form of 
tbo coins, A succeeding rule generally copies the form, the weight ond 
oren the legend* or appearance of tho coins of n preceding rule boennse 
the people are acca-totnt-1 to ti e sight of such coins. The rupee of the 
British is formed after the fashion of the Mogul coin rather thnn of 
their own coins In Britain. 1 offer these remarks, of course, with diffi- 
dence hut I may contend that the use of the Ooptn era does not 
necessarily indicate subjection to the Guptas. la fact. In tho time of 
the MaukharU. the Gupiu empire and rule bad passed away. To my 
mind, the-o coins support the theory already propounded, namely, that 
tho M.»ukb.\ri* succeeded th# rule of the Guptas in tho Gangetic 
prorinces. Tlie finding of the com in the Fyanbad District, like the 
Jaunpur inscription of I'-Tna* i<nnS shows tlio extoat of their sway. The 
genealogy disclosed in the -c-l of SorrnvarmB found at Ashirgad is also 
well supported by the .Pin-, a Ml IsflDavarm*. fiarvavarma and Avantl- 
rnrma seem to be the three powerful kings of this family And the 
dotes of tho coins now :ou«il ore not Inconsistent with our theory, as 
tbo coin ol AvantWarma can well make him a contemporary ofPra- 
hbikaravardhenu of Than tsar, end hi- «oo GrabarnrmS a son-in-law 
ol the latter. For If we take -SO. certainly a Gupta ora figure, we bare 
250*319-5t>» for AvantivarmS. Supposing It to be a date of Avanti- 
varaiJ’S rule we have GrabovamiS seated on the throne ofKanuajin 
«108 A. D. r. r about 3? year, after this, which is not nt all improbable. 
?St G. E. for S»rvnr,i rroii again means 231*319=253 A. 1>- a date 
consistent with tho Varma family tree and also with the «'"< ral history 
of Indian, sketched ab-cc. Whatever era the two digit dates may 
be in, we think, considering the other dates, that these coins support 
practically tbo theory propounded here ahum the Varna* ird there's 
nothing inconsistent with their having ruled in KannuJ. as Bina makes 
them do. 

i .— the pate m Haiihha's Birth. 

The date ol the birth of Harsh.-, can be definitely determined from 
data given by BSpa In hi- Hur.ha-Charita. Being given by a person, 
who was himself at -he court ol Karsha, these data may be looked upon 
a. reliable. At page 1*3 H C. we find ttu oft 
g=-jtfrr trtig vr'i-rtsc «!«>•(» >n)r?r>» *<• 

•Ty-.T. This show. that Harsh- was born In the month ol Jyestha. on 
tho 14th of tho dark fortnight, when the moon was in the Krittika*. ind 
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at the hour when night was entering on her youth (I. about 10 p. ».) 
Astronomical calculations made on the ba*i« of these dutu. by my friend 
Profossor Apte of the Victoria College. I.ashkar. show Hint tho moon 
was at 10 p. m, in tho Krittikas on the 12th of Jynihn Vodyn Saka 511 
(5S9 A- D.) as also on the l?th of Jyestha Vadya Sak# 512 <590 A. D.) 
The latter year seems the more proUtbl* of the two. a- in the former tht 
llvidashi act in after sunrise. If we accept the latter year llnrsha was 
10 years complete in October 6« «. D. when he ascended the throne ol 
Thanesar and from which date bis era is believed to have commenced. The 
month Jyesthn mentioned by B3oa must here he taken to k* an Amenta 
month, i. month ending with the new moon; which seems somewhat 
strange as BApa coming from Northern India should hare used the 
northern reckoning w ith the POrniininta months ending with the full 
moon. But the Pnm-mantn month J.ve-tlui Vadyn would be Amanto 
VaUhtthu Vadya IS. on which day neither in 5Kb nor in 590 A. D. as 
Professor Apto has found the moon was in the KritiikBs. There is 
another point also rather suspicious as neither In 5f» nor In 590 A. D. on 
Jyeatha Vadyn 12 were all the planet* in their Ucclta or Ascendnnt as 
Bios says they were (Bee utr-riT frfesOi 

BTfsfrtSB'&lftt SWT page 1M. H.C.). Perhaps this was the 
exaggeration of the court astrologer or ebe when liarsha was born his 
future greatness was not known and only when lit - subsanuent greatness 
entitled him to a good boron cope was one manufacture.! for him by tho 
court astrologer. The position of the planets a* i,-!cul*t,d for Jyestha 
Vadya 12, 589 and 590 A. t>. are ua follow*, according to Professor 
Apte's calculations 

Jyestha Vadya !?> S89 A. D. .lyestha Vady- 12. 4*0 A. D. 

(to ghat!) 10 P. M.. Tuesday. (to ghat!) ID P. M. Sunday. 
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Although from the above, Batjn's lesttmorey regarding the position 
of the planets ia found to bo unreliable, Ills date of birth cannot be so as 
Harsha’e birthday celebration* must hare taken place every yunr as 
emperor’s birthdays usually are and there could have been no mistake 
about It. 
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To linii ihe exact English date and for the purpose of corroboration 
C myself iiiaiIh calculations from Sewell and Dcxit's tables for the years 
A- L>. 588. 589. 590 and 591. I also found that VnlsbOkba Vad.va would 
not suit ns Krittikns and Dv-il-shi do not fall together in any of these 
yean hut they come tc«*thff on Jyestha Vndya In the years 589 and 
59l>. Particularly in 590 A. D. there is Dv*4u*lil from sunrise and the 
Tithi Usta for it hours and more, Kri*tiki'n:»k*hatra bt$ii\nix>g a* 
about 4 hours after sunrise. This year, therefore* suits the reuulreroents 
most correctly and the corresponding English date and day are Sunday 
4tl> Juno 590 A D. 

5w— Bay A OS BAB8HA *5 BXri/»!T8. 

Although Blri.i has not described the DiQv(jafa of Harsha. there is 
a linkage In the HarshifOhanta of great importance from which oar 
statements about it denv«* conudorublc support. &3$a*c brothers in ask- 
ing him to relate to them the life of llttrsha, extol the great exploits of 
the ernperor in this manner. 

"o|i( fTDflT: ftfFTHHM 

ara gw*riw ffrpT-3 ®r-q i 

ara ^ a?ra|!,: 1 

ara ■£hiwTO: ftTH : i 

ara gtroiraydi 's'H't w- 1 

ara fori g«i nfls&rar tfwsar: < " ( h. c. p. 13?> 

All these (entencea are double meaning and poetical in n way which 
is only possible in Sanskrit; Imt the -WW* »« applicable to Ilaraha i. 
very important in this Inquiry and may be given a. follow.:— “He the 
conqueror by force, made tbe several king-, their allies or supporter, 
beiuc cut ofl. immovable (in tlieir kingdom*)). He the lord of >11 people* 
pardoned land allow.il to rule) all king, and chieftain*. He the grunt* 
•si of nil men having conquered the king of Sind, made hie wealth III* 
own. He of great physical strength let off the great elephant after 
having released from it* trunk the king (Kuralm). He the great emperor 
anointed KtimSra a king He the supreme lord nacted tribute from the 
Inaccessible land of the Himalaya mountain*. He the protector of all 
people* appointed protector* and governor- of people* in the several 
direction*." From t\ii» pasoag* »e glean not only the inforrontion that 
Harsho conquered all the kingdom, of Hindnilan but that he allowed 
the conquered kings to rule them under hi* Riiiernlnty. Some pnrticu* 
lor countries arc al*n mentioned as humbled, namely, Bind and Kashmir 
or perhaps Nepal which must be the country in the inacceasible Hims- 
Uy:i« which paid tribute to him. The king anointed by him mint he tho 
KtunSrnrlya of Assam, whom perhaps being hi* first ally and willing 
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riend he raised to n higher dignity by crowning him himeef. or gave him 
ih* kingdom ofSaiinka asmentioned further on The letting off of the 
elephant is esplnineit by the commentator by mentioning a legend that 
the KumftrarSj* w»* (wire soiled by the riding elephant of Haruhn with 
bis trunk, and that Hor-he who wnsii rain of great personal prowess 
and courage rescued him by ratlins "IT the elephant's trunk with his 
(word, the trunk lest elephant Iming thereafter let off in the jungles. 
Lastly Harsh* maintained hi' east empire under his subjection and 
without disturbance not only' h» his constant movements to atn) fro 
with a strops army of elephant and bone but he had his own governors 
>o collect tribute and to maintain law and order appointed in all dime* 
lions much like the present Political Agents maintained by the British 
Qovernmep’ in Nntire State- This passage thus givos very import- 
ant information which coming from on eye witness is of special value. 

A— Sil»pitva o? Molafo. 



According to tho description of this king given hy Hiuen Tsnng he 
began to rule in 530 A. P. and died in &&0 A. D.. and thus lived about 
6‘* years before hi- visit In 64V A. D. In the Rkjritarangini we bare 
the mention of :• Sil&dliya of Mulwn. son of Vikrniuaditya, who was 
driven oui of his .np’itul by his enemies but who was restored t < hie 
throne hy Prn van Mira II of Kashmir. iKflyBook 111 . 330 .) W - lie 
the same king a- cienti i i-d b.v llluon Tsungf It is conceded by Stein 
that while tbe bistory of Kashmir given by Kalhann i- reliable front 
the Karkota dynasty ottw -rds, previoiu to it the dates and history 
given by Kalita n> re not • This view Is borne cot also by tbe con- 
temporary evidence of Hiuen TMBR. For when he wat in Kashmir a 
Karkota king was evidently ruling there. Thy Records state: -Being 
protected by a dragon the kings crowed over ihsir neighbours." From 
the date of Durlalba VanShma given by Knlbanu this king appears to 
do on the throne of Kashmir when Hiuen Tssng vleited it. His date as 
given by K-ilbnn.t is V.77 of ihe Laukika era or 60S A. D. Now lie fore 
this king. KuUwnn mentio: five rulers upto Pr-avarasena II as follows 

proceeding backwards:— 



Name. 

1. Bfllldltya ... 

2. Vikromadlty.i 

3. RanSditya ... 

4. Lakhana 

5. Vuuhivnihira II 

6. Pravarascna II 



Laukika Year. Length of reign 



3641 


36 


3397 


42 


3290 


m 


3288 


13 


tut 


39 


3166 


60 



Thus Pravarnsena " in riling to Kulliana enme to the throuo in 
313c L. E or It: A. Ii. Hr i the kingdom from MfllrigU|itn who was 
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saul to rolo Kashmir during an interregnum by VikramSditya of Malwa, 
an Vlkra inn's death. Kalhana lake- this Vikrama to be the first 
Vikrama who founded the era of 5? B C. This make* Vikrama die at 
lent after II It 57 = 163 years of rule which I- no obvious absurdity. 
There is also the absurdity of RnnSduya rulttvir for 300 years in thli 
dynasty of kings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
Kalhana *« mistake in giving up the original tradition fortunately pre 
served by Kalhana himself that Vikmmaditya Sakiri ir the first Vik- 
ruinu was a different person from the one who -ent Matrigupta to rul« 
over Kaihmir. Tho first Vikrama ticcurdiug to the tradition reiected 
by Kalhana was a relative and a contemporary of a previous king ol 
Kashmir by name PrstSpaditya. If we takr the VikramSdityn who 
sent Motrigupta to Kashmir to bo Vi-odharma ViahQu-Vordhnao ol 
Maiwa who defeated the Hunt in 523 A. I).. and established an empire 
over the whole of Nolbern India as stated in bis Mandsaur plUni In- 
scription we get at some rehablo history and dates and we are supported 
also by the evidence of Hluen Tsang. For Ilmen Tsang relates that 
when he visited Kashmir tho capital ol that country was newly built 
and tho traveller speaks of the new capital as distinct from the old 
Noe it is certain that Pravarosena II founded the present capital 
Srinagar called »l*o front him Prsvnrapurj. When iliuen Tsang 
visited Kashmir in 6J1 A. D- we may take it that this now capitul «a» 
not yet a hundred year* old. Thu. Pravnrasena's coming to the 
throue must be placed some time after 331 A. !>.— a tirao which is not 
inconsistent with tho date of VlkramAdityn Veacdbarm. of the Mand- 
saur pillar inscription of 533 A. D. We must gave up the genealogy and 
history Of the later Gonurdiya kings given by Kalinin- altogether and 
take two or three salient facts only ascertain, namely, that Pravara- 
aena II founded the new capital of Kashmir about 540 A. D„ that Vikra- 
tnBditya Yasodhurm* had sent a man namod Ma?rigupt» to rulo 
Kashmir before this Pratarasenaand that Pravarueena assisted Vlkra- 
mldity a’» son PratBpasila, also called 8ilflditya, to regain bis kingdom 
lost owing to his expulsion by enemies. This Praia pa *'U named also 
(illldiiya may thus have been tho ^iladitya c! Malwj who is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in MoUpo. 

But there ie one dldlculty. Hiuen Tsang stales that the king of 
VaLabhi, son-ill-law of Horiho. was a nephew of the Siludityi of Molwa. 
If ftiladityn of Malwa after a rule of about 5<< years, died «l years l*foro 
6«i A. II- tot- about ISO A. !>.. and was a son of Vikramadily.i who must 
be suppceed to have died about 530 A.D . how can hi. nephew be in (1.0 
A.D. a young man.' If we suppote that nephew stands here for u sister's 
sou. even ihwuthls relationship cannot l>e uccepted if we tear in mind the 
disparity of age botwocn a supposed sister of JstUditya whose lather 
died say about 330 A- D-. and DhruvaUiata of Valabhi who was a young 
tuna of twenty-live or thirty in 630 A. D. Of course, if we take Iliuen 
T Bang’s tjiladitya of Malwa to be a different perioti from the son of 
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Vikramldltya it l* possible to conceive that ho had a liatar from whom 
Dhravnbhata was horn In the Valnbhi family. Tho conclusion is thnt 
the ideality of SllBdUy.t of Malwa with ilic PrntBpatlla Biladitya, son of 
Vikrainlditya mentioned by Kalhaii* In the RijataranginT, is a matter ot 
considerable doubt 

4 

If the identity is. however, accepted* the history of the w estern 
ponton of Mahva becomes very easy and straight and «c may believe 
that tho lino of the grot Emperor who defeated the Hunk did rut be- 
come obscure for a hundred year- at loa't. hut ruled in Wo* tent Malwa 
to which country we may properly assign Mimliaur where his Jnyneidci* 
bha was found At the time of Hiuen Tseng's visit. tbe grandson of this 
Siladity a must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsui* relates that ffiiadityn 
who was a most devout Buddhist had built a temple of Buddha near his 
palace. ‘-The lino work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption' (Records Walter*. Vol II. page 242). The tent 
pie must have been added to In this way. for at least three general ions, 
when Hiuen T*ang visited Malwa. The dynasty may be. thus, supposed 
to hnvo ruled Western Malwa trout before 528 to <U0 A. D, for oertain 
Of course, the mention of tucce-Si-e generations of Silsditva by Hiuen 
Tanng mnkesit impossible to.believe with Dr. Moernln that this Silnditya 
could have been alive in 606 A. I).. to attack GrahnvarmS. As we have 
already said the attacker of Grahiivarmn was Devagupta alone. 

Dr. HoeruI«‘» idea that SilSdltyu ■! Molupo was a Pro-Hunie king 
seams also to be difficult nf acceptance. I bolievo th~ only basis for 
this supposition is that he invoked the assistance Of Pruvarnseno II .i( 
Kashmir. Bui Prorarasoua fl was not u Hunic king. Even if we lx 
lieve that his inthor was TofamBnn he w;h not according to Kalhann a 
aim ol MlhlrnkuU. I do not thick Dr. Hoernle's reference here to the 
Rijaurargltil bear* this out. ToramSna was tho younger brother o» 
Hiratiy*. who Imprisoned him for striking coins ia his own name. His 
pregnant wife escaped and gavo birth to Pr&varoeenn. After Iiirdiiya'a 
death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time during which 
Mntriguptn was appointed ruler by Vikram3ditya. Pravnraaena cum iny 
of age. recovered his kingdom on VikrsmBditya’s death from Ma|rigupi*. 
If we bellovo kulhantfs story, then. Pravarasenn was not u Hunio leu* 
And Prsvaraoena assisted Siladityn to regain his kingdom, with ih> 
probable object nf recovering the throne nf Kn.htPlrkliigs winch Vikuma 
had removed to Malwa U s mentioned in Raj. 111. 331. 

If we keep Knlhaita aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
nterval of foreign rule, probably under the Huna. which Vikramn broke 
and MBtrigupta was appointed hy Iiim to rule it, there being no claimant 
avail able. Pravar nseaa hearing of Vihrama's death and claiming the 

< And this saav be done by lltirl |\* word icplita to m«in llul mrivitlnli 
UOci end Silidily* « W.lua writ bralivr. m thr »cnir;ih»t ihe, «w. la* sms „( i.. 

I solus. 
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kingdom ii» a scion of the old reigning family took il luck from M-in- 
gupta. In short. In either case SiUditya could not Imre been a Pro-Hun. 
Ho was a devout Buddhist and could not have been a bail men »l>" 
Of course, his capital was not UjjetB. Kalhanu, a» we have already said, 
coufounds Vtkrnma S’akOri," the legendary hero of Djjnln with Yaso 
dhurnia, tbe conqueror of the lime, who from hts pillar erected at 
Mind aore may well be taken to have really ruled in Watt am Malwa.and 
his son Siladi’ya tuiturally ruled there. 

On one point, however. I think it U not Impcis-ihlo to accept 
Dr. Hoernle's idea. Hit sugge-tiOti that the Coin* of Haria Pntlpailla 
and SilSditya Jound with those of I-an.1v.tnn& and Qrnhuvarron nt 
Bhitaurn, Fy rabid District. noticod by Mr. Burn in J. R. A. H. 19*9 
mentioned before, should he attributed to Yawalhiirmu and bi* son 
Silldltyu. deserve- to receive more favourable consideration than it ha» 
hitherto dona. By a strange coincidence the mire- Harsha. Pratapaiiln 
and Siidditya apply to both Harsha and Pratdpa-ila of Tbanesar and to 
Y anodbn rma and his son SHSditya. Rfijtarnncim (III. 125) s.ves Harsha 
at aoother name of Vikrantldit.va and his -on Siladlty i had alto another 
name of ProtiitasilO lDo.HI. 31&H The year* on these coins are as Mr. 
Burn says regnal. Harsh* of Tbanesar established an ora of hit own and 
hi- year* may be regnal, lot hit father Pratnpaiiln like Kuna would rather 
u-e the Oupta era or Home other ent. He was not an emperor nor did h> 
claim to be one. Hi- title- and those of liana are the name and hence it 
is not probable that he would use his regnal years on hla coins. He does 
not appear to have reigned long and his yearn, even If regnal, could not 
h ive been bo many as S3 or 31. Thirdly, It appears from the Harsha- 
Charita that the coin of Harsha watt marked with a bull. At least this 
wat so In the first year of his rule ( WfmfflNWfeiTt crs«*rfT**t 
H. C. p. 274) and the same would be the case with the coin- of his 
father If they did not copy the Gupta ooins. Theso arsumonts should 
induce us to attribute these coins to Harsha Yolodharraa VikramSdltyn 
wbo was an emperor oflndln and his son Prntgpatila allot Bllldltya 
who would u-e his own or his father’s regnal years. The name SUSditya 

naraiftcaHwwfafai i 
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(u) Tunacb (Punach) South-vest .. Subject to Kashmir .. 

(6) Rftjapura (Ration) South emt .. .. Non-Boddbiets very numerous. 

Tckkv(o1d capital Akala or fcailkot) KOir* Km* not mentioned .. Few believed in Buddhism nnd moat &«rv*<4 the 
aoath-enit. fndu« on the vest, Bia** on the Devaa. From here there were reat-houee* oti 

east, the roads. 
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4ft. 6am»tata. Capital Jesaorr .. Not mentioned ...| 30 Boddhistio Mo: astcrles and 100 Dora lam* 

p!c*. Digninlar Nlgrsiithas were very no- 
ma rous. 

41. TlmnUpU (Mldnapur) West i Capital on an Not mentioned .... 10 Buddbistle monasteries. SO Dova temple*. 
Inlet of the sea, land and water oonaunica* 
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Name of Country* Kixifc. 1 1’eople. 




Mulaotblnnpura going call and cronins Subject to Trkka ...I The people were upright, led morn) life lett 
the Indui. few were Buddhisti. There wa* . temple to- 

the sun, the Imngo ol bum iog gold, ornamen- 
ted with precious atones. There wa* a con- 
| stent suceeasioo of female linger* in this 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PEOPLE 

"Before proceeding further it it necessary . a» it would 
b<* convenient, fco describe the condition of India which 
obtained at this time in all its details- The reign of liar- 
»ha was, so to speak, a brilliant ending to a period which 
was passing away Like the flame that bursts into brilli- 
ance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsh a was flattering in every respect. But the 
hey day of Aryan civilisation had been reached and the 
medieval period of Ancient Indian history was to com- 
mence, in which Indo-Aryan civilization had its decline 
and its fall. It would, therefore, be interesting as well ns 
proper at this place to take a slock of the condition of the 
country at this time, in order that we may see whence and 
wherefore Indin or rather Tndo-Atyan? declined and fell. 

Fortunately, the materials tor taking such a survey of 
the condition of the country are implt and reliable. In 
the first place we have the Records of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuctt Tsang who was a minutu observer and a detailed re- 
corder Secondly, we have the Haraha Oharita ol Ifcna, 
another contemporary writer of ci i nonce and credibility. 
The value of the Ilarsha Chari ta been much under- 

estimated by European -cholur. w *o cannot go to the 
original His praise of Harsh, * characterised by Sir 
Vincent Smith, in constrast with that by Hiuen Tsang. as 
fulsome and his performance is described as irritating, 
although his power as a writer is admitted and his de- 
scriptions are conceded a_- vivid But if one dives beneath 
the gingle of his words and the hyperbole of his concepts 
one finds in the Hash* C'harita an immense amount of de- 
tailed information about the condition of the country 
which can only come from a minute and accurate observer 
of things. I cannot but remark here that I have drawn 
much ot my inspiration and information from Bairn’* 
Harsha C'harita and in depicting particularly the state of 
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the country and the people I aiiall have constantly to refer 
to him. These two great authorities for this period are 
supplemented and supported by epigraphic and other 
materials for constructing a detailed description of the 
country at this time We proceed first to describe the 
people of India, or rather their race* and their castes, their 
appearance and their occupations. 

We will begin, of course, with the description recorded 
by Hiucn Tsang After stating that India was called 
Shintu or Hintu (a name which carresponds with the 
Sind and Iiind of the Arabs ) Hiuen Tsaog says ‘Among 
the various clans and castes of the country, the 
Brahmins were purest and most esteemed : so from their 
pxcollont reputation the name Brahmins' country had 
come to 1>« a popular one for India.” I Watters VoL I p. 141). 
it is indeed ft matter of pride as well a* regret to Brahmins 
that they still maintained their pre-eminence by their good 
conduct and intelligence and their reputation outside their 
country in the seventh century was exactly the reverse of 
what it is to-day. The land bore tf/kvV name outside the 
country and the name was even a t popular one Next to 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas also maintained theircharac- 
ter tor high morals and simplicity of life as also for valour. 
A*, page 15? we find the further remark: “The Kshatriyas 
and Brahmins are elear.-handed and unostentatious, pure 
and simple in their life and very frugal.” Thus the Bral:- 
jnins and the Kshatrlya?. the two leading castes of India 
were in those days deserving of the foremost rank which 
has always been assigned r . them in Indian -ociety. At 
page 168 the four castes of India are thu> described by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

“There are four orders f hereditary caste distinctions. 
The first is that of the Brahmins, they keep their principles 
andlivo continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity. 
The second order is that of the Kshairiyas, the race of 
kings This order has held sovereignty for many genera- 
tions and its aims are tent-volence ami mercy. The third 
order is that of the Vateyas or the class of traders, who 
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barter commodities and pursue Rains far and near. The 
fourth order is that of the Siidras or agriculturists. Those 
toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various 
degrees of ceremonial purity The members of a caste marry 
within the caste Relations by the father's or mother’s 
aide do not inter-marry and a woman nover contracts a 
second marriage." Here is a vivid description of Indian 
caste in the first half of the seventh century. A- D„ recorded 
by an intelligent foreign observer who lived among the 
people aud studied and understood their language. Indian 
caste aa we have observed elesewhere is based on both ra<r 
and occupation. Both the factors are important and we 
shall discus* them here in detail. 

That tho Indian people iu their higher and many 
lower strata also.are Aryan by race, nobody can now deny 
although mixture to a certain extent with the Dravidians. 
the original inhabitants of the land, has taken place. The 
prevailing type, however, was then and is still Aryan 
Measurements of the head and the nose taken at tho cen- 
ous of 1901 have indubitably proved that the people of 
the Panjab and Uajputana are unmistakably Aryan and 
those of tho United Provinces and tho Bombay Presidcncv 
are mixed Aryans and Dravidiuns, The prominence and 
length of the nose of tho people of India is remarked even 
by Hiuon Tsang. "Thoy have long noses and large eyes", 
(page 1.111. Bana too refer* to the same pecularity when he 
makes tho puetical remark on Skanda Gupta's nose that it 
was as long as the pedigree of his master's family.* The 
people of India wore then thus unmistakably Aryan and it 
is therefore strange to observe that European scholars are 
still labouring under the old bias of tracing the origin of 
the Kshatriyos of India to Seythic and llunic people*. 
This purity of race was greatly preserved in India in the 
higher castes ns well as the lower owing to restrictions ini* 
* In contras** with tho blgb nt<*r of tint Aryans Dina mtuk* *Im> the 
low note of t he aboriginal poop)*, mm hU ifaunription of the Sifcdtru youth 
brought to Hursbn in the Vlndbya Jungle* 14 WCZFTO” 

page 310 H.C\ 
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posed oo marriage by inveterate custom and legal 
precept. Hiuon Tsang himself remarks that Indians marry 
within the oaste. and there are several classes within the 
four castos according to their degroo of purity. Although 
outside races like the Sakos and the Hilnas came to rndia 
theso wore always treated as soparato classes of Kshatri- 
yasand they rarely married with the old K*batriyas. This 
fact coupled with the paucity of the foreigners accounts 
for tho still distinctly preserved Aryan type in the peoples 
of tho Panjab and Rajputana though these parts had es- 
pecially been the scenes of the inroads of foreign peoples. 

It is interesting to observe that in the matter of marri- 
age, there is a distinct dift’erence in the remark of Megaa- 
thenes and that of Iiiuen Tsang, the former belonging to 
the time of Chandtagupra of 300 B C. and the latter to the 
time of Iiarsha of 600 A. D. Megasthenes remarks that the 
Brahmins were allowed to marry wives from the lower 
castes* In fact this tallies with tbe provision of Manu 
which allows tho higher castes to marry into the lower, the 
progeny when the lower order was immediately next 
being of the same caste as that of the father. This rule of 
Manu has, as wo know, been abandoned in the later Smritis 
and in order that tho progeny may be of the same caste 
both the husband and wife must be, it is now declared, of 
the same caste. This view of the later Smritis is reflected 
in the remark of Iiiuen Tsang. But it must be noticed 
here that the old order of things of Manu’s days had not 
yet passed away entirely in the time of Harsba. Custo 
was still somewhat loose and higher orders wore allowed 
to marry in the lower next without tho lowering of the 
casto of tho progeny. Iiiuen Tseng reports that HursbaV 
daughter was married to Dhruvabhata and that while the 
former was a \ a tty a the latter was a Kshatriya. So also 
Bfina records that Harsha’s slater was married to Graha- 
vnrma Mankhari of Kannuj and we shall see that while 

•Se» Me'CRind e'* Anelrnt India MesaStUen** anil Arr at »oko 86 
“No on* I* allowed lo many out <if til* caste or to escbniiBe hi* profes- 
sion for another. At exception i* mail* in favour of the philosopher 
who for his virtue Is allowed this privilege.” 
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Harsha’s family namo ended in Vardhana or Bhuti indi- 
cating their caste to be Vaisya, the name of the Maukari* 
ended in Varman showing that their caste was Khatriya. 
Thus the times of Harsha were an intervening step in the 
process of the rigidification of caste ending in the next 
few centuries in the total prohibition of marriage outride 
the caste. 

Anulomn marriages werv not thus uncommon in i!:e 
times we are describing. Such marriages took place 
usually in castes only one degree apart and rarely though 
that may be, they took place even in castes tw? Or mure 
grades apart. For Bana records that he hod two Pi rain vn 
brothers i. o., sons of a Brahmin by a fiudra wire. Here 
the word Pirns, .va is used which shows that the progeny 
is not treated as illegitimate. The caste of the sons was 
not that of the father, but in case of Brahmins marrying 
Kshatrlya wives or Kshatrlyns marrying Vaisya wives the 
caste of the progeny was treated the same as chat of the 
father. For it does not apnea that Dhruvabhata's son b> 
the daugter of Harsha was treated as less than a Kahatri.’. a- 
Ample epigraphic evidenoo i* available to show that 
Brahmins actually married Kshatriya wives, or even 
Vaisya wives without loss of caste,* by the progeny. 

We have descri'ed caste in its racial aspect and shown 
that though Anuloma marriages wore allowed, even in the 
times of Harsha. they were being gradually disallowed 
and that such marriages taking place among the three 
higher castes which were Aryan, there was not much 

*Tho Miind'Bur stone in«npt:on civon m Corp. Ins. Ill psro.s l *._ i 
shows that Rjvilcirti a brahmin lonrnod Bhlnugupti a Valiya , n <l 
hud lbren sons ono of whom Abliayadatto was n viceroy in 1 1 >- 
Nerbuddn province of Emperor Yaeodhumuui. Dr. Fleet adds I, ,, 
in eingmphic.il instance of this practice In the Obatotkaeh* cave in^' 
•rription of HistibOOju, » minister of tho VUtfiaka Mahlraja De>.ti-na. 
It tffll* II* that HastiUhoja'8 ancestor. > Br htnin married acconltnj f„ 
tktprcegp! of itetUlion <tt,f fr/i'ifloo a Ksfaatri. a wife through wh-ra 
I i-'.liliioji wa* descended. in addition to some other wives of tho Bftih- 
min ousie who.* eons and dowenduots applied ihemioke* to the study 
of tho Vodav." Soe Arch. Sur. Re. Wmero India voL IV pago It" 
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deterioration of race. We shall now advert to caste in its 
occupational aspect, and the first prominent remark to 
make is, that while the occupation of the first two castes 
ramained much the same a« in the ancient days of Manu, 
the occupation of the Vafayashad undergone a restriction. 
Thoy were husbandmen and cattle-breeders pre-oxninnntly 
a* well as traders in the days preceding the Christian era : 
but now they remained only traders. “ wr- 

CT '* says the Bhagavadgits but tho krishi and 

aoratehyr or agriculture and cattle-roaring had ceased to 
be th$ occupotion u i tno Vaisyas and had now become the 
occupation of the Sudras. Hiuon Tsnng distinctly says 
that trading wm the only occupation of tho Vai^yas and 
agriculture was tho occupation of tho .Sudras. The result 
was. that notwithstanding that the race of many of the 
agricultural classes in India was distinctly Aryan, they 
came to be classed as Sudras or fourth grade of the people. 
The fact that the lowest population of tho Panjab and 
Rajputana is still distinctly Aryan in type also proves that 
many of ;he peoples, now and even then looked upon ar 
Sudras were in reality Aryan by race. The peoples who 
have most suffered in this way are the Jat populations of 
the Panjab, Sind and tho Unitod Provinces and the Gur- 
jaras who were cattle brooding Vaisyas have suffered most 
in the same manner and it may bo added that the Mara- 
thas have suffered still more in this manner on our side. 
That the Jats are distinctly Aryan nu body even now 
doubts. ** If appearance is any index, the Jats are clearly 
of Aryan origin**, says the Muzzuffernagar Gazetteer. 
They are fair, tall and with long heads and nosea Their 
Aryan race is admitted by Sir II. R is ley also in the 
Census report for 1901. It seems, therefore, strange that 
historians still assign to them a Scythian origin. The 
Gurjaras also aro in appearance Aryan though they are 
darker in complexion. The Marathas too are in appear- 
ance Aryan though their noses are less distinctly Aryan 
there being in their case some mixture with the Dravidian 
races. Unfortunately these three peoples have suffered 
at the'h&nds of both Iwhart and European savants. Indian 
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Shastris of later day* with their bias against agriculture 
and cattle-rearing and the custom of widow marriage 
whioh obtains among the throe have treated thorn as 
Sildras.* And European scholars have treated them as 
Scythic in origin, being influenced by tho strange bias 
that the manlines which these races displayed in Inter his- 
tory could not have belonged to the long settled people of In- 
dia but could only have characterised fresh hordes of inva- 
ders like the Kushanas and the Huns who were known to be 
of the Scythian race. It is. however, undoubted that the Jats 
most distinctly and the Gujars and Maratlias in lesser 
degree are undoubted Aryan in race and their being treated 
nsSudras by Indian Shastris and as Scythian? by European 
scholars is, historically and ethnically, incorrect. 

Though these names, it must be admitted, came into 
use or prominence at this time, this cannot bean argu- 
ment to hold that they wore now races come into India 
at or a little boforo this time. New names arise from 
various onuses as wo shall find in later history; and it 
need not surprise us that the names Jat, Gujar and Mara- 
tha came into uso in the sixth or sometime before tho 
seventh century. The word Jat is found, first in Chandra's 
grammar, whore he uses the word in the sentence ararj- 
*3 piH.givtn to illustrate the use of the Imperfect Gur- 
jara and Maharashtra are words used by Hiucn Tsang to 
denote two kingdoms. Bana also uses the word Gurjara 
as the name of a people or king in the word 54<s>tnR. As 
already shown tho word Gurjara appears in a grant of 
Dadda also. Maharashtra is a namo which wo do not find 
used earlier, though the language Mnharashtri is mentioned 
even by Vararnchi of the first century A. D. As applied to 
tho present Maratha country Maharashtra Is used by 
Hiuen Tsang only, previous Indian writor* such mt 

•Hluon Tsars' a "mark the! woman never contract a tecond nam- 

must t.» ur.ilers-cp-1 as relating to tin- throe higher grades only »n 
to*r*Cdn bo no doubt tbathadras allowed widow mirtiaye jv/itU 
dav*. U w|»w*ib]eto*upp<vi*tbat the Jat*. Gurjar* and Muruihn* 
though Aryan* hriro borrowed tbi* ciiNtom from «lie Redraft with whom 
a* agriculturist* or cuuU gra*«r» they rcuit have come into a clot* in d 
constant contact. 
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Varaha Mihira using otbor names to denote it.* The word 
Maharashtra is a Sanskrit word which can well be inter- 
preted as denoting a people or a country but what do the 
words Jat and CJujar or their Sanskrit originals Jarta and 
Uurjara mean? They are probably the names of peoples 
and notcountriesacoording to any view. There were differ- 
ent castes among the Jots except Brahmins. So also among 
the (lujors some were Brahmins, some Kshatriyas. 
sonio Vai&ya* and so on, much in the same way as there 
are Mnrntha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas and Mara- 
tha Vaisyas This subject is of a controversial chara- 
cter and we leave it to be discussed in a note, but we may 
mention here that there is a caste of Brahmins in Ujjain 
which styles itself Qujar Gaud. They do not call themselves 
Gujaratis as Gujarati Brahmins do but Gujars, and it is 
well known that among the many sub-sections of Rajputs, 
there is at present a section by too name of Giijars The 
mention by Hiuen Taang of a Kshatriya king in Gurjaro 
need not therefore surprise us. 

To return to our subject, in tho days of Hiuen Tsang, 
agriculture had ceased to be the occupation of Vaijyas 
and had become the occupation of the Sfldras, a fact that 
nood not thoroforo Compel us to look upon many of the ao- 
oalled Sudras of the present day aa Dravidian in race 
nor treat them as Scythic in race as European scholars 
are disposed to do. This change in the occupational aspect 
of caste differentiates the time of Ifarsha from the time of 
Mahu Another important change in occupation can he 
gathered from another statement of Hiuen Tsang. At page 
170 Watters Vol .1 we find, "sovereignty for muny successive 
genarations has been exercised by Kshatriyas alone Re- 
hellion and regicidehave occasionally arisen other castes 
assuming the distinction" Hi tho old casle organisation 
of Manu'a days Kshatriyas alone could be kings. And 
native tradition asserts that thisbnrrier was first overthrown 
by Chndragupta who destroyed, with Chaii3kya's help, the 
line of the last truly Kshatriya kings, the N andas. Since then 
• In a grant of PUlaMlD of this Urn., it Grtt ,ipp«rtr». 
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Sudras, Brahmin* and Vaisyas have often become kings 
in the history of India But even if they become kings 
their status in society or their caste doe* not rise. They 
still remained what they originally were ami retained their 
caste by their own opinion and the opinion of the pooplo. 
It is hence we see that Hiuen Tsang mentions the different 
caste- of the ruling kings and his remark always should bn 
looked upon as neither haphazard nor erroneous. When he 
says a particular king was a Kshatriya we must accept 
the word in it* true signification. For he does not make 
even the great Marsha, his own lienefactor and patron, a 
Kshatriya. but states clearly that he was a Vaisya. a fact 
which is also indicated by the suffix Vardhana assumed 
by many king- of the family and also the suffix Bhiiti 
in the nameof I’ushya-Bhuti, it* founder mentioned by Baua. 
We will presently enumerate the suffixes usually taken up 
in their name- by the different caste*. but here this instance 
of Ha r *ha Itself will suffice to show the corectness of 
the information of Hiuen Tsang, as also the fact that not- 
withstanding hi* kingly position, the caste of the ruler re- 
mained what it wa*. We will now proceed to describe each 
caste separately and detail its characteristic* during 
thi- period. a* can bo gathered from the evidence available. 

Weshall of course begin with the Brahmins who were by- 
long recognition at the top of the people and who 
appear to have still deserved this position by their intelli- 
gence and high morals They were in fact the leaders of 
thought both among the orthodox or Hindu people and 
among the unorthodox or the Buddhists and the Jains. 
The latter, though they in theory rojocted caste appoar to be 
still caste-ridden and intelligent Brahmins and oven 
Kshatriya* without probably losing their caste joined their 
ranks as teacher* and thinkers for the sake of the high posi- 
tion they attained to as heads of monasteries or congrega- 
tions *. Tho follow ing rom nrko, howeve r, should be taken to 

•ret't’S r«m «if «<PTi ' “£ 5ra " 50 

quoted by KttllMa Ut*> Vishnu P Ilf. 10 ». M»nu 11 30). 

t For e»*inpt* n brother of «h*< Brahmin king ot Samatata wai the 
hood of thoNilaodr. monastery and » Buddh-.it teacher a* mentioned by 
Hiuen T*aoc. 
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apply to those Brahmins who profossed the orthodox faith. 

And the first thing wo havoto remark ia that Brahmins 
yet formed one caste without subdivision throughout 
India; the modern distinction" based on territorial divisions 
had not yet come into existence. The distinctions now 
known as Pancha Dr a vidas and Paucha Gauda* had not 
arisen: not to speak of the many still minor sub-castes, 
into which Brahmins areat present further subdivided. The 
only distinction then known, appears to be that uf Sakha 
or Charana i. school of Vedic ritual or recitation. The 
gotra was also always mentioned, and the pravara some- 
times. In fact in this matter modern Brahmins are dia- 
metrically rlilTorent from the Brahmins of the days of 
Bfina. The modern Brahmins scarcely know what their 
gotra is and to what V'odic SQtra they belong though thoy 
can tell at once whether they are Kanojia or Sanidbya. 
Marat ha or Dravida. But the Brahmin of the seventh 
century A.D. alwaysdistingufehed himself by his gotra and 
Sutra. In the Marsha Charita Br.ua does not tell u« 
whether he »a> a Ranojia or Magadha Brahmin but simply 
says that he w as of the VatsyByana gotra. In all inscrip- 
tions and copperplate grants of that period we find no- 
where Brahmins distiguished as Gauda or Dravida, but as 
belonging to a particular gotra and studying a pcrticular 
Sutra. It Is unneessary to quote any instances here for 
the fact is so patent. Any grant or inscription referred to 
at random will show this. We must, however, refer to one 
grant because its words have been misunderstood The 
BulondBhahor Gazetteer mentions the copper-plate grant 
found at Indore near Anup-hahar as important in that “in 
it there is reference to the Gauda division of Brahmins.*' 
As the grant is dated in 164 G. E <> r 46, r . A. D. it would 
follow that thi« division of BrahmlDs goes hack to the 
4th century A. P. or 150 years before the time of BSna. 
But it seems the word in this grant has 

been misunderstood by the Gazetteer. For it munt be 
remembered that the divisions Gauda, Dravida etc., aro no: 
based on family distinctions but on territorial or provin- 
cial distinctions and hence the word can have 
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no reference to the distinctions now known as Gauds, 
Draviaa and so on. Then akain the word is Gora and not 
Gauda. [Of course the family name of Brahmins or what is 
now called the surname is rarely Riven in ancient epjgra- 
phic records, and this mention of the iamily Is somewhat 
strange. But that tliore is no reference here to the pro- 
vincial divisions >f Brahmins is beyond question and we 
may believe that upto the end of the seventh century A. D. 
suoh distinction' had not arisen Brahmins formed ono 
caste throughout India and know no distinctions except 
that of gotra and Charana or Sakha. It is difficult 
t«> know if marriage- took place ihen between Brahmins of 
different countries. But there in no reason why they should 
not have. Smritis do no; prohibit such marriages. Even 
the present restriction of marriage within tb« same Sakha 
is more a matter of custom than of Sastric provision For 
asamatterolfact marriages between Kigvedisand Yajnrve- 
dis do take place even at present among Maratha Brahmins, 
Kanojiyn- and other suboastes. The mention of the Sr.khi, 
therefore, in early upigrnpbic records does not import any 
divisions for prohibition of marriage. The Vedu and Sakha 
were perhaps important ns indicating fituosa fur performing 
particular worship or religious service The Atharvavedi 
Brahmins wore, for instance, considered lit to perform the 
worship of ;ho «un It may bo noted er patsant th^ttbe 
words then used to indicate the Veda or Sakha of n Brah- 
min were in s-une respeot* different from those now used 
Bahvrloha was usually used then instead of Bigvodi and 
Chandogn iustead of Samavedi: Vajurvedi being indicated 
by Vajasaneyi &c And it may further bo noted that 
Bh&radvSja-ogotra was the usual expression then instead 
of Bharadvaja-gotra now uaed. 

The scound thing tu remark about Brahmins i, that 
their names generally ended in particular suffixes only. 
It appears that in those days particular suffixes or epithets 
were added to the names of individuals to indicate thoir 
caste These suffixes are mentioned even in Smritis 
Sarnia was* the principal suffix indicating tho Brahmin 
caste Besides Surma the other suffixes or affixes were 
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Bhatta, Deva and Sv&mi.’ In the ChaininaK copperplate 
grant of Fravarnttnn II of the Vsk&takas of BcrarB 
(Curp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 235 No. 88) we have many names of 
Brahmin grantees mentioned anil the following are 6ome of 
thorn viz. Sutyayann Ganirya, Vstsya Devftrya, Bh&rad- 
vftja Kumara-armirya, PfirSsarya Gfthasarma, Kasyapa 
Devarya. Mahosvararya BhSradvaja Bapparyu, Gautama- 
Ragotra MiitrlsarmSrya etc. The world Arya is added as a 
doable honorfie or Jt may iudioate that the person came 
from the southern country whore Arya (modern AyyA) was 
added invariably to Brahmin names by the Dravidian 
people. 

As mentioned before Brahmins sometimes took up the 
suffixes Varma and Gupta aleo to indicate that they fol- 
lowed the profession of warrior* or trader.-. For the Brah- 
mins in those days as now followed a diversity of professions 
besides their principal professions, namely. and 
•rapt* and woirw i. e , sacrificing find ofliciating at sacri- 
fices. learning and teaching Bana describes his uncles a< 
learned men studying themselves and teaching others, per- 
forming great sacrifices, keeping Agnihotra and living 
a religious life appropriate to Grihastha Brahmins. And 
yet for himself B&na describes his associates in his ‘young 
days, as dancers and music teachers, actors and painter*, 
poets and dramatists, servant girls and old women, gold- 
smiths and chemists. Hindu Sanyfisis and Buddhist re- 
cluses and other non-descript people. It is not impossible 
td suppose from the Mrichhakatika where a Brahmin thief 
is introduced, that Brahniinswero good and bad in thosedays 
sb they are now and followed good ami bad profess ions 

* 8ee (lie Sleki .Urn.dy quoted irom Yams as also Manu II 30 and 
V. p. HI. At «li<i (ii«t»cni <l.vy in Northern India the word Pandit is 
often i ref. sail to indicate that the person is i Brahmin from the Deccan 
or Kashmir, white Misr* would indicate a Behan or Bengali Brahmin. 
In the seventh century it -ices not app.ar that any diflerence- of ocantry 
were indicated by throe snfli»-e. (Irani* from the Fanjab nod D. I*, 
■how that Bhnttn was a- favourite ■ tut Hi* tn these province* a* in 
©ujarat or Deoonn \ud Biinu is often called Hana Bhatt* though be 
came irom tfogadha. At present, however, thin -utlix is added or taken 
»P only by Mnharishtra Brihmins. while Ary t or Ayyil i« affected by 
Telagu Brahmin*. Albino by Karnatak Brahmin*. Pundit by Koihmri 
Brahmin* and Mlsraby Behtr Brahmins. 
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but the generality of them may betaken to have followed, 
then as now, either a religious life or the profession of 
Government servants, a profession in which they often 
rose to the position of governor* of provinces. The 
Mandsaur well inscription No. 35 Curp. Ins. Ind. Vol. Ill 
give^ an exarnplo of this kind. Abhayadatta. the son of 
Havikirti win a ' Rajaxthaniyu and protected the region 
containing many countries ( presided over by his own 
upright councillors), which liesbetwoenlhe Vindhya moun- 
tain* from the summit of which there flow the water> \>t 
the Reva and the mountain i'ariyatra up to the ocean" 
p. 157. Similar instances might be quoted from other epi- 
graphies records proving the frequency of suoh appoint- 
ments in those days. And such governors eventually 
•ften ImcAtne kings themselves. 

We will now pass on to the Kshacriyas and the lir%t 
thing to remark is that they too formed then one Caste 
only throughout India. As the ten subdivisions of Brah- 
mins into live Gaudas. and five Drsvida* had not yet 
arisen, the Kshacriyas too had not yet divided themselves 
into ltajputs and Khatris. In fact in modem times the 
word Khotri has come to denote a lower grade than the 
word llajpuL The?© Kshatriya* again had not yet been 
divided into 36 families only, considered t » be of pure 
descent and restricting marriage to themselves alone. None 
of the names even of these 3fi families had yet come 
into existence. The Chauhane and the Solankhis, the 
Sisodlyas and the Rathods had yet to be born and the 
Kshatriy&s of India then formed one undivided caste 
without probably any restriction of marring© to particular 
families. Caste was. in fact, somewhat loose then as tho 
Kshatriyas freely married Vaisya wives from groat families 
which had raised themselves to the kingly status. The 
mbtance of the Maukhari Grahavarma marrying Ilarsha's 
sister given by B5na and that of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvahhata marrying Hareha’s daughter, mentionod by 
Hiuen Tsnng will suffice to prove this practice But such 
marriages were not common and Che intermixture of castes 
or rather races was strictly prevented by pious Hindu 
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Icing* a* mar lie gathered from tha opichet “Varnavya- 
vastbapanapara” usually applied in opigraphio records to 
great king* showing the earnest solicitude of the people 
to preserve the purity of Varna or race. Instances of 
pratiloma marriages, or marriages above th.* grade do not. 
occur and hence the old law of the Manusmriti was 
apparently still in force. When therefore 1 1 iuenTsang says 
that a particular king was a K-hatriya. Vaiayn r SQdra, 
he mentions a distinction which was strictly maintained 
inspite of the tendency of Buddhism to overthrow caste 

The next remark to make about the Kshatriy.i* is thut 
they had not come to assign much importance to the 
three great Vansa< to which they now invariably trace 
their descent. Fur none of the cpigraphic records of this 
timo mention the Vansa of the Kshatriyu family. The 
Surra Vnmsa. the Chandra Vum-unml tho Agni Varnaa are 
yet not mot with in grants and inscriptions. The Valabhi 
grant* oven d.» not mention that tho Sonaputi family to 
which the Slsodiya*. tho premier Suryn-Vani*l Rajputs 
of the present day trace their origin was of the Solnr race. 
No doubt tho Solar and Lunar races distinction rather the 
Aila and AikshvSka race is mentioned In the Mah&bharatn 
in tho Sabhn Parva, where Krishna says that there were 101 
families then in India belonging to the Solar and Lunar 
races. Tim idea thus of these two races must be taken 
to be at least as old ns tho 3rd century B.C. the undoubted 
date of the last edition of the MahabhSratn. But it seems 
probable that when in tho Interval botween 300 B. C. and 
600 A. D. various families of kings belonging to [he Vai-yu 
and Sadra castes and of foreign races ruled in India, the 
mention of the solar or lunar Vam*o must have become of 
leas importama; and hence the neglect to mention tho Vnmsa 
in inscriptions and grants. Tho grants of Vnlnbhi kings 
of undoubted Kshatriya caste do not thus mention the race. 
But it doos not follow that the Solar and Lunar lineage 
was forgotton. Some families did take pride ovon 
then in their Solar and Lunar race (H- C. p. 98 
*rtpftrt»T$T qri But thp y wer * 
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apparently in the background. The PusbyabhQti family 
of Tbnnesar belonged neither to the Solar nor Lunar race 
and the Vaisya kings apparently did not deem the Vanisa 
important or could not trace the origin of their families 
to kings famous in the Puranas, 4 In grantsof the Badftmi 
Chalukyas the gotra of the family is mentioned a* 
Mnnavya and the king* are also called Ilnrit'f-putras. 
This Manavya gotra is described in some grants ns born 
of the first Svayambhuva Manu and thus does 
not belong to the present solar race. liow the 
two ancient lineages, namely, Solar and Lunar, grew 
later into importance and how the subsequent addition of 
the third Agni Kulawas made hereafter, we shall have to 
discus* in our next volume. 

Thirdly, the Kahatrlya* had their peculiar descriptive 
epithets or name-endings like the Brahmins, VgrmS and 
and TratS mentioned in the Smritiswore the chief ones. 
Other epithets may also hr gathered from the records, 
such as Sons and Bhata. The Vnlabhi kings usually 
took up tho suffixes Sena nnd Bhativ Sinhu which wus a 
most favourite epithet with post- Mahomed an Rajputs is not 
usually met with in records nf the seventh century though 
we have the name Drona Sinha among tho Valbhi kings. 

We will now speak of the Vaisyas whose caste was thon 
and is still the third in rank. They arc always treated as 
Aryan in race for the word Arya occurring in the Vedas 
is always interpreted by the commentator Sayana a&megn- 
ing Brahmin. Kshatriya and Vai*ya Vai&yas, however, 
generally speaking had perhaps not preserved the purity 
of caste as much as the other two higher castas, and some 
of them had sunk into the position oi Sudras. But the 
Vaisyas of the days of Hiuen 'fating, from his description 
wore traders and merchants, bankers and money lendors 
and these might bo takon to have formed themselves into 

• In a RfrtftCh Gnrjura gnat the linen** is mentioned n.« that of 
Muhuritju Kun.u and antiquarians hav© interpreted Karn.i to mean 
Karna at tl.v MabaMislratA But 1 doubt it and a* do grant contem- 
porary or preceding mention* tie Vamsa this Karna wh * probably wmt 
early fununtv king only of the Guri»ru tamily. 
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a restricted group. The names of modern Vaisya subcastes 
again had not yet come into being and Mahe?ris and Agar- 
vals were then unknown The modern Vaisyas of fiothern 
India divide themselves intol2^§ castes and are also sepa- 
rated by an unbridgable barrier from the Vaifcyas of the 
south. Butin the seventh ceutury probably like the Brahmin 
and the Kshatriyas they also still formed one caste only 
throughout India. Their distinctive appellations or suffixes 
wero Gupta and Bhuti according to the Smritis already 
quoted and other words were also used such as Vardhana. 
And lasty as regards profession some of the VaUya families 
had raised themselves still higher than traders and 
merchants and become kings by following the profession of 
arms. Of these reiparkable families, the Guptas of 
Magadha must be taken to be the premier family. The 
greatest king in India in its post Buddhist history next to 
Asoka who a Sudra was Satnudra Gupta and he must 
betaken from the name ending to be a Vaisya and similarly 
the greatest king next to Samudra Gupta after him was 
Harsha and he was undoubtedly a Vaisya The suffix 
Vardhana taken by his family indicated the Vaisya caste 
arid the testimony of liiuen Tseng that Harsha was a 
Vaisya is conclusive. Some Vaisya families in those days 
therefore gave birth to heroes and statesmen and they 
were even distinguished by letters also as both Samudra 
Gupta and Harsha were certainly learned men. In medi- 
wvol and later history too, many Vaisya families distin- 
guished themselves on the battle-field and it seems that 
the modern Bais Rajputs of Oudh may be lookod upon 
the descendants of some of the heroio Vaisya families of 
nicdiicvai India though they derive their descent from the 
mythical Salivahana king of Paithan in the south. The 
Guptas were spread over the whole of Northern India and 
names of warrior* and statesmen in those days usually 
ended in Gupta, showing their high qualification for 
military posts. 

Lastly we have to spoak of the Sodras whose occupation, 
according to Hiuen Tsang was agriculture. In days prece- 
ding the Christian era, agriculture was the occupation of 
in 
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the Values while menial service alone was left to the 
SOdra caste. The spread of Buddhist sentiment witn its 
aversion to the taking of life must be held responsible for 
thischange of occupation. The ploughing of land in which 
action wurmsand insects are inevitably killed was gradual- 
ly looked upon os sinful and was eventually prohibited to 
the Dvijas: a prohibition which is even mentioned in Manu. 
These classes hence withdrew gradually from agriculture 
and left it in the handsof the Slid ras. In the Panjab and else- 
where. however, several communities did not mind this pro- 
hibition. and hence their sinking in public esiimation to the 
rank of the Sudras. As already described the Jats, the Gujars 
and the Maratha* who arc agriculturists, are thus, though 
Aryan in race, looked down upon as Sudras. The original 
Dravidiau population of the land became now the agricul- 
turists of tho country and of course formed the great Sudra 
das*. The lower population in Northern India and the west 
is thus, speaking generally, chiefly Dravidian with a largo 
mixture of the Aryan race. In the south or the Madras 
Presidency the influx of the Aryan population in remote 
times was not considerable and there the agricultural popu- 
lotion i* wholly Dravidiau, 

Besides the agriculturist* there were many classes whose 
profession was labour of varied kind* and these classes 
wore probably of mixed origin. These are noticed by Hiuen 
I'sang as innumerable. Those who culled themselves 
neither Brahmin® nor Kshatriyas, rollhor Vaisyas nor 
Sudras were probably included by him m these mixed class-* 
es. “Thero are he observes, “numerous .classes formedby 
group* of people according to their kinds and these cannot 
be described " I Watters p 168). Their number indeed, then 
as now, must have been counted by hundreds and hence 
Hiuen Twang's despairing remark that they cannot be de- 
scribed. Mixed castes with special occupations have been 
described in several Smritlfi also and each division men- 
tioned therein again divided it*olf probably into subdivi- 
sions according to minor diversity of occupation, and their 
number gradually increased. They woro ofcourso a mixture 
of the Dr a vidian and Aryan race*, but the mixture must 
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have taken place long before the timo of which we write for 
marriages were now generally restricted to each cla-ss or 
caste as noticed above. 

VNe cannot close this chapter without noticing tho 
existence, even then, of tho "untouchables," or what 
ure now cnlled in the south the Panchutnus or the fifth 
class. They are described by Hiucn T>ang as follows:— 
Butchers, fishermen. public performers, executioners 
and scanvengors have their habitation.' marked by a dis- 
tinguishing sign. They are forced to live outside tho city 
and they srionk along on the loft when going about in the 
hamlets." (Watters Vol 1 p. 147). The practice of compelling 
those untouchables to live outside the towns and villages 
must of course be traced back to even the Vedic times for 
the IirShmatias speak of the Ch&nd&las living beyond 
the skirts of towns and village' anil of their habitations as 
not fit to lie visited by Ihe Aryans. The professions too of 
the Ohand.ilas were from Vedic times much the same ns 
above described with the exception of butohers and fisher- 
men who parhaps were now added to thelistof the untouch- 
ables in eonsMjuoneo of their profession of taking I ifo, in 
re8[v>n>e to the prevailing Buddhist sentiment. These 
depressed classe- were probably composed of the lowest 
dreg= of the llravidian races having filthy habits and 
living on carrion. But In the Panjah and Rajputana a 
mixture of the Aryan race oven among these was prominent- 
ly discovered at the Census of 1901 when anthropometric 
measurement' were taken-by Sir H. Risloy. The Chamors 
and the Chau ruhaa of the Panjab are found to ho distinctly 
Aryan'in type and possibly those have been degraded solely 
in consequence of their profession in Buddhistic times be- 
fore the period of which we are treating. Or. as the Smritis 
declare, the progeny of pratiloma marriages especially of 
Brahmin women with Sudra husbands though they must 
have been rare must have joined the ranks of the Chlndslas 
and thus infused Aryan blood even in their veins. 
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.1 ATS. OUJARS AKII MaRATHaX. 

The question whether Jats. Gajars and XI it ratlins ore Aryan ui 
Seytlu.m s strxagoly nnough still bolcg controverted. It admit*, how- 
ever. according to our view of one solution only «.i_ that they cannot but 
he Aryans. This view is based chief / on amhrvpOioeirteal consideration* 
and it » also supported by history. It » indeed strnngo that oven 
alter the publication of Sir li. Hislay » views based on anthropometric 
meawjrensrnts taken ai the Census of India In I9UI their origin should 
■till lea mutter of controversy. Theme measurements clearly show 
that till iuims of Jats and Gujtrs are distinctly line and that their head* 
are long If -Vinton rao- urguod by Sir H- Risley's opponent' tbai 
noses might be mode line and heads may ho lengthened by raenupulation. 
Bat this argument out" off the very ground from under the feet of tin 
science of Anthropometry. If noses con II l«e til ado me very few people in 
India would have had llat noses, for lino none" are priced all over tbt 
country mid nvvn Oy tho Dravidians. It is because nose" and heart' 
cannot be utaaupul-tMd and have an ineradicable tendency to persist ill 
different race-, that anthropometry Ua- -u» value an u science. We will 
therefore, detail the nnthropoatetrical argument 6r?t and then i.e. 
whether history support- or flootradlct* the inferences derivable 
from it. 

I lie toll.™ mg remarks of Sir II. lUvIey ui In- Census Report lor 1KVI 
(p. 498) ere pertinent In this contwmlou. "The benud nose o! the N*«r* 
or the Orurldlan Is hi* meet striking f»nur> This broad typo of th» 
nose is most common in Xledrse. the IVntrul Provinces and Chou 
Nagpor*. Fine nuecs are conlinoU t-. the Punjab and Rajputanu 
while the population oi tho rest of Imbu tend' to fall in the mediun 
olass. The po-toral tiujar* of the Banjul) have an index of 669, tbi 
Sikbs of 68*9 and tho Bengal Brahmin- and X-yasthas «0. while th’- 
average nasal proportions of tho MBl PahBr.u typo »ro exprested by thi 
(cure 945. In other words th- typical Dr.ividian n* represented by 
tho Mai Pahftria has a note as broad in proportion to its length as th« 
Negro while this feature iu the Indu-Aryan group can fairly bear com- 
parison with the noses of 08 Parisians inea-ured by Topinard which 
gave an storage of 69 A." 

From this passage we clearly see that while tho people ol the 
Paajibstxl Kajputann aro unquestionably Aryan by race, those of the 
Bombay Presidency Including tho Marathaa, and of Bengal and tho C.F 
are distinctly so. And the Gujars oi the Punjab stand tirst with reguro 
to the ti nouns of the nose their index (Sfill) being lower than that of 
evert the Parisians. And yet tho Gujar* are looked upon by some as 
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Scylhiati*- The similarity of -cund lias often misled sntuiujriint into 
•(range theories and tho uttomptto identify the (iuyirs with the Khlrar 
i- not lrs* strange tlnio the bow generally abandoned "lent ideal ion of liic 
X»»s with tho 0:i'U». It in here that anthropometry .nd also history 
thonld step in to correct such wrong Identification, That they do serve 
to dispel such misconception in the m-« of Juts nnd liujors we have not 
i he smallest doubt. The Jnts are listinotly included by Sir H. Rlsloy 
•mans the Indo-Arjatis ns'thsir “type approaches most closely «>• that 
•scribed to the traditional Aryan colonists of India >h. heads long and 
noses narrow and prominent but nut specially loop/ (Census R. 1901 
(i. SOU. i Thalr staturo la 0 U 0 lull, and tbalr complexion t» fair and as 
N'estiel) has observed If ap|iearance goes for anything, the JatB could 
not but be Aryans." The rase of the (iujars also falls m the sxmo 
nategory. Thoy are men with finest noses in India and with long head" 
.nd tall Statures. They are no doubt dark in complexion but tom- 
plexloo does not count much id the determination of race "The most 
important points to be observed in the Indo-Aryan senes of measure- 
ment* arc the great uniformity of type, and the scry slight differences 
between tho higher and lower griaip*.” And thi-. type is so persistant 
that the .Tat - and the Omars wherever thoy arc found pre-eni the same 
characteristic* of head. nOS» and stature and •van complexion. I’oder 
those cimimstaocw- •'thiiolegicuily * pen blog the Juts and the (iujars urn 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity of sound in names ought no* *o 
ituslMd us into belicing them to t<- doxeondnnl- of the (iiet.e or 
Khixars who were undoubtedly Mongolian in race. 

The Marathon presuat ion distinctive character! sties, yet they imiat 
!m classed among tho Aryo-Hr-viduns and not an Scyilio-Dravtdian .is 
S r H. Risley strangely anough has done. Their hoad. aro broad; but tho 
head is not the determining factor in tho assignment <f race. The 
Mongolians have indeed broad heads but some of the Aryan rates too 
have broad heads such a* the Celts. The Census Report for 1911 ex- 
t>ret*M a doubt as'to tne conclusion of Sir H. Risley that tho Murathsa 
are Scythian* and adverts to the opinion of ethnologist* that limy aro 
probably dotcendanuol Alpine Aryan*. ( Hadden, W anderi ngs of puoplo) 
The second raoo of Aryan mv.ulor* <>t India who procip.lly sullied in 
tho U.P. and tho Deccan appear tv have been Aryans with broad heads 
Otherwise il is Impvi-slble to explain the medium head- of 'he projic 
of tl.e l.'.P. who ur> looked upon In Sir H. Risley us Aryo-IVi'idiacs. 
'I lie Drnvidtans have long heals and if they mixed with the lire! raco of 
Aryan Invaders with long heads who ure to be found in the Punjab “ad 
RajputAn.x tho mixture of those race*, both with longheads, cannot lead 
to medium hoods. We have, therefore, perforce to hold that tiio second 
horde of Aryan- who earae into the UP. and who mixed themaelvc. 
w tli the Dravldlno people mere were Aryans with broad heads. 

The head, however, as wo havo said above and ns has been observed 
by Sir II. Riil-ybimself. is not the most distinctive sign of race. The 
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feature non distinctive o 1 race is the now. Thi none distinguish** th* 
Aryan both from tb« i»r»vldi»n and tb* Mongolian typo*. Th* 
flue nose of the Aryan is distinct from tlie brood no*o of the Dravl- 
d>nn and the lUt now of the Scythian. The fluness ol th* Scythian 
or Mongolian face -trike* every observer a* the root of the no** 
dors not appreciably rise above the level of the eye*. To measure thi* 
rise the orbito-n ini index has been invented by aiithrop,«nei rists and this 
index ha* been used, at Sir William Fowler's Suggest ion; especially wher* 
■ boro Is reason to nispoot intcrmixtiuo with tlui Mongolian type. <<’on- 
Stis Ke|»>rt 1901 p. 497j. To determine, therefore f ihti Maratlia* have 
any Scythian or Mogotiun blood in them we have to look to Ibis index* 
I-oi us see what the indices are in this coiieciion The flat-faced Mon- 
golians an called platyopa*. their index being below 110 Ihoso who 
have indices between 110 and 114*9 ore called mesopic, while thou 
whose Index I* 113 or above are called pro-opic. Tho Inst can have u« 
■niituro with Mongolian Hood. Now all the numbers of the Indo- 
Aryun type are placed hy thoir high averages in the pro-opic group 
(Census Report for l*U| page Gli2> and thus it i- impossible that the data 
and tho Gujais can have any Mongolian Hood n them. The case of th* 
Marutbao apparently pr-**uta some difficulty. Their orbito-nasal index 
is medium, that Is they are me-epic aid hence it is difficult to decide 
whether they have Scythian blood in tbeir veins. For tbit mesopic 
naturo of their nose may as well be doe to mixture with Dravidian 
blood.* Moreover Aryan cboraoieristlt* do tend to assert themselves 
in tho Marat Ua- whenever their position improves as may bo absolved 
by every careful observer, the uoso gulling liner and higher -t th* 
bridge. Wc have tmxtod of ihls subyoi at greater length in our bool 
"Epic India" and It i« sufficient to further remark here that tho Census 
Report fer 1911 bus given ui> the classification of Marithn* by Sir H. 
Hlsley u» Sc; tho-Dravulians and tends to treat them as Aryo-Uruti- 
dians 1.0. born of m > lure of . broad-bunded Aryan type with th* 
Dravidian type 

ilistcrlnl conaideraticns, wu will now go on so show, support the 
conclusions thus far sot forth oo nnihropotnetrical grounds, espe- 
cially with regard to the doubtful case of the Marolbaa. The mate- 
rials for constructing th* ancient history of the Maratbns are ample anti 
trustworthy They have already been put together by noted scholar- 
hk*SirR. li. Bh-iodarktr and others. Tie foremost observation t,» 
nvoko t‘ that tb* fact that the Aryans did outer into and settle in the 
Deccan long before tho beginning of tho Cbri-tYm ere, s universally 

* la !*c! a* Ui* Dravid .ns arr set pro* sac. IMIr lilllirt "it* So tbiant mnnM lr,.l 

Cotta Mrvoc n.iurr of tv staratOa Disc- II at all thr M.rllt.i iScuIU lave bttu 
tif.ua til s-r H. R-.ltv » Stf ll,t- \ry.*», A. *lr,.dv show* will! rt..rU la II, c 
H«a S; H. Halt, was mitkd wills rts.nl in iBt .vur.lhai ippiirallv own* to 

Is OKmdiir WUosI them oturs.N* io hit marls .P»l l»ea la II* ('eov*. 

*rotl <IOoi| 
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accepted by all scholars. On the olhor luind, UiMOfy tells u« tltul the 
-Sskns or Scythians invaded the Deccan in the first century A. D. and 
that their stay in 'll- Deccan was limited to about S3 year* only, beini: 
Anally dnv*n away by SuiavaUanaGuutumi-putra of Pnlthunu. If this i* 
*o how can the people of the Deccan be 8cytbo-Dh>vidian? How is it that 
the Aryans who settled in the pmvinro loo# before live Scythian- came 
hsrn left no trace of their blooil in the population ? That they settled 
hero Is u fact which can not he gimiald. The history - of this settlement 
of the Deccan by the Aryan? is given by Sir R. Biundnrlar as follows : 
"The tlrst nnd the oldest Aryan province in the southern country was 
Vldarhhn or Berur. The RnmZyai.n and the MciUSbbarit.i thaw that Vi- 
darhhn was inhabited when DandalidMoyii or MabHrashtru proper w»« 
a forest". (Bhsndu That's History of the Deccan pngo 314.) It may It 
added that the |>eoplc who settled in Vidsrbhi wer- called Bhojo. that 
Dimiynnu wits the daughter of a Bhoja ’.king and that Nals when 
showing, in the Mahltbbdrata, to Damaynntt the way to her father's 
oounlry- distinctly points to Rorurs. 

The Aryans hereafter settled m the Daudakanipyn or Maharashtra 
proper the chief river of which - ,* the Godnvnn. Tho original inhabitant* 
being few. the iHoguagc of the nsw settlers became the language of the 
people c-nerally though In a corrupt or PrUkrtt form. As the country 
to the south of tlw Krishna was moTr populously inhabited by Dravi 
duns, it became the boundary, so to speak. if th- Aryan -ettletnent n* 
also of the Aryan language. Bauds of set Hi r- no doubt penetrated 
furthor south down to Cape Comorin ond impressed their Aryan 
civilisation and religion on the people but being few they could not im- 
pose their language upon them. On the contrary they adopted the 
language of the people there and oven some of their customs. This 
n a nutshell is the account of the Aryan advance into the south. 
Hie Deccan being originally a f..r*u and boing settled principally by 
people of the Aryan race became Aryun in population and in speech 
while the portion to the south of the Krishna remained Dravidian in po- 
pulation and speech, a fact which squares to exactly with the ethno- 
logical aspect of the two pan* of tho southern peninsula. 

The date of thin an tt lemon t of the Aryans in the Doeoan ie plaeud 
by Sir R. Bhnndarlur In about the 7th Century B. C. on inrontrover 
tildo' grounds, especially on the fact that while place* to the south of tho 
Vlndhya are not mentioned by P.lnlm tboy are added by Kdty.lyanu 
In his Virtlkae. Wo come to etill firmer ground when we come to the 
inscriptions of Asoka of the 3rd century B.C. as they distinctly mention 
the «a.-f.*ai the PawonlkM and the Aparantas. The last Is Northern 
Konkan and its then capital was 8tlrp8raka. < It may be -ddod that 
Buddhistic sacred book* speak of Sarpsrsbo and PaithAD* oven befor. 
this timo). Pettamkas are the people of Paltbana or PrutUhthiaa and 
RUttika* are the P.ashtrikas. who »ro clearly the aneestort of the 
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DlMwn Marathas. Asoka'a inicriptioos a'so ipeak of tbs Bbojaa. Son 
as the Kudin inscription speaka of Mahabbojaa alio, in the samo way 
ih* KAshtrikas mum havo spoken ol tfcuuiaolvai as MahSrSahtrlka. 
and the country Id which they lived cjbi to he failed Mihortshtrn. 
“Thus a hundred (eari before l'atanjaii. the whole of ihe southern 
peninsula was in d rect communication with lb* norlb. Maharashtra or 
Deccan had kingdom* governed by Ratta* and Ehojan. ' 

Ihceo Aryan settlers In llerar acd the Docoun were Aryans of the 
I ai liar race l.e. of the second race of Aryan invader* who came through 
iheGsngetlc lutein and who principally occupied tha hoi lands of the 
Madliy iu9e>» to ibe w.aiib of Hie Ganges and tho Jumna. We have this 
tradition preserved In tit* story of Srikrishnu given In tho llartvaatiit 
whioh Is certainly the oldest I’urina extant. The Hanvatfisa say* that 
»'ien Srikrisbna fled from Mathura against the threatened invasion of 
the city by JaraSuodh* b* was asked to go (o the four countries in the 
l*e<cau which were ftunded by four sons of Yadu. The** four sons ol 
Yadu by Niga wive* It is said bad founded four kingdoms one In MnhlsL 
unit!, unothi r on tho tablelucd of Sahysdrl. a third in Bnnnvasi and 
the fourth in ftatnapura on the soiiherorno-t iu. This tradition oleuriy 
iidica'cs that the i *opl< alio settled in the Deccan acd southwards 
along 'he west coast were people born of Aryan fatbersland Dravldluu 
mother* Wiib regard to the Rhone of Per.tr. the Mah.ibhsruia sa>< 
teat Rukmi wus king of the IMk-liioitt- as -md was a Rhoj* 
king. Thus Pnriinlc tradition clearly Indicates that the Bboja. 
..id the Rattn- were born of Aryans of ihe I.uuar race 
foreign ovidenoe also -ubnt \nti»tes the same theory. In the Peri- 
plus. ibis part of the oruntry is described at Ariake or thecountry of Ibe 
Ary as, a name given probably on in purpose to distinguish >• from 
Pamnrike I. » the country of the Dravldtnns immediately to the south 
of it. 

We are nut roucnied here with tho political hutory of MaliSris 1 
tr.i which »" w ill detail In the next liook but wo may advert to it in a 
genital way i-. order to show how this tradition of the Ilhojas and 
Ruling Icing dexundtd from Aryans and Aryans of the lunsr race con- 
tinued to t» antort tiu><! among the people down to the?th century A.D. 
In the time of Agumitru (2nd Century Il.C’.l Vidarblm was ruled liy 
M .tdhuru Sena and Ya|nn Seen name;- cloarly Aryan and Kahatny.v 
P’-uui the 2nd contuij B. C, to the 3rd century A. D. Maharashtra was 
ruled by the tiSImabnna- who called lliriMolvea Andhrabhyilya* but 
thopeoplv were called Rattan sad MoliarfithUat Icacrlptlonncf their timo 
testify- After thee Andhralbritya* who themselves wore Aryo-Hravl- 
diaus as we shall show hereafter, tte Rlshtrika* again asserted their 
independence nod it seems certain that from the 3rd century D. 
down to tne 6:>i KaslitrakUl,. kings rulod in the Deccan, for the Ch»- 
|uky»s lit their inscriptions say that tho> established thoir power by 
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conquer! ng a RSshtrakau. Now tho Raabtrokntaa are In inacriptiom 
represented a* descendants of Sltyoki. a Yadava well-known in the 
Pursuit. while the Jadbavas or Yildavaa represent themselves . 1 * 
do'crndmi- of Srikrishpa himself. Thus the two leading Maratba 
families who ruled Maharashtra entertained tbo tradition that they 
were Yadavu*. Hence It maybe said that the Marathi* by long tradition 
beliarod themselves to ba Aryans by descant. 

Sir R. G. Bfaandarker in his history of the Deccan says the eame 
thing “Wo have seen from care Inscriptions,' says ha, “that from 
remote times, tribes of Ksbntriyas calling themselves Dhobis snd Rlsh 
trikiu or Rattis were predominent in the country. In the -northern 
part ol the Doecan they called themselves MahSrathls, Hut In other 
parts the tiame was Rattis, since wo know that many modem chiefs of 
the Southern Maratba Country call thomsolvoa Rattis. Some of thete 
tribes mast have colled themselves. RSshtraktUa. The Rflshtraknta 
family was in all likelihood the main hranch of the KsHstriyas who gave 
their name to the country and who ware found in it even in tho time of 
Anoka fP. fiS.) “Tho Rishtrakntae, " Sir Bbandarkar goo* on to add 
"the real native rulers of thecountry were sometimes eclipsed by enter 
pricing pr r,c>8 of foreign origin such as the SatavObanns and the ChS 
tukyas." Wa have alrnady ndvorted to tho SKiavBlianas nnd they were 
from Andhra ond therefore foreign to Maharashtra, hut they wore Aryo- 
Dravldians as we ahall shod and wa may now go on to see who the ChS- 
lukyas were. These too appear of foreign origin, hut they were Aryans 
mid Sir R. Bhandorkar by foreign merely meane foreign to MahS 
rdshtra. 

Tho Chalukyas ruled principally form Badsmi In the Southern 
Maratba Country b«t they were not Dravldians; they were pure 
Aryans from the north nnd belonged to the solar race of Ayodhya. This 
t minion has been preserve! by Bilhaps in tho VikramSnkadevacharita 
,nd is also mentioned In tho inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas 
Hiuen Tting dearly says that PuUkaahln II whom he vlaitod was .« 
Kahat rly* and belonged to the Mah&rJsbtra country. The Inscriptions 
of these Chalukyas themselves state that they were born In the 
Mlntivyu goti* and woro HlritTputras. Wbal HUrltlputraa meant 
we will try to elucidate when wo come to their political history, but the 
Mimivyn-sotra indicates tho tradition that they belonged to the Solar 
race. The ChSlukyas of the north are represented by Chanda bard of 
i’rithvirdju oa belonging to the Agnikula. The theory of Chanda about 
Agnlkalss ha* been provod to bo unfounded <we believe that tho RUE 
itself is misunderstood on this point ns wo shall have to show In our 
nest volume) and that the four Agnlkula families really belong toother 
racss tho only Agnikula family being the Partin Bra with the Vaslshta 
gotrs. Por tho Chalukyas of MahBrlshtra are eh own in tonrlptions to 
bare married Into the R&ehtrakDta family. In a grant of Dnnlidurga 
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ollbe RllohtrakOta family (J. B. R. A. & Vol. II) ll .1 llm the 
4i„,«n of Indra belonged to the Lunar race on eh« mother's side and to 
tfc« Sbalikyo race 00 tho father's ( trjfr •f'HFvf* 'K ^11* rrftwgi ). 
This opposition indicate* the fact that the CMNukyas were looted upon 
as belonging to the Solar race. The eastern Chalukyas represented 
themselves *» torn ol tha Lunar race. Wlialhar they belonged or not to 
1 hr Lunar race it l» certain that Inscriptions of data aarlior than Ohaml 
show that they war* not looked upon as Agnikulaa which affords to 
somo a ground to believe Ihst they were foreigner* admitted into the 
Ksb.urlya mate by purification in fira. Chalukyas ..re In our rir» 
clearly fffyan* and of tho Solar race. 

Ii la remarkable indeed that this tradition of rscei* 'till preferred 
among tho Msraihas of even modern daya. It is well-known that the Shi 
tifisnf Mambas believe in three -an ias via, Soma. So rye, 8*»ha plainly 
. roving tn»t the Marathas are Aryo-Dravidinns, and not Scytho-Dravi- 
liar.s. Vow strangely enough the Chalukyas or Chalakes who are still 
une of the leading Marothn families are still assigned to the Surya- 
ramn. see the notod pofli issued from Kolhapur and called flnUsitm' 
it ~i c\ JITlt’vt ?**!> Now another Marathi family oil.. the Kadsms 
■ b" arc plainly the Kadamba* of ancient inscriptions assigned in them 
to the same tratl gotra as tha Chalukyas (Ind. Ants VI page 24| are 
kl*>o assigned to the Huryavimda in tha above book of the modern 
Maralbos. TB*s> facts prove that tbesi 9<i families* traditions of the 
Manuka* are not Imaginary proilgctions but arc supported by ineorii- 
tional records which go hook to the fifth and sutb centuries A. 1>. 
According to both of thorn the Chktukyas and llie Kadombo* are Solar 
race Kshatriyas while the Jldliavas and the RiUhtrakUtas (R.itakutc in 
the modern Marathu books represetited by *na, ra»5»r^ dec., see oms 
r-i|( page 45) are believed to be Lunar race Kshatriyas. 

History and tradition, thereforo. doos not contradict the inference 
drawn from the features of the Mara that that they are Aryo-DavidUns. 
There can be no Scythian blood Inlhclr veins and their Aryan blood ia pro- 
minent. Sir K.O. Hbatdarkar has shown that the ancient Aryans tattled 
and founded kingdoms In MahdrSsbtra, that there was one incursion of 
the Scythian orSakasabout the beginning of the Christian era but within 
a few years Oautnmiputra defeated and drove them away and ‘left no 
remnant of tho race of Kbagilrata*. Inscriptions! records of tho Obl- 
lukySs. the Rfishtraknias and the Vfldavas show that they belonged to 
the Solar or Lunar racet of Kabatrlyau. and the modern representatives 
of theae Maratbn families tha Jfidhavas. the Chalices or Sslankhis. the 
Kadams. the Ehnleraoa and others still maintain tbsltttne traditicaiof race 
W* »r# Justified ill holding that a tradition continuing after «o many 
centnriex must be acespied and it proves in our vlow indisputably that 
the Maratha* are Aryans. If there Is any tnliture la their blood it is of 
the original peaplc belonging to the NJga vjmit or tho Drav.dian race. 
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Wr will now p*ss on to consider how bl the history of the Guyars 
eontradlcis the inforenee drawn from tbdr physical characteristic* via. 
thut they mini lio treated unquestionably as Aryans. A nr rot deal of 
unhictoricol bias has confused historians on this point and has misled 
them to consider them as foreigners and Mongolians. There :s no 
doubi that historically speaking the word ftiijur or Gurjara occurs from 
about rhe 7th century A. D. and prominently In the work of B*i>a and 
Miuen Tsang. The former mentions them -* being conquered by. 
Prabb&kuravardhana. much in the same way as he conquered the 
Huns ; while the latter mentions two Gurjara kingdom* 
one in Rajputana at BblnmSl and the other ut Broach 
Krcen ibis, historian* suddenly lamp to the concluMoil that 
the Gujars were foreigners who came into India along with 
the Huns in about tha dth century. |V. Smith E. H. 7rd Edn. pages 
and «12). But Smith Is candid eaough to admit that the Gurjaras 
ore Itlle'.ed to bare entered India either along with or soon 
after the White Huns and to bare settled iu large numbers In Ita(- 
putaOH, hut that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they oamt 
from or to whn: race they belonged tp. 112). If there is uo mention any 
where In history as to where from, when and whether tbo Qujor* 
oinie int*. India from outside, why should historians cat e Mierrd that 
they came at all from outside? It *enns that this is merely a suggestion 
made by bias and in defiance o! the ethnologieul argument which clear- 
ly proses that the Gnjars belong totbe Aryan raco. 

But the hiss lias so far predominantly acted or. Sir Vincent Smith’* 
views in spite of the above can did statement, as to make him ot»err<> 
elsewhere that the Parihar Rajas of KaoM] were the descendants ol 
•karka/ian' foreign Immigrants into Rojputana In the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury and first ccusins of the Gujars, a theory of Mr. D. H. Bbandarkar 
elucidated in his article on the "Foreign dements in the Hindu popula- 
tion" In Indian Antiquary Vol. XL, in which lit puis for'h the sugg'-.- 
tion that the Gujars are the descendants ol Kbaxars wlm must have 
come into India along with the Huns. It is, therefore, necessary :o 
examine 'ho arguments of Mr.D.R. Bbandarkar in detail and 1o*oe how- 
far they are correct. Let us firs* sec from the Enoyelop.rdia Brltnnmca 
who the Kbaurs are. "The Khluars ure histone ngur.s on th- 
border-land of Europo and Asia for at least ninjl hundred years (A I>. 
1*0- 1100.) Their homo was on the spars of the Cauosiu— They were 
thv Vene ians of tho Caspian Sea and the Euxine, the UDivvr-al carriers 
between the I jst and the West. The origin of the Kb-nirs i- much 
disputed but they ure regarded as akin lofieorglans. Finns I'griansand 
Turks. The Kliarars were fair-skinned, black-hatred and of a remarkable 
beauty. The Ksra fblack) KOaxnts were however ugly, short aad almost 
ns black as Indians'. Now from this description of the Kliarars, it is 
absurd to identify the Oojars with the Khawrs. There were black 
Kb.it.irs indeed but they were ugly and short. The Indian Guj.rs are 
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oil Mil and with fine features, though dark In comploxlon. The tall 
Uautifol Kbaiaro or* on the other haid very lair and not dark like 
the Oujer*. They main are allied to the Fiona and the Ur*** and 
must he Mongolian in face as indeed the Huos were. But the Gujaw 
can never be said to be Mongolian in face, their feature* especially the 
note being diatinotly Aryan. 

The history again of the Kharars as detailed In thl* artiole does not 
show that they over left their country, like the Sakae.theVuefhl or the 
Huns. “Throughout the 6th century Kbataria was a mere highway 
for the wild hordes, to whom the Huns had opened the passages into 
Europe and the Kliaxsra took refuge (like the Venetians from Attila) 
” ' nlon * <*>' seventy months of the Volga - Then again we are told that 
their county bordered on Hernia and Byzantine, the southern boundary 
•*f whloh never greatly varied and they were for the most pnn restricted 
within thocoupad up area". It is therefore difficult fo Mi, or that the 
K bazars ever came to India. It it certain that history contains no 
mention of their having done so. 

The disposition and the occupation of the R bazars seem alto to 
differ diametrically front those of the Gutart. A» above quoted “ they 
-ere the Vonitlans of the Caspian and ibeBlaok Sc*. B civil commercial 
l«-aple and founders of cities” The Uujars on the othrrband are nomadic 
(•caplet and cattle broedsrs by profestion. They in fact never trade and 
if.- no: a city tcttlod people with elaborate civil organisation. It seem* 
clear, therefore, that the KtiMars could not have been the forefathers of 
the Gujar* of India. Mr. D. R. Bhotidartar has certainly been mitled 
In similarity of sound and by tho mere mention of Khagars along with 
Huns in western history. 

Mr. 1>. K. Bhandarktr’s other argumonts adduced in hia paper 
need not be scrutinized, as they do not pertain to historical consi- 
derations. We need not stop to see whether Gurjara. th» Sanskrit 
word, has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritists though apparently 
there is no reason why they should have done so. for they could have 
pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara. nr whether Gujar. Gnjar, Gurjara 
nimas still surviving are the natural Prakrit forms oommg out of an ori- 
ginsl Sanskrit word Gurjzra. But It Is necessary to examine hit opinion 
carefully whetherGuJars being known as foreigners could have, owing to 
their success In conquest, been admitted by Hinduetothe rank of Kshatri- 
y Hiuen Tseng distinctly mentions that the kingcf Gurjara (Bhinmal ) 
«■’ n KshBtriy* “This it ifiterestlng" observes Mr. Bhtndarkar-th.it 
i- early as the first half of the seventh oeutury f. c. about a century 
after their coming into Indio the Gujar* had become Hindus and hail 
ctiully acquired tho rank of Ksbatrips” Ordinarily the inference should 
have been the opposite of this viz. thst the Gojars could not 
U'o. been foreignert us they could not have succeeded in 
gaining the status of Kshstriyas within a hundred years of their 
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coming into India. Far we arc historically certain that cane waa not 
10 fragile in the sixth and seventh centuries A. D. The inscription* t>! 
the Guptas and even of Harshae father show that kings were particular 
in preserving tho purity of caste (see VaroavyavasthSpanapara applied 
to Prabhskara Vardhaea Bp. In. VoJ. V. p. 200.1 Mr. Bhandarkar 
similarly twist* a third fact into un argument tn support of hi» 
theory, though it is in reality an argument against him. The 
Gujarn Gaud* Brahmins are also foreign' rs according to Mr. 
Bhandarkar. The argument that foreigners I ccoming kings could 
enter the Ksbatriya ouete might bo plausible though even that is 
weak but they could not become Hrahmin* for there could not have been 
any incentive to admit them as Brahmins. Moreover the Kharars do not 
appear to havo had castes among them. Hence why ehould soma 
Khaxars alone become Brahmins? The fact that there is an ancient class 
of Brahmins called GujarOaud isan argument fccholding thatthe Gujm« 
were an Aryan people with their usual four castes. This also explain' 
how there are Gujar BaniaS and Gujar cultivatura cr Gujar Sutars 
( carpenters ) and so on. The existence of a Gujar Karhnda Brahmin 
family is also of no importance as it may have got that name by even re- 
aidcnce in Gujar ooontry as the addition of th* surname vzvto suggest-. 

Mr. Bhandarkar a fourth argument is still more strange and based on 
wrong information and wrong inference. { PadlhSra is the usual 
FrJkrlt form of *fi«ir and yet Mr. Bhandarkar takes the opposite line 
•nil >«y* that Pratihara Is the Sanskritted form of nSjT». Why "gain we 
ask should 8anskrlt change ift-m into Pratihara? But this is by the l>ye) 
An inscription from Jodhpur gives the origin of Padibars ss fol)o«s. 
There was a Brahmin who married two wive- a Brahmin woman and a 
Kshutriya woman. The de-oendants of the Brahmin woman are called 
Brahmin Padibar- while the descendants of the Kshatriya woman .ire 
called Kshatriya Padhihars. “The marriage of a Brahmin 1- says Mr. 
Bhandarkcr .“with a Kshatriya woman with the result as related a 
this inscription is curious uaif con only 6» accounted /or at fviny of 
foreign Importation. How this inference follows from the lirst premise 
will be a ptuxle to many. Moreover the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
K-hattiya woman is not curious. It * provided for in Smritis and 
it e«ce w.e a living practice in tho fourth, fifth and sixth centurie* 
as many inKriptions (see Cc*p In III) as stated further on show Ami 
the result was exactly as stated here; the sons of tho Brahmin ■amen 
became Brahmins and of the Kshatriya weenon been in a Jtsheiriyas. As 
Brahmins and K«hatnyns ate the samo food even up to the 7th century 
such marriages were not offensive. The history of the development 
Of the caste system in India may he given here in a nutshell. The 
race being the same, caste in ancient times among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Honcc Brahmins often married Kshatriya wives. 
In oldest times their progeny was treated a* of the Brahmin caste. By 
degrees. however, caste became rigid and the progeny of such marriage- 
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wax (re.ue^ ax i a term edict to between Brahmit* and Kfchatriyas. In fur- 
ther proem of rigidi£catioti of citt « the progeny followed the coite of the 
ruotbors. Such was the case iu about the 6tU century A. D Lastly from 
about the 8tb or 'Jth century onward morris*** wax restricted to the same 
cnateonly. ThU history i* easily dedurible from a comparison of i he 
Smrxti* ;i&d from inscriptions. As ibis, is not the place to discuss the 
!«•, Inert- we atop here But what bus been *ald here is enough u> 
Hb»m* that the progeny of a Brahmin man end a K>.|utriya woman being 
tfH .tH.i as Kshatriyais not curioua (hw Manu^rtti^runn 
Vf irmrfffiftfiirffa* VI. 10 I. But supposing it was so. the 

money is not great, nor do#* it follow that therefore the PndbiLora 
■•err foreigners. 

Wii -halt di-cuss the orig-.n of each ol the Rajput fumill*- III India 
n mr next volume. Hero II is. however. necessary to state that Mr. 
Ilhandnrkar has attaehod too much weight and importance to (tie 
legends about tlm progenitor- ol many lamilie* given in inscriptions or 
If traditions. The legends ol Ksitatriyas being born ol lire or of 
I.ikihmao* brother of Rums, or ol the Ms navy a Risi are all Imaginary 
•in I very litii* historical information it derivable from these stories. 
\W. Bl.-sadarkar’s treating the Chlluky«S and Xadambao as of priestly 
>' dln is Indeed ridiculous. Because in one inscription MSnavya Rishi 
i . said lo be the progenitor of the K« dam has It doee OOI follow that the 
K .dumbo* were at any time Brahmins, lor the progenitors ol all castes 
•r peoples tu Indi t are believed to be RiahiS especially the seven Risius. 
B. it This origin is imaginary. Again Manu is alio looked upon as iho 
progenitor ol .11 human beings mid hence it cannot bo argued 
tb.i all people- were Kshatrlya* In origin. In short. It Is 
strange tbit Mr. Bhandurkar should *e«k lo derive any historical In- 
lerencr from these imaginary legends about the progcnitois of 
peoples. Such legends are important only as traditions and if 
traditions ire long current they- may be treated ns proof of race. The 
Callukyas of the Deccan looked upon theuuclvos in their oldest docu- 
mem* as born ol the MSnavya golra and hence they should be looked 
upon as Aryan in race. The Kndambae also thought they were born 
ol the same gotru and hence they also might bo looked upon as K-lu- 
tryus and allied in raco to Ibe CliSlukyns. Tim Siltdo* looked upon 
themselves as born of Sesha and hence they may be looked upon a* 
Draridians by race. Mr. Bhmvdarker admits that the Stndas were a 
cl .i of the Nigo tribe and yet begin- a para (p. 2 ? ditto) with the 
seut-iiee: “Another foreign tribe yhi h cane fron the norlS /-> /Ac 
vufA itSihdat." The word foreign plainly moam foroign^o India and 
cannot therefore lit’.y be applied to the Slndas nor does any thing show 
that the Slndas rut- from the north. Mr. Bhaodarfcar seems so far 
obsessed by his theory of foreign origin of noted peoples of India that 
even Brahmin, if mentioned as coming from Ahiccliutru in tho north 
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appear to him to be foreigner". If ChahumSn. and Padhihars and P.»n»* 
roan and Chiiukyaa arc aaid to havo ccme from AhichhMra they 
appear to him to be foreigner". But Abichhatru was a famous contra ol 
Aryan settlement and oivllltation bolng tbs capital of the PaflcbSlas ■" 
well-known In the Vedlc literature and It la not at all strange that 
Kihatnyu* and Brahmins should represent themselves a* coming fnin 
Ahichhatn. One falls to see. however. how this tradition of coming 
from Ahichhitru can make any people fvreitjut'i. One is const rained 
t.> set down Mr. R. D. BbamUrksr's theory especially about the Gayar* 
•s absurd and there is. to sum up, nothing in history to »liow that 
Gujar' were foreigner* or Klutar*. or that they came into India from 
outside along with the Hunt of the tilth or sixth century A. D. Their 
■ iithropometrical characteritics are purely Aryan, and history doe" not 
at all contradict this inference. 

Lastly wo have to speak adout the Jots. Their ethnological chara- 
t eristics also, w. have already seen, are clearly Aryan. They are fair, 
till, high-nosed and long-headed. Does their history contradict their 
lining Aryans? It may he stated at once that the Jats have very littl* 
history of their own rill we coroe to quite recent times when the pre-eni 
Jut kingdoms both Htnda* and Sikhs in the U. P. and the Panjdb were 
founded. But the Juts have the oldcjt mention of tbo three. They are 
mentioned in the MihabhUrata as Jartas (tnn) in the Karnaparvi. The 
not mention we have of them it in the sentence r*nr» in the 

grammar of Chandra of ih* fifth Century. And this shows that the Jat i 
were tho enemios of the Huns and not their friends. The Jats opposed 
and defeated the Hubs j thoy must, therefore, have been the Inhabitant" 
of the Panjah and not invaders or intruders along with the Hull". Does 
tho .iliovo "ontonce indicate that Ysiodhanua of Mandsuur inscription 
who decisively defeated the Huns wsi a Jat? He may have been so a" 
Jats have been known to have migrated into tho country of the Milam 
or Central India is into Sind, But thii is not material to our inquiry. 
Tho sentence amply "hows that the Jat* were not invaders along with the 
Hun* but were their opponents. Nay it may be taken for certain that the 
Jan are the Vi* of the Voda>. They are even now preeminently agri- 
culturists. Agriculturists In Vedlc times were Aryan and classed as th» 
Yuliya caste.* The warrior class or Kshntriyas frequently married 
Vmsya wive- being immediately below them. This custom Its* obtained 
throughout ancient time* and is still preserved and Rajputs frequently 
take Jut wives. The almost Innate sense of caste prejudice in India hat 
greatly prevented the mixture of races ( Rajput* and Jat* are of tin 
■»me Aryan race) and the Jats have preserved their Aryan race almost 
uncontamiliuted Though treated a* Sndras by modern opinion owing 
to their being agriculturist*, and the practice of widow marriage they 
are tho purest Aryan* in India and belong to the lir-t race of Aryar 

v Al-Bsru* ,1," mu N.iuli the rveufvd (lQ«t of Xfiiani was 1 III 
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Invader* according lo our view, the Solar race of Aryan* who origin- 
ally Invaded and muled in the Panjah, being the first settlement of the 
I ndo* Aryans in thin country. The following remark* of R. Q. Letham 
in 'Ethnology of India' page 15* may hero he usefully quoted: “A* a 
general role a Rajput i* a Hindu and a Jat a Mahoniedon. Asa genera 1 
nil- a Jat i* also a peaceable cultivator. For all this, the Jat ia in 
blood neither more nor lei* than a converted Rajput and vice vena a 
Rajput may bo a Jat of the aoeient faith. That other difliervnces might 
h«vo been affected by this difference of creed it likely; the diderene- 
between arms and tillage a* prof cm on. between haughty automony 
and Mtbmissive depondonco are sure in course of time to tell upon tem- 
per and the feature*.' It may be added "that conversion from Hinduism 
to Iilam hat not necessarily the slightest eflect upon caste and that the 
Mahomedan Jata are still as casto-ridden at the Hindu Jat» 

We may In conclusion quote some remarks of 8ir D. Ibfcetaon 
from his "Punjab east"*' - <1916) regarding Jats and Gujars. "It may be 
that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
periods, though to my mind, the term Rajput ia an ooruputlonal rather 
than an ethnological expression. Du t if they do represent two sepa- 
rate wave- of Immigration. It Is exceedingly probable, both front their 
almost identical pApgfftle ami facial character and from the cln»o 
communion which hoa always existed between thorn that they belong to 
one and the atme ethnic -tixk.” “It is certain that the joint Jnt 
Rajput stock is in the main Aryo-Seythian if Scythian he no*. Aryan '. 
(Page 100). So again about Gujars he -rites : “The Gujars arc the 
eighth largest caste in the Pa 'jab, only the Jat*. Rajputs, Pathans, 
Arsms and Brahmins among the higher and Chamars ami Cliubri.* Riming 
the lower exceeding then;. They nro fino.-staiwan fellows of pr tci’*ly 
the -in. hip* '» the Jot. He 19 of the same social standing as Hie J»t 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two cat and drink in common without 
any scruple” Ip. IS*;. It is. therefor* strange that Inspitc of the fact that 
every person who has had intimate aci|alnt«nce with the peoples of the 
Panjab has marked the ethnic identity of the Jats. Oujtrs and Rnjputs 
plainly Aryan and not Scythian, theories have usually been propounded 
by scholars about tbeir being Scythian, Gctce, Yue-chi, Khisar and what 
nut and about their having cornu into India within historical times, nay, 
on this side oven of the Christian era. There i» not a scrap of historical 
evidence ovon to suggest much less to prove such Immigration (there 
is neither foriegn mention of their coming into India nor have they any 
troditioo of their own of sometime coming into India nor is there any 
historical Indian record, stone-inscription or other, of their so coming! 
and we can only ascribe such theories to that unaccountable bias of the 
minds of many European and native scholars, to assign a foreign >nd 
Srythic origion to every tin* and energetic caste in India. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION 



Having described ihe people we will now pass on to 
describe choir social condition that is, their dress and 
ornaments, thoir customs and their manners. In these 
respects too, the days of Harsha stand as a dividing line 
between ancient and modern India, constituting as it were 
tho last ring in the chain of ancient times. The dress of 
tho people in India, is thus described by Hiuen Tsang. 
"The inner clothing and the outward attire of the people 
haw no tailoring. As to colour, a fresh white is estoemed 
and motley is of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to tho armpit* and leave the right 
shoulder bare. Tho women wear a long robe which covers 
both shonlders and falls down loose. The hair on the 
crown of the head is made into a coil, all the rest of 
the hair hanging down. Some olip thoir mustnchios 
or have other fantastic fashions. Garlund* are worn on 
the head and necklaces on the body.” (Watters Vol I. 
p. ISO) TbU shows first, that up to the days of Harsha 
tailoring had not yet been introduced into India. The 
clothing both of men and women consisted as of old 
of one piece of cloth wound about the loins, and taken 
up above one shoulder in the case of men and above 
both in that of women. Tho Uttarlya or tho second or up- 
per piece of cloth was used by both men and women some- 
times but not neoessnrllv as Hiuen Tsang does not mention 
it. This dress is noticed not only in the Manusmriti, but 
alee by Greek writers. In fact, the Greeks themselvos and 
even the Romans used only two long robes, similarly worn 
over tho shoulders and falling fellow in folds. At tho pre- 
sent day the one cloth dress of women has still remained 
in vogue in Bengal, in Madras and partially in Bomday 
i. v. in the east, the west and tho south but has been sub- 
stituted by a sewn petticoat in the north, though even there 
the women in their houses use often the ono cloth covering. 
For men, the Dhoti or the lower cloth has still remained the 
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usuai clothing used in public. Except in tho south and west 
sewn clothes have now become the fashion; and for the upper 
clothing or uttarlya sewn clothes have everywhere been 
substituted The institution of tailoring was probably in- 
troduced after Harsha'a timo by tho Arabs in the eighth 
century and perhaps even later by tho Turks in the eleventh. 

How Hiuon Tsung’s description is accurate to the last 
detail is borno out by the following description by BSnaof 
Harsha when he started on his tligvijai/a or expedition for 
universal conquest: "cfOn* T nt gH ft ff twW*! m$t TOW- 
■S'l^Nr fo rppgursr^trR " H. C. page 274. 
"Harsha wore two like Dukulax or fine cloth pieces marked 
with pairs of swans und wore round the topof his head, like 
the moon cresent on the head of Siva, a garland of white 
tlowera indicative of the sovereignty of the world " If 
two white fino garments marked with pairs of swan* and 
a white garland on hie head formed the auspicious dross 
of even a king aspiring to be an emperor, the dress of 
ordinary men in ordinary times could not have been 
anything else but two white cloth pieces, now a-days 
called Dhotis (called so probably because they are daily 
washed). The custom of wearing garlands on the head 
like a crown has now ceased entirely, and the turban 
lias been substituted for it. A turban, howover. (Usbnlsha) 
is spoken of in the Harsha Charica also and oven in 
the Mnhabhirata, but the description recorded by Mogas- 
thenes serves to indicate that tho upper garment and t)ie 
turban often formed one piece of cloth. It is probable, 
therefore, that no third cloth was ordinarily used for cover* 
ing the head. The difforonce between the great and the low, 
the dress being the same two pioocs of cloth, consisted in 
the fineness of its texturo and the whiteness of its oolour. 
I iiuen Tsang speaks of difforent fine cloths of wool, silk 
and cotton as follows ; "Kaushoya boing of silk, Kshauma 
a kind of linen, Kambala a texture of fine wool and 
llolala (or iiorala?) made from the wool of a wild animal," 
and l suppose cloth made of cotton. The art of making 
fine cloth of silk, wool and ootton had then reached per- 
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fection and ic may b « believed that cloth finer than that 
woven even now in England was then produoed, as even now 
in cities of India like Dacca. This advance or perfection 
in the art of weaving is to be gathered from a description 
by Bans of pieces of cloths collected for the* marriage of 

Rsjyaahil. _ " ttmu JffcH *** fofrs- 

H. C 202-3. "Tho palaco was strewn with Kshnuma (silk) 
Radar* (cotton) Duk&l« (linen) I.SlStantuja (?) Ansuka (?) 
Naitrat?) cloths glistening llko serpant’s skin, tit to be 
blown even by a breath and inferrable only by touch, of all 
colours of the rain-bow," Some of these materials of cloth 
cannot now be ascertained, but that the cloth was of the 
finest texture need not be doubted. The white was the 
colour esteemed by menbut probably women liked different 
colours and different designs of patches of ornamen- 
tation such as pairs of swan mentioned above Plain, 
borderless whito cloth was, then as now, not liked by 
women for it appears that this sort of cloth was distinctive 
of widows.* Of course Buddhist monks and nuns wore 
simple cloth coloured red, though in this colour there 
must have been different shades in the different schools 
a-, Hiuen Tsang says that the aixe and colour of tho 
plait* vary in different schools ( Watters I page 150. ) 
Jain recluses affected cloth colourod yellow and Hindu 
recluses or Sanyhsis used cloth coloured soiled red. 
These colours these throe religions probably chose of 
purpose to distinguish themselves from one another. 
Plain white clothing of widows is noticed oven in the 
Mahsbhsrata ( Asramavasi Parva ) when describing the 
widowed daughters-in-law of Dhritarilshtra. This dis- 
tinctive colour of widow's clothing has now been thrown 
into shade by the red colour perhaps taken in Imitation 
of Buddhist runs among the women of the south and by in- 
digo oolour by women in the north and west. Strangely 
enough white cloth is affected by and i* distinctive of pub- 
lic women at tho prosont day. 

' S«<K.C. ptttctM. W? Wnfl 11 L«ilheeAmiwKlo»M&¥ lte 

deal* o( Pr Jb<ut4r»i »«tr white do<Ui. 
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If the Indian people wore simplo dress they wore very 
fond of ornaments. In fact the taste of the Indian people 
is in this rospeot oxaotly the reverse of the people of 
tho west ( who spend more on dress than on ornamcnta ). 
Contrasted with the simplicity of their dress and 
habits Hiuon Tsang thus speaks of their ornaments. 
“ Tho ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
extraordinary. Garlands and tiaras of precious stones are 
their head ornaments and their bodies are adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy merchautile 
people have only bracelets” (Watters I p. 51). Even now 
the rage for ornaments in India is oxcessivo though per- 
haps want of gold and precious stonos has now compelled 
men to go about without ornaments. But morcnnt*. 
s&rdars and princes even now wear profusion of orna- 
ments according to their means. The tiara, however, has 
now disappeared and properly enough as perhaps 
since tho days of the Mahomedans there has been no 
crowned king as such, (except Shivaji alone) in India. 
Harsha is said by Bfina to have put on one bracelet in- 
dicative of his sovereignty but strangely enough is not 
said to have put on a crown. He was presented with a 
necklace of big pearls by Divaknramitra ns a fitting per- 
son to wear such a priceless ornament Armlets or Angu- 
da* have also not boon noticed by Hiuon Tsnng though 
they are by Bana as also Kundalas and Key urns Or ear- 
rings (see BAna's description of KumAragupta and MAdha- 
vagupta pages 197-198 where both are shown to have 
garlands on the heads and the tlrst a bracelet and Keyura 
and the latter a necklace.) The case of women is differ- 
ent. They, even the poorest in Fndia. must have some orna- 
ments on their porson while ns for rich women, they have 
a profusion of gold, pearl nnd stone ornaments. 

We must give some further minor details given by 
Hiuen Tsang about dress and appearance. “Most of the 
people go baro-foot and shoes are rare". Women even now 
go baro-foot and even though they may afford to use shoes, 
while country people and poor men have D»rfo»e*> to do 
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»o. “Thty stain their teeth red or black, wear their hair 
out even, bore their ears, hove long noses anti large eyes, 
such arc they in outward appearance/* (Watters, VoL I 
p. 151 ). The praotice of boring the eareevon now is, and 
must then have been universal for it is a practice prescri- 
bed by the Hindu Sastras and hence the appellation ‘un- 
bored' applied to people other than Hindus. As for the 
hair, the Brahmins must have usually shaved their heads 
a9 also their chins; but their description does not indicato 
so. Previously we are told, the hair on the head hang 
loose and hence they cannot have been cut even. This 
probably applied to the Kshatriyas and kings. The mili- 
tary officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whis- 
ker*. Sana's description of the Commander-in-chiof of 
Thanesar is very interesting in this respect. “ foifafl g w t 
w Rfrirod otiS&Uk 

f^BnV “wilh tangled hair on tho 
head, his cheeks covered with white bunches of whiskers 
and with his long white beard falling on his breast, as if 
fanning his master seated in the heart, though dead, with 
a ch&mara" H. C. p. 257-258. 

Wo will now go on to describe the manners and cus- 
toms of the Indian people and will speak first of their 
marriage customs. The foremost observation to make in 
this respect is that the custom of child-marriages had yet 
not arisen in India. Had it been othorwiso Hiuon Tsang 
w .uld undoubtedly have mentioned it as ho mentions the 
oustom of the prohibition of widow marriage. From 
Buna's description of the marriage of Rftjy&srI also the 
same inference can be drawn. Rijyasrl was married 
when she was physically fit to be married and consummation 
of marriage is spoken of on the day of marriage itself. 
Perhaps it may bo argued that this was Kshatriya fashion 
but apparently there was no difference between Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in this respect. BAna himself married the 
grown up sister of May Ora as tradition relates. In this 
matter also Harsha’s times thus are the parting link be- 
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tween ancient and modern India as hereafter wo shall see 
that child marriage was gradually introduced. 

The description of Rijyasrfs marriage ceremony given 
by Barm in the HarshaCharita isindeod masterly. poetical, 
picturesque and true to fact and nature. The extreme anx iety 
of the parents, all powerful as they were, is graphically 
described, and the grand preparations made on the occasion. 
It appears that it was then tho custom for intending 
bridegrooms to demand girls in marriage. (In modern 
India the contrary practice holds tho ground among the 
higher classes at leaet.) The father or guardian of the girl 
then chose from among the suitors tho best, chiefly on 
account of high family and then poured water on the hand 
of the emissary solemnly declaring the gift of tho girl. The 
bridegroom and his party thereafter came to the town of 
the bride and woro suitably lodged. On an auspicious day 
and at an auspioious time (astrology then being as powerful 
as now) fixed by tho astrologers, the bridegroom came in 
procession to tho houso of tho bride and was received at 
tho door by the bride's father, conducted to the assembly 
and duly honoured. The Kshatriyaa apparently observed 
purdah then as now and the actual marriage took place in 
the purdah where Brahmins were admitted. The immortal 
BSna describes the bride anxiously waiting near the mar- 
riage Vedi surrounded by her companions and incessantly 
chiding both her own heart and tho companions for 
prompting her to raise her head to havo a look at the 
bridegroom, as he entered the inner apart moot. Foi 
Indian brides then as now usually hung down thoir head, 
before the bridogrooms. At tho arrival of the exact aus- 
picious moment the bride and bride-grooms joined hands, 
kindled the sacrificial fire, throw In it the oblations of 
Lfljs or fried rice and walked the seven steps constituting 
life long friendship, tho most vital part of tho ceremony of 
marriago according totho Smritis. The bride and bride- 
groom then bowed to their parents and elderly ladies and 
relations and Brahmins. Strangely enough Baj.a docs 
not describe that there was a feast hereafter. He describes 
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their repairing to the Avfisa griha or specially prepared 
decorated honeymoon room where they passed their 
first night of conjugal happiness. The bridegroom is 
described by Bftpa as residing for about 8 or 10 days here- 
after at the father-in-law’s house and trying to gratify in 
every way his mother-in-law. He then departed with his 
bride after receiving suitable presents, servants and para- 
phernalia, to his own country. 

From the above detailed description it will appear 
that although tho ritual of marriage has remained almost 
the same, there i* a difference in the then and the present 
custom of marriage in two important points namely, that 
then the bridegroom usually sought the bride and secondly 
that consummation took place on the first day of marriage 
Indicating of course that the girls were grown up at the 
time of marriage. 

Tho next observation to make with regards to marri- 
age is that women once married could not be remarried, 
at least, in tho three higher castes as now. But the tonsure 
of widows is apparently a custom later than the times of 
Bana, for In one place, Bins speaks of the peculiar Veni. 
». e. braid of hair of widows, see mng 
H. C. p. 236. What this particular mode of Veni or braid 
of hair of widows was, there is no indication. In the 
Ramayana we have the expression e*3'*f'TCT applied to Sits 
when she was in Havana's house separated from her hus- 
band and this kind of Veni is also frequently mentioned 
by poets In connection with women whose husbands are 
away. Happier women put on the three braided Veni but 
what difference was made between the Ekavani of wives with 
husbands living but away and the Voni of widow* we can- 
not discover. Widows had also, as already stated, a dis- 
tinctive colour of their clothes, namely, tho white, other 
women wearing coloured clothes and clothes with borders 
probably. 

The custom of enforced widowhood, not accompanied 
by that of child niarriago must not then have been felt a 
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grievance though pitiable instances of women widowed 
in early ago like Rajyasrl must have occurred now and 
then. To these women Buddhism offered an asylum and 
the order of Buddhist nuna must have been principally 
composed of such women. Though thue enforced widow- 
hood did not then exist in its cruellest form, we have to notice 
another inhuman custom which appears to have thon 
obtained from the writings of poets and even the descrip- 
tionsof Binain the Harsha Charita. Widows of kings con- 
quered and slain in battle appear to have boon reduced to 
the condition of servitude in tho family of the conqueror. 
It is no wonder, therefore, such women often preferred 
death to servitude. It is strange that the woos of the 
widows of conquorod kings are a favourite topio for tho 
poet’s art to exhibit lUolf. Widow marriage not boing 
allowed, suoh women in the family of the conqueror might 
have also often been reduced to the condition of concubines. 
The hnroms of kings.it must also be noticed, consisted of a 
number of wives and a still larger number of concubines 
or courteiana. The latter, of course, easily exchanged their 
position with one king for that with another and greater 
king.* But that the widowed queens of conquered kings 
should usually have been reduced to the status of servants 
and sometimos of concubines socrus ratherstrange and cruei 
compared with tho otherwise well ordered and moral con- 
dition of the Hindu society and we would not have believed 
in it, but for such passages as tho following ono from 
Bana. 

-rah* H. C. P. 231. 

With these exceptions the condition of women was 
generally very good. They were well treated and well 
educated. RajyaAri was wall versed in various Kalas and 
SSstras and was n learned lady. Nay she was taught 
singing and dancing (H. E- page 197) arts which are now 
looked down upon as prohibited to respectable women in 
the Hindu society . Buds’* d e scription of tho da ncing of 

S« Ibe met lion of the concoblne* vri Uc kin* of X*’.*** who wti jad 

killed bv RXivi. prcunfed by Bh*ndi 10 H>r*»x ** vjb *r*H*WW* 
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the ladles of sardars and princes on the joyous occasion of 
the birch of Ilarsha is remarkable. Of course the dancing 
of such respectablo women was different from that of 
public women and wan not open to men to gaze at. And the 
dancing of men and women together did not exist as may 
be gathered from the fnottha: purdah was in force in those 
dny< and bonce mixed gatherings of men and women were 
impnftxiblo. 

The custom of Satl was of course prevalent. AndHarsha’si 
mother isdiscribed by Bara to have burnt her c elfeven before 
her husband was actually dead. The practice of burning 
oneself in lire, was resorted to even by men who did so 
often to express their intense affection tor a deceased mas- 
ter, or for the mere sake of merit or to avoid misery and 
pain. B&na describes Rijyasri a? about to burn herself in 
her destitution and also the friends of Prabhlkaravar- 
dhuna like his physician Rdtiyana and some of his ravouite 
ministers and servants burning themselves before or aftur 
his death much in the manner of the Japanese minuter 
who shot himself after the death of the last Mikado. These 
discretions of B&na might have been treated as mere poe- 
tical hyperbole had it not been for corroborating epigraphic 
evidence. In the Aphsad inscription (Crop. Ins. Vol. Ill 
P. 225| we find king KumSra Gupta burning himself in 
fire at Prayaga. Why he did so does not appear, but 
from the fact that he burnt himself at Prayaga, he may bo 
believed to have done so merely for the merit of it. 14 ?fr*?- 
I TO: The con- 

tempt of death exhibited in these acts of self-sacrifice is 
indeed remarkable. Then there were other modes of putting 
an end to one’s life, such a> falling from a precipice or 
swallowing dire poison and so on. These are described 
even in the MahSbh&rata and the custom of putting an end 
to one's lifo for various allowable reasons seems to be 
very ancient.* 

A* tor Inilincf Atium's preMratlon to oarn himself a tire tor not able to 
kin Jar»dratha or the PvSvoptvmna o* B^ituhtkri oo Vie batttoticli <smot!!«nn* 
<>■**•'1 todttfh). The CM **n of il PflYZIt H cv«« by 

M.iic* T»*nf. 
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We will lastly 'peak of the funeral customs of the 
people. The dead were usually burnt on pyre, except per- 
haps in the case of hermit? whose dead bodies were buried. 
On the third or tenth day bits of bones of tho burnt body 
were collected and generally sent to some -sacred place to 
be thrown into a river or pond considered snored. Sraddhas 
wore performed at which Brahmins were fed and gifts 
of several kinds were made to Brahmins. It does not. how- 
ever, appear that the gifts mentioned in modern Purl nas 
and later bocks had then come into vogue. The following pas- 
sage from Bana’s Harslia Charita describing what was done 
at the time of the obsequies of the deceased Prabhlkara father 
of Hnrsha will show this— yen 
ri‘^ ^ Jl.fl ?!■ 5Ti IT •TT*»>ri . SiJTTgTifjffh ^IqHW -I Wf-N-T'T’niU- 

Wl tofafa sr^Tfirfaf^ iranira: H. C. p. 241 "When the 
Brahamin (one) eating the first oblation to tho dead had 
been feasted, when tho hod. tho seat, tho Chlmara. the um- 
brella, the drinking bowl, tho carriages and the arms anil 
other belongings of tho decensod monarch, which could not 
be looked at without pain, had been given away to Brah- 
mins, when his bones had boon sont to a holy place and 
when the great riding elephant of the king, who had won 
many buttles hod been lot off in tho jungle*.’’. This speaks 
it may be noticed, of only one Brahmin being fod. it speaks 
of tho royal elephant as let off, not given in gift and of the 
king’s belongings being given away to Brahmins, not be- 
cause they would be of use to his soul in its progress across 
the river of the Dead In the Yamaloka. but booause their 
sight gave impetus to grief- This description of the obse- 
quies of even a great king will show that tho Garuda 
Purina theory of gifts of various things for the benefit of 
the soul had not yet arisen. Tho expression fofll- 

which we have omitted from the above quotation 
is somewhat difficult to understand hut it soems that the 
custom of raising some temple at tho place of burning the 
the dead body of the kings was then prevalent a* now. A 
mark of such memorial temple was promptly made by a 
heap of whitened stones and the memorial temple was sub- 
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sequcntly raised. In the case of ordinary funorals such 
memorials wero not raised as will also appear below. 

It is necessary to add here the description of the funeral 
customs of the people recorded by Hiuen Tsang. Ho says 
( Watters, VoL I p. 174) “At the obsequies of thedecoased zhe 
relatives wail and weep, rending thoir clothes and tearing 
out'their hair, striking their brows and beating thoir breas ts. 
Thoro is no distinction in the styles of mourning costume 
and no fixed period of mourning. There are three recognised 
customs for disposing of the dead. The first of these is 
cremation, a pyre being made on which the body Is con- 
sumed. The second is water-burial, the corpse being put in- 
to a stream to float and dissolve; the third is burial in the 
wilds, the body being cast away in the woods to feed wild 
animals. Meritorious appellations are conforrod on the 
living, the dead have no honorary distinctions. No one 
goes to take food in a family affliciod with death. But 
after the funeral, matters are again as uaual. Those who 
attend the funeral are all regarded as unclean and they 
all wash outside the city wall before entering. The** 
who become very old or are afflicted by incurable dis- 
ease, who desire to cast off humanity, are given a farewell 
entertainment by friends and relatives and are taken in a 
boat to tho middle of the Ganges with music, that they may 
drown themsolvos in it, saying that they would bo born in 
heaven. The Buddhist brethren uro forbidden to wail 
aloud. On the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude “their following the departed is securing bliss 
in the other world. " 




CHAPTER VI 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

The most prominent characteristic of the religious con- 
dition of India in the dnysofHuraha was the complete toler- 
ation which distinguished tho twoor rather three religions 
whioh claimed the people of the country for their inher- 
ent?. Buddhism and Hinduism nourished side by side and 
Jainism too. In the same kingdom, in the same city, in 
the same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived 
peaceably, amicably holding discussions without ombitter- 
ment on the most abstruse questions of man and God. If 
the father was a devotee of Siva, the son was a devotee of 
Buddhaandtho same man in his own life might change hi* 
religion without causing disturbance either in the family 
or the society.. Tho reason of such toleration lay probably 
in the fact that the people of these diverse religions were 
of the same race and had the same habits and customs, and 
partook of the same kind of food and drink. It appears 
even probable that the Instinctive tendency of the peo- 
ple for the observation of caste distinction* was not at all 
obstructed in tho different religion* and lay Buddhists and 
Jams probably observed caste ft" ranch as the Hindus. The 
recluses or monks alone of Buddhism or Jainism throwing 
away caste, the unity of the three religions remained un- 
disturbed. 

Hiuen Tseng’s description of the several kingdoms in 
the country shows that the peopleoflndio.getierally speak- 
ing, were at this time equally divided between the orthodox 
and the heterodox faiths. Of course Jainism was not yet 
a prominent religion, its adherents being found chiefly lr. 
small tracts in the Panjab, in Bengal and in the south. In 
the map apponded hereto has been depicted the condition 
of the prevalence of tho different religions at 'his time in 
India, tha religions being marked in sepa'ato colours and 
it will appear therefrom that while in the extreme North- 
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west in Kapisa or Kafiristnn there wa* practically no other 
religion but Buddhim prevalent and iu the extreme North- 
east that is in Assam no other but Hinduism, in the rest of 
the country with few exceptions, Hinduism and Buddhism 
claimed equal adherents as well among the people as 
among the ruling Icings; and this equal prevalence of the 
two religions among the peoples and the princes was 
another cause which preserved their amicable relations. 
Such relations were also preserved by another fact. Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were equally idolatrous at this 
time. If anything. Buddhism perhaps beat the former 
in its intense idolatry. That religion started, indeed, with 
the denial of find, but ended by making Buddha himself 
the Supreme God. Later developments of Buddhism added 
other gods like the Bodhisatvas and the idolatry of Bud- 
dhism especially in the MahAySna school was flrraly esta- 
blished. It flourished in and out of Indin so much that the 
word for an idol in the Arabic has como to be Buddha 
itself. No doubt- idolatry was at this time rampant all over 
the world. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the world was 
immersed in idolatry, Christianity, Semitiolsm, Hinduism 
and Buddhism vying, so to speak, one with another. in 
their adoration of idols’. The natural result was, of course, 
the birth of an Idol-denyiug and an idol-breaking religion 
at this time, but that religion had not yet reached India. 
India was thus, at this time, studded over literally with 
thousands of temples raised to the principal gods of the 
two or rather three religions. There were temples in which 
immense statues of Buddha and Bodhisatva* and of the 
Jain Tlrthankaras were worshipped by thousands of devo- 
tees and there were other temples in which the Hindu. gods 
chiefly Siva, Vishnu and the Sun were adored by the Hin- 
du devotees. The historical work, RSjatarangini testifies 
to how hundreds of temples were raised inKashmlrto Siva 
-and Buddha by pious kings of either religion, und from 
epigraphic records may be gathered that idols of Siva. Vi- 
■hpu . the Sun and the Buddha were sot up by kings and 

• And JiliUm loo «>» deeply Mt<ptd In Matatn In IM wofihlp of »t »ndtm 
bk&M Jln> orlMTriajnW.r*,. 11 Ibe B.-i»'.'> favourttt idol -n Ole wilM BMKa. 

tb« Jain Idol wai a fUml.c* Ji»a n hit c*kcd -UcliCitm. 
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merchant princes in other parts of India also. It would be 
impossible to describe all the famous tempi**, Hindu and 
Buddhist, which existed at this time and many of which 
have been described In detail by Hiuen Tsang. But two 
Hindu temples of great fame described by him may well 
be mentioned here. In Mulosthanapura ( Multan ) there 
was a magnificent temple to the sum 44 The image was of 
gold. ornamented with precious substances. It had mar- 
vellous powers There was a constant succession of 
females performing music. Lights were kept burning all 
night and incense and flowers were continually offered. 
The kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub- 
stances as offerings and erected free rest-houses with food 
and drink and medicine for the sick and needy. At this 
temple there were constantly 1000 pilgrims from various 
lands offering prayers. All round the temple were tanks 
and flowery woods making a delightful resort." (Wat tors, 
VoL 9 p. 254). Along with this famous temple of the sun at 
Multan may be noticed a temple of Siva at Benares, 
4 where there were 10,000 professed adherenwjof Sivu,** and 
“ where there was a metal image of the Deva ( probably 
Siva) nearly 100 feet high which was life-like in its awe-in- 
suring majesty’* 

These two instances will suffice to show how the 
liberality of kings and grandees had contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of riches in temples both of the Hindus and the 
Euddhists and how these in later times became the object* 
of the cupidity of impious and irreligious brigands. An imago 
is after all an emblem of a higher original but when the sense 
of (ta being an image is lost and it becomes truly the 
god hlmtolf the growth of pious Ignorance is unavoid- 
able. Not only riches accumulate In temples by the adorn- 
ment of idols, but superstitious beliefs also accumulate 
touching their miraculous powers. In the times of which 
we are writing. Hindus and Buddhists appear to have vied 
with each other in their superstitious beliefs about the 
potency of images. Superstition is the bano of overy re- 
ligion and Buddhism was not an exception to the rule. As 
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Buddhism had started with the denial of God it had 
also started with the donial of all superstitious boliefs. 
But with the installation of Buddha as the supremo 
?od, the personal worship offered to him was carried to 
such excess, that bits of his bones and flash, the parings of 
his nails and portions of his hair were greedily taken hold 
of and enshrined in temples and .Stupas which gradually 
came to be invested with miraculons power. The Records 
• if the travels of Hiuen Tsang are full of stories of tho 
wondrous powers possessed by Buddha's images, and hfs 
relics or Sariras ns they were called It creates a smile in 
the render to see that the same Hiuen Tsang who could 
laugh at tho credulity* of the Hindu*- in believing that the 
waters of tho Ganges (at Hardwar) could save tho souls of 
the dead by mere fretting them and raising the waves or by 
throwing their bones into it, < Watters Vol I p. 319), could 
believe that tho Sariras of Buddha enshrined in a tower near 
the groat Nalnnda monastery in Mogadba could emit brilli- 
ant light at night. Ho relnte* having himself seen " the 
relic tower bright and effulgont as the sun, whllo from its 
summit proceeded a lambent flame of five colours reaching 
to the sky. Heaven and earth were flooded with light, the 
moon and the stars were no longer seen and a subtle per 
fume seemed to pervade the precincts" (Life p. 157). Per- 
sonal adoration oan go no further !!! 

Not only Buddha’s relics and Buddha's images, but 
<.von Buddhist monks were attributed superhuman powers 
And in this Hindu ascetics wore not to be left behind. Such 
pow(tr*were believed to be attained by the practice of Yoga 
which both Buddhism and Hinduism had made their own 
and raised to the skies. Buddhist and Hindu Yoga 
practices were, however, not of a repulsive cha- 
racter. The practices of some devotee ?* of Siva 

ID oca Twn< nhla • «ccv that De*» PQ i too a ouc« amt ber« 

jsd*lniii*t ilrapfc people (rcttloCCW witcr and r»*in* the wave*, he bent bis bead 
dc^rn lochetft U* water. On b dM asked *? TIrUilH** what Uc was doind be Mid 
h« w« Mndltu *aUr back U> reach bii relative* .n S.nhate. who w«r c thinly. Ofi Urine 

fold that It was «n abtuni pr^cdint he replied. if witnm in the world bcrwttd rwteived 
benefit from a4ita&nft Ih’t water, It must «sr« hi* relative* in tU lalerranlni 

mouiiu ns *bi nvrra. ** Hi*arimTMnt« cnnv|wc*tf the iearer* wbO aclnow<*aied mat 

error and bourne Buddhlet *• I Walter* Vol. E p.ttl/. 
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wore almost staggering and their beliefs indeed 
strange. They believed in a set of demons, who wero 
the followers or companions of Siva and who were to he 
propitiated by human sacrifices or by oblations of the llesh 
of the dead. Such Pasupatas wore garlands of human 
skulls as described by even Hiaen Tsang. (Watters, Vo!. 1). 
The principal goi of this terrible worship was probably 
Mihokala of Ujjain and his lieutenant was Vetala the 
chief of demons. He was to be propitiated by a sacrifice in 
fire kindled in the mouth of a corpse and on the burial 
ground and so on Their highest aim was to obtain the con- 
dition of a Vidy idhnra a suppi sed blessed being in attend- 
ance on Siva. Harsha Charita ( p. 161-6 ) relates how Pu- 
shyabhuti, the founder of the Vardhana family of Thane- 
gar. assisted ajBhairavacharya to attain to this state of be- 
ing a Vijy&dhara by such a revolting sacrifice, and thus 
himself attained eminence as a king. However imaginary 
such stories may be, they testify to the strnngo suporsti- 
tion* of the Siva cult and their prevalence all over the coun- 
try. This Tantric Siva worship appears to have come 
from the south, the Dravidians, particularly the Andbras, 
being always spoken of as the chief priests in its rit<" ; . 
( H. C. 214 ) The superstitious practices of the allied wor- 
ship of Chaivliki wore not much better than those of the 
worship of Siva and thore-in too the Dravidians and the 
Andhras were the worshippors. Whether the superstition 
came from the south or not it iseloar that the Tintrika wor- 
ship was prevalent and its superstitions rampant at this 
time from Kashmir and Kabul to Bengal and to the south •- 
ernmosc point From Hiuen Tseng's Records as well a* 
from epigraphic evidence it appears that the worship of 
Siva was most extensively spread. Its adherents were more 
numerous than those of Aditya or Vishnu both among the 
people a* among the princes. Among othor Hindu gods 
Kumara and Chaixlika wore prominent. Ganapatif being 
rather scarcely mentioned.' 

Vftn; s-art I. c.pUimil bi .->«•»» *» mranlai v.uu. 

•Hi* unw.unsM Uiual. i> KM rt; tid «i l»« bciinnlai ot tin cepperim"* >» 
ihUcc atarv. 
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Along with the worship <>f these gods there still sur- 
vived the old Vedic worship of fire. Tho Brahmins soom- to 
have generally kept up tho ngnihotra and the K«hntriya< 
appear to have performed more olaborato sacrifices. A'va- 
inedha or horse sacrifice is shown by epigraphic records to 
have been performed by powerful kings in different coun- 
tries. It is not. therefore, improbable that the prohibition 
of this sacrifice In the Kaliyuga dateslaterthan this period. 
In fact according to our view rho Knlivnrjns arose here- 
after for reasons which will be discussed in our nexi vo- 
lumo. This and kindred sacrifices worn performed by Brah- 
min, Kshatriya and Vaisya kings* and not by SOdra or 
foreign kings. This explains the spread of Buddhism among 
the Stidra and foreign kings who being debarred from 
performing these Vedic sacrifice' loaned naturally towards 
the Buddhist religion opposed ti sacrifice. During the 
reign of Harsha. however, these oloody sacrifices Involving 
as they did the killing of cows, horses and other animals 
must have ceased to bo performed causing dissatisfaction 
among orthodox kingly familie- and constituting one of 
the grievances which led after the d»ath of Harsha to 
a concussion between Hinduism and Buddhism. For. the 
Vodicoultofsacrificestoowas not without its superstitions. 
Sacrifice was believed to be potent in obtaining anything 
n man desired in this or the next world and in enabling 
the saorirtcer to wiold power over the forces or deities of 
oarth and heaven. For a time, however, while the strong 
hand of Harsha wielded the aceptor of Che world ill 
slaughter, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang was stopped 
and bloody sacrifices were again in abeyance, after having 
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flourished for about two centuries during the Gupta supre- 
macy. Samudra Gupta having revived the orthodox Asva- 
medha sacrifice whioli had limy l*vn in abeyance during the 
Buddhist supremacy of the Kushans. 

The ordinary Agnihotr.v however, still nourished and 
was generally observed by Brahmins, at least of the priestly 
profession. How tho religious of such worship Brahmins was 
a blend of the old Vedic sacrifice and the later idol wor- 
ship appears pleasantly clear from the following passage 
in the Harsha-Charltn (p. 91 *921 In which BSna describes 
the religious ceremonies performed by him at the time of 
Ills starling on the most Important Journey in Ins life, 
numely to pay his first visit to the emperor Harsha. 
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“ Rising early in the morning and having bathed 
he wore a fresh washed white cotton piece of cloth 
and then with a rosary reeitod many times the Vedic 
mantras to be reeitod on a Journey. He then worshipped 
an Idol of Siva the god of gods by first bathing it with 
milk and offered it with great devotion fragrant flowers, 
incense, pigment, Dbvaja, Baii. Vilepana and lights. He 
then sacrificed to the god fire, whose flames going towards 
the right were increased by the pouring of ghee and sesa- 
inum. He then gave Dakshinas to Brahmins according to 
his means. Having then gone round the sacrificial cow 
which stood facing the east, and applying white powder 
to his body, putting on while garlands and wearing white 
clothes, ho put for* (?) in the hair of his head. He was 
then smolt on the head by elders and putting forward his 
right leg first he started from Prltikfata village followed by 
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hi' Brahmin relatives, having in their hands flowers and 
fruitsnnd reoitingVedio Siiktasto be recited on a journey.” 
Such is the interesting picture of the religious side of the 
life of a great Brahmin of the seventh century ( who *a‘ 
not a priest) As compared with the life depicted in the 
old Grihyasutras (see even the picture drawn by Kalidasa 
of the starting of Sakuntall) we find that his religion was 
still chiefly Vedic. He recited the Vedic mantras and 
sacriticed to the Vedic fire. But he also worshipped idols 
of Siva or Vishnu or other god* and believed in many 
practices based on astrology. In modern times on the 
other hand the Vedic worship has gradually dropped and 
the worship of idols and astrological practices have re- 
mained. Thus in religion too. Harsha*a- time stands 
ns a transition period between ancient and modern 
Hinduism. 

While the old Vedic Agnihotra was still kept up 
among the Brahmin-householders mil the sacrlfical fire 
was kindled morning and evening, the later Vedic SanySsa 
was not without its votaries.* In every town and in 
every Hindu temple these Sanyflsis resided and lived by 
begging and passed their time iu calm contemplation or 
strangely enough as described by B5pa. in bowing to the 
idols in the temple. They are called Partsaris in the 
Hnr-cba-Charita and clsowhore probably because they 
followed the rules laid down for SanySais by Parasara. 
Thoy wore generally Brahmins and although they had 
givon up the world and wandered about they lived in 
towns as sustenance was only obtainable in human habi- 
tations. A few of them indeed were really good and 
learned men but tho majority of them were iu BSna's duya 
Irreligious and uneducated and had brought their 
order into contempt Sanya-a. therefore, had naturally 
come at this time into disfavour and Parasari had become 
a synonym for a bad man. Among the associates of Baca 
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in his early undisciplined life ne mentions Pfir&sari* as 
well as Bhikshus and in a passage evidencing great power 
of social observation at page 24° IL C remarks that there 
was not a Parafari but was not an irreligious man.* They 
were yet, however, objects of respect and were patronised 
by kings und grandees, for among the visitors to the 
Emperor Ilarsha Bann describes PftiBsaris as well ns 
Buddhist and Jain recluses, f Varrefr 
etc. p 97.) 

The rage for Pravruiya or giving up the world is a 
strong passion of the Indian mind from anciont times. It 
was due t" the belief that this w. rid was full of misery, 
that the soul was bound in th< chain of transmigration 
from body to body according t its Karma and that the 
only escape from the misery 1 the present and future 
births lay in Pravrajya or giving up the world and ceasing 
to act.r Under this belief the Rishisof the Upanlshads gave 
up living in towns and went to forests. The same belief 
was placed in the forefront by Buddha, who added to it 
the institution of monasteries While Brahmin Sany5»ia 
wore enjoined to live singly, Bu dha not only allowed men 
and women of all castes to become recluse*, but for their 
securo maintenance andquiei, established Sangh5r5mas or 
monasteries and directed lay devotees to feed them. 
Snngharama* or monasteries, therefore, sprang into 
existenceand as Buddhism spread, multiplied. Thousands 
of Bhikshus of all castes lived a life of case and quiet in 
these splendidly endowed institutions and they hud fine 
halls and temples and stupas built for them by pious king* 
and grandees. These monastic institutions of the 
Buddhists were undoubtedly the parents of the 
monastic institutions of Christianity and oventually 
succumbed to the same causes a* led to the downfall of 
the latter. The downfall of tho Buddhist monasteries 
had, howover, not yet commenced From Hiuon Tsang’s 
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record, and also from the Harslia-Charita, India was at 
this timo covered all over it* extent by monasteries inha- 
bited by thousands of mon' < and they wore a set of well 
behaved and moral people, generally speaking, and had 
not yet come into disrepute like the Hiuiiu Partisans. 
Jainism too had its recluses and Its monasteries though 
they were yet a small community from Hiuen Tsang’s 
account Saivism too had its recluses or ascetics and 
these lived probably in temples of Sivaond burial grounds. 

Among all these different recluses namely Jainas 
or Buddhists, Arhatas ( >nM : ) or Jains, l'fisupatas. 
Partisans, Varpis (Brahmacharis) -(11. C. above quoted) 
and others were to be found men learned in 'the philoso- 
phies of their respective doctrines and a peculiar charac- 
teristic of this time was the extreme fondness of the 
people and the princes to hear learned discussions on 
philosophical question* between the professors of the 
different doctrines. The Indian religion, strangely enough, 
combines the highest philosophy with the grossest super- 
stition. The Indo-Aryans in times remote, grappled with 
the most abstruse problems relating to God and soul, and 
have left us speculations in the Upnnishads and the Vedas 
beyond which no people have yet gone. Imbued with a 
deep sense of the miseries of this world the Indo-Aryans 
applied thomsolvos to a consideration of the world beyond 
while the western Aryans applied themselves to tho pro- 
blems of this world. And in their speculations, as Max- 
Muller has ob*erved, they never shrank from accepting 
conclusions at which they logically arrived. Hence the 
diversity of schools in Indian philosophies and hence also 
their freedom from bigotry or intolerance of other opi- 
nions. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in 
logically discussing the various questions of religious 
philosophy. Buddhism especially was fond of such dis- 
cussions. Tho development of NySya philosophy which 
Buddhism to somo extent made its own lent indeed a 
scholastic character to such discussions and Mi re was no 
criterion of truth except the opponent’s defeat discussion. 
Yet they have an interest and a value of ILeir own as 
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•reason was held supreme or in other words as the argu- 
ment from revelation was never resorted to. Bana's work 
gives ample testimony to the popularity of such discussions 
in his time. Especially, Hiuen Tsang records the groat 
assemblies of learned men which were convened at the 
time of the quinquennial alms-giving ceremonies which 
Harsh a used to hold at Pruyaga and at the last of which 
Hiuen Tsang himself was the president of the assembly. 
The usual procedure fn such assemblies was that some 
one made a declaration of his doctrines and called upon 
all present to refute thorn. Sometimes a written declara- 
tion was posted at the gate of a monastery calling upon 
adversaries to tear it. iliuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of 
the Nslanda monastery which nobody daring to tear, he 
himself tore and then entering upon a controversy with the 
Brahmin defeated him, he having first sworn to be a slave 
of the man who would defeat him. Hiuen Tsang, however, 
relieved him from his oath and allowed him to depart a 
Buddhist. The Buddhist monasteries appear to have been 
constant scones of such disputations, for the monks resid- 
ing therein having no care for their maintenance had 
ample time for study and discussion besides performing 
their religious exercises. Hiuen Tsang notes also this 
feature of the life in Buddhist monastaries. The Buddhists 
themselves wore divided into 18 sects and had as many 
disputations among themselves as with outsiders. “The 
Brethren aro often assembled for discussion to test in- 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into pro- 
minence. Those who bring forward or estimate aright fine 
points in philosophy and give subtle principles their pro- 
per place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions ride richly caparisoned elephants/* preceded 
and followed by a host of attendants. B&na’a dUcription 
in the ilarsha-Charita evidences also the assembling 
of opponent philosophers at the hermitages uf Buddhist 
recluses, and the passage is interesting as giving us a 
catalogue of the various schools which then contended in 
the fiold of discussion. In the Asrama of Div&karamitra 
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were assembled, B5pa tells us at page 316 H. C. Arkatas.* 
(Jains), Maskaris (Sanynsie), Svetapato* (Svetambara 
Jains), white-clothed Bhiksus, Bh&gavatas, Varnis 
( Brahmachari* ), Kesalunchakas (those who rooted out 
their hair ), Kapiln* ( Sftnkhyas ), LokSyatikas ( atheist* >• 
Jains (Buddhists), Kanfldas (followers of (Canada's Vaise* 
sika philosophy), Aupaninkadas (Vodantins), Aisvam 
Karanikas (Nafyayikaa). Karandhamaa ( the philosophers 
of q r ffW or elements ), Dharmas&fttris, Purinikas. Sapta- 
tantavas(?),Saivas, S&bdikas (gramarians), Pancharatrikas 
(followers of the PancLnratra sect of Vaishnavas ) and 
others. This catalogue of the philosophies which were 
ourrent in the seventh century is historically important. 
The Buddhists are here called Jains, Jina being a name of 
Buddha while what are now called Jains are called 
Arhatas. The Bh&gavat&s are again distinguished from 
the Pancharstras. The M.monsakas are probably 
intended by tho term Dharmasastris for they based their 
arguments on revelation. Lastly. Varnis or BrshmachAris 
arc distinguished from the Aup anishadas and these again 
from tho Masfcaria. It is difficult to find out the nature 
of the exact differences in these several allied philosophies 
and wo must content ourselves with noting the faot of 
the distinction. 

However much these different philosophies might 
contend with one another, on two or three points all of 
them soom to have held only one view. Firstly they all 
bolioved ( with the exception of Lok&yatlkos or atheists 
alone ) in the existence of the soul and its metempsychosis 
through numberless births according to Karma. Tho 
belief in the Karma doctrine and in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of tho soul prominently distinguishes Indian 
philosophy from the philosophy of the West. We arc not 
concerned here either with its truth or otherwise or with 
the history of its origin. But it is pertinent to remark 
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that this boliof was a potent ami living force at the time 
of which we are writing. It had a groat effect In main- 
taining the morals of tho people at a high level. The 
following extract from Hiuen Tsnng n foreign and unbiassed 
writer is relevant in this connection " They are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will nut take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires. The y fear the retribution of 
■'i ne in at her lives and make light of what conduct produces 
in this lifo." (Watters VoL I P. 171.) And further. "As the 
government is honestly administered and the people iive 
together on good terms the criminal class is small " 
(Ditto). The same cannot he said of tho present state oi 
the Indian society and apparently tho credit of this high 
moral condition of the people is due to the teachings of 
Buddhism which lays stress upon this doctrine of trans- 
migration of soul and its moral lessons with the greatost 
force, though it has taken i: from Hinduism itself. 

Secondly, the doctrine »f Ahlnsi had became accept- 
able to almost all the different schools of religious thought 
■ n India. Its opponents were chiefly the MimSnsakas or 
the upholdors of tho old Vedic saorifiec, besides of course 
the Lok3yatikaa or atheists and perhaps Pftsupatas. but 
even these MlmSncakas had already come round to 
accept it so far as ordinary slaughter of animals was 
concerned. From the MahSbhirata we already find the 
compromise arrivod at namely that although slaughter for 
purposes of naoriGce and Srtddha was no slaughter it was 
so for all ordinary purposes. Wo have shown elsewhere 
( Epic India) that the AhinsS doctrino was originally 
started by Hinduism itself against animal sacrifice. ( See 
Brihadaranya and othor Upanishads). But it was taken up 
by the Buddhitts and the Jains and placed in the foremost 
rank of their tenots. Whenever Buddhism flourished 
animal sacrifices, therefore, fell in abeyance and along 
with it naturally animal food also. The growth of the 
worship of Krishna had made cows and bulls objects of 
special adoration to the Hindus also and tho slaughter of 
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cows and bulls had entirely ceased, as also that of certain 
larger animals. When Hiuen Tsang visited India this 
prohibition had become so strong " that the flesh of oxen, 
asses, elephants, horses, pigs. dogs, foxes, wolves. lion9, 
monkeys and apes was entirely forbidden and those who 
ate such food became pariahs" (Watters’ Records V.I.P.1T8). 

But the flesh of other animals was still permitted and 
probably evon Brahmins and Kshatriya* ate mutton and 
venison a* also fish. Besides during the Gupta supremacy 
A"vamedha hndboen revived and at this sacrifice hulls and 
horses must have boon slaughtered, the sacrifices taking 
refuge under the formula " slaughter for sacrifice was no 
slaughter." Such practices must have given offence to 
strong rulers of the Buddhistic faith and they must have 
used their political power for the suppression of a/1 ilau fit- 
ter. Iliuen Tsang tolls us of Siladitya of Molnpo prohi- 
biting slaughter and animal food in his kingdom in the 
latter half of the 6th century. This king himself was so 
punctilious that ho gavo strained water to his horses and 
elephant* lost insects might be killed (Life p. 143) The. 
Rsjatarnnginl (III 6) mentions the efforts which Meghava- 
hana mado to prohibit slaughter in Kashmir. All such 
partial attempt* were now cast ino shade by the systems, 
tic efforts of Harsha who wielded absolute power over the 
whole of Northern India. "He prohibited the taking of 
life under severe penalties aDd oaused the use of animal 
food to cease throughout the five Indies.” (Watters' Vol 1 
p. 244). Harsha was the master of four Indies only namely 
the middle, the north, the west and the east. But in the 
south probably his directions or requests must have been 
complied with by the several kings in the south, the 
people being already in favour of the prohibition of 
animal food. Harsha's efforts appear to have been successful 
«nd although there was a rebound for n time against 
Ahinsft after Harsha’s death as wo shall have to relate 
hereafter, it became finally fixed in the Hindu mind and 
strangely enough more completely in the south than 
in the north- At this day Brahmins of the south are total 
abstainers from flesh while In Northern India they are 
IS 
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only generally so. The Kshatriyas of tho whole of India 
who, it may be a surprise to read, are the most con- 
servative people of the land, still uso animal food but 
the prohibition of animal* onamorated by Hiuen Tsang as 
above, is observed even by them. The Vaiiyas are total 
abstainers all over the country and other castes follow the 
Kshatriyas, but habit of conturiesand example of Brahmins 
make them also generally abstainers from flesh. The non- 
slaughter of cows and bulls has, it may be added, become so 
completely the chief dogma of each and ovory follower of 
Hinduism that its contempt rouses them as is well known, 
even now. sometimes to the verge of religious fronzy. 

Such is tho great chango in religious sentiment which 
came over tho pooplo with respect to animal slaughter in 
the momentous reign of the emperor Harsha. There is no 
example in history of a great and vast people giving up 
animal food for the sake of religious merit. The AhinsS 
doctrine has indeed raised Hinduism to a high position 
of glory and haa added to its spiritual power. But the 
historian cannot but observe with Max-Muller that while 
it has enabled India to live a highor spiritual life, 
it has contributed largely to bring about its political 
death. For a vegetarian people cannot ordinarily hope to 
compete with the flesh-eating peoples of the world in the 
struggle for existence, as the history of India in the suc- 
ceeding centuries but too painfully proved. 




CHAPTER VII 
POLITICAL CONDITION 

Sir Vincent Smith observes at page 35? of his * Early 
history of India ’ 3rd Edition, that when " the wholesome 
despotism of Harsha terminated by his death. India 
instantly returned to her normal condition of anarchical 
autonomy." This is, I am afraid, a wrong and an unhis- 
torical view. To those who look upon India as oneco.intry 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy for her political ills. the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appear as 
ono of anarchical autonomy. But it must be remembered 
that India never was one kingdom at any time except the 
prosent, when the British rule has brought the whoie 
country under subjection. India may indeed be called 
ono country from certain aspects of race, religion ar.d 
tradition, but it cannot bo denied that it nover was. at 
least In anoiont history, ono country politically. It gener- 
ally consisted of a number of kingdoms and these were 
usually at war with ono another. To apply to this 
condition the term anarchical autonomy would be 
improper. 

For what was the condition of Europe at this time or 
for that matter at any time in its history ? Europe may 
fitly be compared to India in every respect. Exclusive of 
Russia. Europe is almpst equal to India in extent and 
population and its people are practically of one race, 
namely, Aryan and of one religion, namely, Roman 
Christianity. In the seventh century Hiuen Teaog de- 
scribes India as divided into about seventy kingdoms 
( Watters' Vol. I p. 140 >. Europo iu the seventh century 
could not bavo been divided into less. England itself was 
divided into five kingdoms, France. Germany and Italy 
into many more. Indeed the condition of society, civl 
iixatlon and the means of communication In anoient times 
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prevented the formation of kingdoms larger than those 
that existed in India or Europe at that time. And history 
shows that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another. European history l» indeed a terri- 
hle history detailing the constant and usually sanguinary 
wars waged by the several kingdoms wit 1 ' one another. 
Now would it be proper to describe this condition of 
Europe as one of anarchical; autonomy, or to make the 
comparison still more complete, to say that when the 
Empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces after his death, 
Europe reverted* to her usual condition of anarchical 
autonomy V Even now when railways and telegraph* have 
made the growth of large kingdoms possible, Europe is 
still divided into 8 number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described by Hiuen 
T>ang. If wo take 6000 li or 1200 miles a* the average 
circumference of a largo Indian kingdom like Maharashtra 
tne area of an average largo kingdom in square mile* comes 
to about 1,20,000 sq- milos. Or wo may make calcuation 
in another way and divide the total present area of India 
viz. 18,02,629 sq. miles, by 70 and arrive at the area 
25,752 sq- miles of an average kingdom in India as it existed 
in the seventh century. The smaller kingdoms existing 
ic Europe at this day, Belgium ( 11.373 sq. ms. ), Holland 
< 12.582 >, Portugal < 32.000 ), Italy ( 1,10.632 ), Bulgaria 
( 33,045 >, Roumania ( 53,489 ) and Greece ( 25.014 ), not to 
speak of the small states of which the German Empire is 
composed, arc not thus larger than the kingdoms existing 
in India in Hiuen Tsang's days, and these states of Europe 
me normally In a condition of war. A decade does not pass 
without a fight somewhere, and yet these small states are 
alive and flourishing ; and history cannot describe the 
normal condition of Europe as one of 1 anarchical 
autonomy’. The mistake lies in looking upon India a* one 
country or a territory that deserved to be one country 
under one rule and hence, I apprehond, the use of the 
word anarchical. 

The question for the historian is why did the small 
kingdoms of India succumb to the Mahomeduns in the 
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12th century ? Why did they not live and develop into 
strong kingdoms like the states of Europe ? It is usually 
suggested that the Iudiun kingdoms ought to have fore- 
seen the danger of foreign invasions and that they should 
have laid aside mutual feuds in order to gather strength 
against them. It is argued, for example, that after the de- 
feat of tho Huns, under Mihlrkula In 528 A. D. India 
was freo from fc.-eign invasion till the Invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghaini about 1000 A. D., and she was free to work 
out her destiny. This involves not oniy the previous 
misconception that India was one country hut also the 
further misconception that such foreign invasions could 
have been foreseen. In fact wo usually look upon the 
condition of the seventh century, from our state of 
knowledge in the twentieth century. But the invasions of 
Mahmud could not have been foreseen by any the 
wisest man, in the seventh century. Nobody in those days 
or ovon later could have dreamt that tho Turks, fired with 
the fanaticism of a new creed and cursed with the bar- 
barism of near invaders, would devastate India In the llth 
and tho 12th centuries. Even the low* of Sind in the 
beginning of the 8ch century could not have served as a 
warning. The conquest of Sind, in India, by the Arabs 
may fitly bo compared to the conquest of Constantinople 
in Europe by the Turks. The Turks have remained in 
Europe like a thorn in the side of Europe for these five 
centuries in the same way as tho Arabs remained in Sind 
for five centuries before the 13th. Tho Arabs from Sind 
molested the Hindus cast, north and south much in the 
same way as the Turks harassed Europe in the west, 
north and south. Yet Europe never thought of laying 
aside her internal animosities and combining under one 
empire. Why should then the kingdoms of India have 
thought of combining under one sceptre to drive away 
the Arabs * Nay. the parallel goes much further. Mr. 
Sardesai accuse^ tho Rdshtrakutas of having actually 
taken the assistance of these Arab foreigners in their 
fights with the Gurjaras. But it must be remembered 
that in advanced Europe tho same thing was done and is 
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being done. History tells us that Francis I of France 
excited the Turks against the Germans in his war with 
Charles V, Emperor of Gormany, in tho 16th century And 
curiously enough tho dobt has boon paid back in the 
{■resent 20th century by tho lust Emperor of Germany by 
raising the Turks against the French and their allies 
although the latter are of the same religion, race and civi- 
lization as the Germans. The reason is. that in political 
struggles, even religion and race are not of much account. 
Tho Bulgars are at present fighting against tho Russians 
though of the same race and even of the samo religious 
church. We need not. then, feel wonder if the RSshtra- 
1: litas sought the assistance of the Arabs, against their 
own co-religionists. We must remember that the Our* 
jarasand RAshtrakatas formed two distinct kingdoms with 
distinct political interests. The real difference between 
Europe and India lies in tho fact that while both the 
Gurjaras and the R&shtrnkutas hnvo eventually sucoumbed 
before the Arabs, tho French and tho Gormans are still alive 
and not likely to succumb to the Turk*. The real question, 
therefore, for the historian is why did the Gurjuras and the 
RSshtrakutas succumb ? In other words why did the king- 
doms in India not develop into strong nations? What 
was the political condition in the seventh and the pre- 
ceding centuries wbioh led to her decline and downfall? 
That Is the question which wo really have to solve and 
which requires to be carefully tackled in the light of 
western and oasten history past and present. 

Tho main cause of this difference in the vitality of 
the nations in the wost and tho nations in the oast 
appears to be the comploto divergence in the develop- 
ment of their |»litical idea* While in tho wost the high- 
est ideal of a state was evolved at a very ancient date in 
Greece, in India the Indo-Aryan intellect not only failed 
to grasp the essentials of a perfect state but developed 
ideas which were diametrically opposed to thorn. Per- 
haps the Indo-Aryan intellect was. as said before, 
engrossed with the idea of tho nothingness of this 
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world's prosperity and devoting itself to spirtual .spe- 
culation apurnod the limitations of a limited state 
and concerned itself with the welfare of the whole 
world, man and beast, animate and Inanimate. In Europe 
the small citizen states of Greece were led by the Hellenic 
intellect to a very high political development and the 
Romans by their legal temperament carried it to the far- 
thest limits. The duties and tho dignities of a citizen of 
the Roman Empire, a word which still reminds us of the 
ancient develpment of city-states, wore now clearly under- 
stood and defined and they in their turn moulded the 
development of political ideas in the Germanic peoples 
who added their own political instincts and notions to the 
ideas inherited from the civilizations of Greece and Rome, 
The German states were, indeed, not republics like the 
ancient states of Greece and Home, but the power of tho 
king in these was limited by institutions of stated-general 
or representative assemblies of the people; and these have 
developed into tho modern kingdoms of Europe with their 
limited monarchies. The rights and duties of the citizens 
or rather members of a state have further been developed 
by French thinkers preceding the French Revolution and 
their ideas have now permeated to the lowest class in oach 
aud every stato of Europe. Under their influence each 
individual citizen in the western states believes that he 
i> a partner in the political partnership of the state and is 
thus both its master and servant in hi9 own small capacity, 
pach citizen again is bound to the state not only by ties 
of affection or patriotism but also by tho lids of self-interest, 
for each one shares in the prosperity of the state or its 
adversity and ia thus ready to make any sacrifice for it by 
self-interest as well as by patriotism. Such a state must 
necessarily be a strong organisation and cannot be 
suppressed or killed except by the greatest exertion of 
enemies. Nay, it has come to he a maxim with political 
philosophers in the west that no people, however few, 
imbued with the instincts of true citizenship, car ever be 
suppressed by force. 
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The development of political ideas in India was exactly 
in the opposite direction. The Indo-Aryans wore indeed 
in the beginning imbued with the same racial tendencies 
ns their brethren in the west. The sovereignty so to speak 
belonged to the people and the king was merely their 
leader and agent. There were public assemblies of the 
people which advised the king on all Important matters. 
Taxation was levied apparently with tho consent of the 
people. The later tradition that the people promised Manu 
1 <,th of their land produce in consideration of his accepting 
their kingship contains the germ of this principle. Kings 
were often elected and in some tribes thore were no kings 
at nil, the people themselves regulating thoir affairs by n 
council of elders. In short, in the earliest period of Indian 
history the political condition of the poople was developing 
in the same direction as in the west. Indued the union 
of the people with the state and tho king was so complete 
in ancient times that the names of the threo were 
identical. The state was still tribal and tho same word 
n the plural indicated the state and the people, while in 
the singular it moant the king- In the Vedic and even in 
Epic times this was the rule. For example the Kurus the 
Madras, the Plnchalas, the Kosalas and so on meant both 
the people and tho country; and the singular Kuru, Madra. 
PSnchnla and Kosala and so on meant the king. A similar 
state of things obtained in the west. The land was there 
also called after the people and the king was called by the 
eame name. Franco was the land of the Franks, England 
of the Angles and Saxony of the Saxons ; and France. 
England and Saxony meant also the kings of those lands’ 
Thus the name of the people gave the name to the country 
and the king, both in the east and the west. 

Such was the state of things in India down to 
Buddha's time. In the succeeding centuries this condition 
gradually changed. The people gradually receded from 
view, probably because they were now composed largely 
of Siidras and not of the Aryans as in previous times. 
The kings who were often non-Aryan and sometimes even 
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foreigners, gradually assumed absolute power. The people 
thus becarao accustomed to the rule of kings who wore not 
of thoir own race and of tho Kshatriya caste. They gradu- 
ally ceased to take interest in politics, being less or never 
consulted and eventually came to believe that it was 
none of their business to meddle with state affairs. Parti- 
cular persons of the three higher castes, Brahmins. 
Ksbatriyas and ,Vaisyas did take some interest in politics 
being soldiers and officials, but the generality of the people 
being SQdra, was debarred from all participation in 
political activities. And eventually tho people lost all 
idea a* to their possessing nny rights of participation in 
tho government of the country, 

In this way diverged the political development of 
the Aryans in the east and in the west. Not that in tho 
west the factor of a lower class did not arise. In Greece 
there were the Helots; in Rome the Pleboins ; in France 
the Gauls; in England the Britons. In Germany alone, 
perhaps, the peoplo were homogeneous. But In all those 
cases the lower classes were not racially very distinct 
from the higher and not very inferior in physical and 
mental capacities. In all tlieee countries, therefore, they 
struggled U» obtain political rights. For instance the 
persistent efforts of tho Plebeians in Rome to obtain politi- 
cal and even social equality are well known and these 
struggles themselves were an education to the people- In 
India, on the other hand, especially in the north, the 
Drnvidian lower classes were very inferior in capacities, 
and being different in complexion, features and habits re- 
mained distinct in position, social and political, and never 
struggled for equality of rights. Political power, there- 
fore. gradually centered primarily in tho highor classes, 
especially in the Kshatriyas and in tho kings next The 
king was invested with divine attributes in public esti- 
mation by superstition as well as by craft, and the despotic 
power of kings without any restriction by popular assem- 
blies was eventually firmly established during the Bud- 
dhistic period of Indian history. 
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Such remained tho political condition of India in the- 
soveuth century. The king was absolute and possessed 
of despotic power unrestricted by the voice of any 
public assemblies. The kingdom and the people belonged 
to him. so to speak, as his private property. The kingdom 
naturally ceased to be called by the name of the people. 
Among the seventy or so kingdoms mentioned by Hiucn 
Tsang only a few bear the name of tho people. The old 
names of Kuru. P&nchftla, Anga, Vnngu &c. are gone and 
w«> have tho names of Thanesnr, Kannuj. Karnasuvarnn, 
l'amralipti and so on. They are names token generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of the 
country. The kings are not named after the people but 
after a Vansa or family as the Vardhanas, the Maukhnris. 
the Guptas and so on. 

And theso families did not attain to kingly position 
by tho consent or approbation of the people or by here- 
ditary rights of aeveral generations even, but by divine 
favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of austerities 
performed by certain individuals in their past 
lives. Under this superstitious view anybody might be- 
come king or had the right to become king if only he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne by hook 
or crook. For, the people's consent or acceptance was 
never thought of as having anything to do with tho atTair. 
The story related by Kalhana about how RunSditya 
(Raj. Ill) became king is typical of this popular supersti- 
lion. The Harsha Charita also relates hnw PusyabhQti 
obtainted a boon by assisting in a Pasupata sacrifice, that 
a Chakravarti would be born in his family. When the 
Brahmin Chacha usurped the throne of SiDd, be is said in 
the Chnclianfima to have observed " It is written in the 
books of Hind that whenever a person who has trained 
his soul to au6teritios dies, his soul transmigrates to tho 
child of a king or a groat man in return for his good 
deeds." The people thus had not only no political rights 
but had no hand whatover in the acceptance of kings, as 
persons became kings by reason of their austeritios per- 
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formed In former lives. Under suoh a view of the 
organisation of a state, there can scarcely be born that 
national vitality which is the essential factor in the 
strength of nations. Naturally enough patriotism was a 
virtue which never arose in India. Thorn are. in Indian 
history, no noble examples of patriotic sacrifices- such as 
are to be found in Greek, or Roman history or in the later 
history of the European nations. The feeling of love of the 
country or the nation cannot arise when the nation itself 
has no existence. 1 he place of patriotism was supplied by 
the feeling of loyalty. The king being the absolute master 
of tho stato or tho peoplo, nppolntod by divine will, the 
people could naturally be actuated only by tho feeling of 
loyallty or love t-> the divine king Loyalty has been tho 
distinguishing characteristic of the people of this country 
from the most ancient times. In the Harsha Chartla 
we find many such examples recorded by B&na and inthese 
servants or officers give up their lives simply for the 
grief they felt on the death of their sovereign. And if the 
royal family continued steady on the throne for genera* 
tions it did so not by the patriotism of the people but by 
the loyalty of their servants and officers. The people 
generally were also loyal to the reigning king But their 
loyalty must always have been lukewarm and they were 
generally willing, or felt no concern, when one rule was 
substituted by another. 

What the condition was in individual kingdoms also 
obWined in empires. Harshu’s empire was the culmina- 
ting point of the Buddhist period of Indian history 
which was passing away. He founded and maintained an 
empire as strong as the Gupta empire and in the history of 
the following mcdiioval period no kingdom approached 
either the extent or the solidarity of Harsha's rule. 
Harsha again was one of the most righteous emperors In 
the history of the world, conscientiously endeavouring to 
secure the happiness of the people. And yet the poli- 
tical conceptionsof the peoplo remaining the same, he could 
not infuse into his umpire any national vitality. On the 
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contrary the very oxtent of this mass of kingdom# held 
together by force, increased its aptitude to topple down at 
the slightest shock, like a pilo of stood* heaped one upon 
another without any cement. Of course, wo cannot blame 
Harsha for not introducing the cement. For, India had 
not then. evolved representative institutions nor had the 
Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a political 
state. That department of enquiry remained a blank in 
the Indian intellectual activity Harsha, therefore, could 
never hnvo thought of giving t< the people any rights of 
participation in the government of the country, llis 
maintenance of order by sheer force but confirmed the 
current opinions about the absolute power of kings, and of 
God’s favour as the origin of all kingly power. 

Under such a view, kingdoms and even empires could 
not have any vitality. Marsha's empire fell to pieces, 
immediately his strong arm was removed from the 
administration. The subject kingdoms immediately 
became independent while Kanauj itself fell into disorder, 
Harsha having left no son. For in such a stnto of political 
view* not only the virtue of patriotism oannot be fostered, 
but the contrary vice namely treason cannot but have 
amplo eoopo to flourish Every ambitious person who can 
by force or treachery seize the throne has the assurance 
that the people’s allogiancc* will be transferred to him as a 
matter of course. The people having no voice in the matter 
or rather beliovlng that they had no voice were naturally 
held of no account in such revolutions and the successful 
usurper was always accepted without demur. Traitor* 
were, therefore, not uncommon. The punishmont for unsuc- 
cessful rebellion or treachery was indoed draatio, then as 
now, traitors being imprisoned for life and * dead or alive 
nobody took any account of them * as Hiuen Tsang 
observes. But such drastic punishment did not deter 
ambitious and bold persons, especially as success was not 
very difficult when opportunities offered. These revolutions 
or rebellions were never of the peoplo but of a fow 
individuals only. Ministers and commanders-in*chief, 
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were generally the usurpers in such revolutions and they 
were usually successful whenever the roigning king died 
without issue, or was an incapable person. Such has 
indeed been the trend of Indian history from the days of 
the Sungas down to the days of the Pcshwas and their 
lieutenants, even throughout the Mahomednn times. Had 
the people had a proper conception of their duties as 
citizens of a state they would not have tolerated such 
revolutions nor would the ministers have dared to seize 
thrones. Only since the establishment of tho British rule 
ire wo getting aocustomod to the sight of ministers never 
ispiring to placo themselves in the position of their 
nastors. 

We have discussed, heretofore, at length what in our 
■pinion was the main cause of the weakness of Indian 
*tate*. To put it shortly, the absence of representative 
political institutions prevented the people from feeling 
■elf-interest in the maintenance of tho stale intact and thu 
lelief that kings were appointed from heaven in reward 
for their austerities in past lives mado the poople thorough- 
ly unconcornod as to who ruled them. The king enjoyed 
absolute power and was the master of the state or kingdom 
ns if it wore on item of private property. Patriotism was 
naturally absent and though its place wai tolerably 
supplied by tho fooling of loyalty, disloyal and treason- 
able persons were not uncommon, those who were 
successful in their usurpation being accepted by tho 
people without demur. This state of things continued 
down to the latest period of Indian history, for wo find 
in the last successful usurpation by Rftghoba, hundreds 
and thousands came forward to support his cause. Had 
the poople a proper conception of their rights and duties 
as members of the Maratho stato. not a man would have 
been found to stand by that misguided person in creating 
the unfortunate cleft in the solidarity of the Maratha 
state whioh eventually destroyed it. The greatest benefit 
of the British rule in India U the awakening of the people 
to a sense of their essential rights and duties as citizens 
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of tho British Empire. And it will bo wito for :he British 
government to take note of this awakening and to admit 
people to their due share in the government of the country. 
British statesmen should remember that even the British 
government in India is comparatively weak if it is not 
supported by the co-operation of the people rendered not 
merely by the sentiment of loyalty but by the feeling of 
self-interest engendered by self-government through 
representative institutions. 

The question why nations fall is ono of extreme com- 
plexity and diftioulcy. But there oan be no doubt that 
representative government creates a feeling of self- 
interest in tho people which i* the great backbone of a 
nation’s strength. History indeed records tho fall of the 
brilliant city-states of Greece and of Rome inspite of such 
national sentiment. But we must remember that that senti- 
ment bad been completely undermined in Greece and Romo 
by demoralisation and luxury and hence it was that these 
state* auccumbed and foil. But they roso again when the 
same sentiment became strong. The Indinn states on the 
other hand never developed the national sentiment at all 
and hence were never strong. They could not have deve- 
loped into strongstates in the succeeding centuries. On the 
contrary, coming under the influence of certain causes 
which we shall discuss in another place they gradually 
became enervated and hence fell easily before the advanc- 
ing tide of Mahomcdan invasions. 

It is, however, necessary to state before concluding this 
chapter that the despotic states of India of the seventh cen- 
tury were certainly strong as compared with the contem- 
porary despotic kingdoms of Asia and it is hence that they 
could bent back the Huns who in Europe could not be beat 
away. The physical and moral capacities of a people 
are also an important factor in tho vitality of nation*. 
Even a vegetarian people inured to arm* and abstemious 
in habits can hold their own in the struggle of nation* In 
tho seventh century the people of India were habituated 
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to the use of arms owing to the constant warfare waged by 
the different kingdoms. They were also, as lliuen Tsong 
testifies, simplo and abstemious in habits. The Indian 
state* of the seventh century wore strong and warlike in 
spite of their despotic constitutions and wereneilhor oner- 
vatad by luxury nor enfeebled by want of martial exerciso.. 
The prominent index of the enervation of a peoplo is their 
employment of mercenary forces and neither lliuen Tsang 
nor Bans mentions any mercenary troops in the army of 
Harshn. 




CHAPTER VIII 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 



The kingdoms of Indin of the 7 th century A. D., not- 
withstanding their despotic or autocratic nature, were 
usually well-governed and happy and were probably better 
off in this respect than the kingdom- contemporary with 
them in the West TI19 Indo-Aryans, while they acquiVced 
in or ratner preached the divine nature of the kingly 
authority, at the same time sought to impose a check on 
the autocracy of kings by holding that laws were also 
divine and incapable of being changed. In fact in the 
Indian kingdoms ovory thing from the life and conduct of 
the king down to the taxes and punishments was fixed by 
the divine ordinance of the Smritis, In the West the king 
is believed tobe thesourco of all laws. In India the source 
of law Is the Sruti and the Smrlti and no human agency 
can change It. The kings with even the consent of the 
people had thus no legislative power. Their duty was 
simply to administer justice according to the divinely 
ordained law and to keep poaco and order by punishing 
robbers and othor evil-doers. They were to receive taxes 
from the produce of land and trade and handicraft for per- 
forming this service and the amount was fixed at one sixth 
of the former and ono-fifticth of the value of the latter. 
The former amount in case of necessity might be increased 
to one-fourth. Theexpense*”fgorernment, as IliuenTsang 
has noted, were very limited and the kings probably never 
found it necessary to levy taxes beyond what wore sanc- 
tioned by the Smritis. The people again with their highly 
rrliglous nature were generally free from crime and thus 
was caused that usually ' :py condition of tho nnciont 
kingdoms >f India which r I,.v urably impressed impartial 
foreigners .ike Hiuen Ts< ■ . who themselves lived undpr 
widely different conditiivi- 1 the imperial kingdom of 
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< liinA.* With the** preliminary remarks we shall try Co 
‘(escribe In detail tho administrative condition of the 7th 
century from the evidence of the Harsha-Oharitn an* 
of epigraphic records of that time. The provision* of tho 
Sruricig also will assist u.s In this inquiry to a considerable 
extont. 

The country was called in those days hr the namo of 
Desa a word which Varrihamihira and others also use. Tho 
former appellation of a country was Jauapada or ‘people’ 
showing, as wo have already noted, the banged condition 
of kingdoms which no longer consisted of homogeneous 
people* hearing particular names. In tin* vnu . however, 
th*> word Mandala was more widely u^e? : than Desa in 
such words ns Chola Mandala. Tondn Mandala. Kongu 
Mandala and so on, wherein the first w^rd probably means 
a particular people Mandala often indicated u 

division of the country orDe^i according t* it* people and 
the word Itashtra in Maharashtra or Kfijy.t in Kashmir 
also occurs and conveys the same idea as Mandala. 

The Desa or country was usually divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into Jivi9ions which were In the north 
called Bhuktl and which in the south were called Vadi or 
sometimes Mandala. This division corresponds with 
the district of tho British ruin. The word Bhukti perhaps 
referred to so miloh tax collected ami might be fitly trans- 
lated by the word collectorate. The Bhukti or District 
vms again subdivided into smaller portions which were 
called VI shay a every whore and which correspond to the 
modern TehslI or Taluka. In Tamil and other countries 
of the extreme south Vishnya wag often called Kdda and in 
Gujarat we meet sometimes with the word Ahnra Vi shay a 



'rtjiHioea r»ox«!ip-'‘ A» t«< 0 «vntt»rii .4 cm.-au* *i ni oWd»| 
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was not further subdivided though we sometimes find 
further subdivisions of the Vi shay a into portions — East, 
West, North, and South as in modern or Mahomedau 
times into Tarafs. 

The Vishnya consisted of n number of village* or 
grSuias. Thus the lowest administrative unit was the 
village, a village being usually described as situate in a 
particular Yishaya of a particular Bliukti or Mandate. 
The Vishaya was named usually after tho chief town of it 
while the Bhukti had a name which sometimes referred 
to a people. Thus Khotaka Aharn moans tho Khcda Tehsil 
and Jejafea Bliukti or China Bhukti (Hiuen Tseng, Watters 
I p. 391 1 meant the collectorate of the Jejaks or Chinas. 
Bhukti alao was sometimes named from a big town or city 
e. g. the Ahicchatra Bhukti mentioned in the Banskhera 
grant of Harsha. 

The grama or village formed the backbone of the 
country and its administration and had fixed sites and 
boundaries For the village* remainod undisturbed in the 
internecine wars that wore constantly going on and found 
no difficulty in transferring their allegiance to any new 
king or any uew power. The important towns no doubt 
suffered in tlio wars waged and were frequently devastated 
entirely. But the villages were undisturbed and remained 
self-contained in their administration, having their here- 
ditary headmen and bead registrars corresponding to the 
Patels and the Patwaris of modern days. From the 
Harsha-Charita it appears that the former's name was 
Mcrefe?.. and the latter’s name was Karana is 

obviously the register of tenancies in the village and the 
PaUwari is still called in the south and Trftre and 
Kulakarann in the Deccan also means the same thing. The 
wordPatil is derived in my opinion from SHTO3 which word 
occurs in Kautilya’s Artha-S&stra also (page 62) and which 
there plainly means an office building for beeping records 
( NOTH'Bptt't: ^ fmn >. 

It seems clear from this that there were record offices or 
government offices so to speak in every village. In fact 
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sra v&Tv’. would mean something like the Chavdi of a 
Deccan village, where government work is ordinarily done 
and the man in charge of it was called He i* 

thus clearly the headman of the village, and had a right 
to present nazar t< the kings as described by BSr.a. (K. C 
274 ) 'll™ awru'tifrf*: '«ig 'tv 

HfWfa'M 'fc’W St***??' qST • 

The word Mahakshnpatalika occurs in a grant uf Dhara- 
8ena dated A. D. 512. see* Corp. Ins. Ill p. 180, and indi- 
cates that there was a chief revenue or record olTicor for 
the whole state In this way the ordered nature of tbo 
administration is testified to by the maintenance of records 
in every village, town, chief town and the capita). Iliucn 
Tsang also states that regular records were maintained in 
oach kingdom The PWl«rr*?f«w is, therefore, the parent 
of the modern Patel and was the chief government official 
in each village. This village officer is also mentioned in 
another inscription ( Corp. Ins- III p- 25? ) where the word 
a rein raiereaifllf.) occurs and indicates the appointment ( 
too officer in every village. 

The existence of other village-officers or rather 
•servants Is indicated by the word •(•*■«** in the extract 

from BSna given above The headman ol the village iPatel) 
registrar (Patwari.) and the other servants of the village 
were apparently hereditary (nr Dhruvn a word occurring 
in Gujarat grants and still used in Gujarat ) and they 
constituted a unit of administration which was *e?f- 
oontained and sufficient. They collected the chief land-tax 
viz. one-sixth of corn and al*o tho minor taxes which were 
rather numerous and inconvenient Wo may quote here 
tho usual expression used in the grants of villages of that 
perh>d and try to understand them. Toko for instance 
the Khoh grant of MahirSja Hastin (Corp. Ins. Vol. 
Ill p. 90) flljc: or the grant of Dhara 

sena of A. D. 571. (Corp Ins- Vol. Ill page 167) where it is 
said that the land was granted to tho grantee *TCT- 

or the grant of Slladltya VII 

(Crop. Ins. Ill p. 179) 
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"q: etc. In nil these the word T-pr must bo taken to meaD 
the principal tax I e. the land-tin This word has not been, 
yet traced by me to any ancient works But as Dr. Fleet 
has suggested in a footnote at page It? of the Corp. Ins. Vol 
III, it Is plain that it means the chief income from the 
village, i'f'-f.' seems, in my opinion, to mean extra taxes 
and not taxes "n extra cultivators as Dr. Fleet suggests. 
What these extra taxes wore may be discovered by the aid 
■ >f the Smritis and the inscriptions also in this volume 
The Manu Smriti provides for taxes on various articles 
besides corn in the following slokas-W^iflTg 
f'rTH ' ^ n *W5tr«S$*ns|f -i mpni n i 

^arar^T =1 itroiMt wir’iiwsi’l*'! -> w-33-JV These things may 
ha taken to be such things as were sold and not things 
which any person roared or produced for his own consump- 
tion. That these taxes were actually levied in the 7th 
century appears probable from epigrnphic records of the 
•ime. The Chair.mak copperplate grant (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill 
I 23S) deserves t" bo quoted here at length . It grants 
the village, SW-tTtft WRfll --WIN: iI 3 n 16 ?ir 

ntqfafij: .’I'Kh: etc. This may be translated as 

dlows. — ‘ The village is not to pay tares. It is not to be 
entered by soldiers or the police. It is not to give the 
increase of cows and bulls. It is not to be subject to the 
payment on flowers and milk nr on pasturage, hides and 
charcoal. It is not to pay tax onsaltorwot salt, on sale and 
purchase and on mine produce. It is freo of forced labour 
of every kind It is granted with treasure trovo and other 
.linor finds and with klipta and minor klipta. ( I follow 
hero the translation by Dr. Fleet with sonio exceptions ). 
The words fittvj and ^ followed by the words OTflHSj and 
meaning the same things but of a minor bind suggest 
that and may also be taken to be the same 

tax on the chief produce viz. that of land and on 
minor products such as flowers, fruit, milk, etc. brought 
for salo as is provided for in the Manu Smriti. How the 
nfr or land tax was levied, whether by apportioningfrom the 
actual produce or by average yield, is not clear. Lund was 
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certainly measured, for the measurement* of lund mo 
often given in inscriptions of the time. Thus in Cop. Ins. 
Vol. Ill No. 28 grunt of Dharaserta p. 166 lands in several 
villages with particular names even are given and the 
measurements mentioned are Padavarta Sat am (100) or 
PadSvarta Nuvatl I 90 ) or PadAvarta AshUvinsatl ( 28 ). 
Padavarta probably moans ‘o many square paces, pad* 
being not the actual foot but the pace or two feet. These 
fields arc small indeed but they belong, it must bo remem- 
bered, to Gujarnt where land is very fertile. For other 
less fertile tracts the measurement* must he different, for 
instance the grant of Pravarascna (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill 241) 
made in the Bhojakata Rfijya ( or modern Berar > a village 
is measured by nagra or royal measure. What this royal 
measure was is not mentioned ; the word used is rrimnw. 

8000 and Ur. Fleet thinks that the name of the 
measure was Bhumi. Apparently however .pa is a plot ol 
land. The 8000 measures of land of the village granted to 
1000 Brahmins would probably constitute a laige modem 
village of about 4000 acres and the measure would thus 
approximate to a Bigha or <2 acre of modern times. Ti e 
word "33^1 ( Nivartana ) is not found in grants given i t 
this volume.* That word however appears to be a vory < 1 
one. It occurs in the Kautillya Arthasistra at page Hi? 
where its meaning is given in the following table of space 
measures; 4 cubits- 1 Danda (stick) 10 Hands.- 
1 Rajju ( chain > and 3 Rajjus - 1 nivartona. This makes the 
nivartana equal to 120 cubits i. c 180 feet or 60 yards. 
Ru.gth, The Hold or square nivartana would be a square area 
with nivartana as ono side 1. a. 3600 sq. yard* Asasre 
consists of 4840 »q. yards which makes the acre equal to 
approximately 1 > nivartana*. The measure of the bigfca 
of the Mahomedans was al»o ba«ed,on the danda nr stick, 
being taken lobe 20 sticks long by 20 6ticks broad and 
was nearly one half of the nivartana. Perhaps the 
Bhumi mentioned in the above grant may be the nivartana 
which certainly was an old measure. In whatever manner 

•Hectare la raaoy ire.-, C l «Mct d»lt la Oc tout! Cevea Nuit caw irecripSoa.i. :t 
■ Su. preto.nl la IM touts *aa »etl t ia Ibc OOrCT oOer name. hni t-kia r ' a. 
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realised, the s?n or land tax was received in kind and proba- 
bly the Tltr-F' or minor taxes were also received in kind. 
The grain was stored by a special officer of theState called 
the tranwMRJ, who was also in charge of the minor artieloa. 
These were either immediately sold or were stored for 
future use, according to their nature. Interesting details 
of the manner of sale or storage are to be found in the 
Kautillya Artha SUstra, pages 93-99. 

Let us next try to understand village life and adminis- 
ration from inscriptions as also from the Harsha-Chaaita- 
The grants of village® were addressed either to the villagers 
or to government officers: thus the grants at page 193 nnd 
195 Corp. Ins Vn| HI are addressed to the villagers 
( BPwftFT. fifera: wnamft ) Who are ordered to pay the 
the taxes to the grantees. The villagers are said to belong 
to all castes among whom the Brahmins were the foremost 
(see Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 216 gf-Wfawt Where 

grants arc addressed to government officers, the latter are 
asked not to interfere) with thi enjoyment of the villages by 
the grantooK. The grnntoes In their turn were required to 
.!>,• of good behaviour The following expressions in tho 
Chamnmk grant ( Corp Ins Vol III page 239) arc very 
interesting yjwptrai .oraa -iuNWH fwrjmpTOtfcpfSHt 
trq which has been trans- 

lated as follows.— "The grant will last with the moon and the 
sun provided that the grantees commit no treason against 
tho state, that they are not slayers of Brahmins, thieves, 
adulterers, poisoners of kings, that they do not wage wat 
or commit offences in other villages, otherwise tho grants 
were revokable " This condition not inly proves the moral 
and ordered life in tho village* but also shows the circum- 
spect nature of the administration 

The chief requirements of Indian villagers for their 
material woll-boing are sail, fuel and grass or grazing. 
Tho villagers appear to have had a free and sufficient sup- 
ply of these things, though these when taken for salo to 
tho market wore subject to the t3x of V*. Wo hnvo al- 
ready seen that inam villages are often expressly stated 
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to be free from tax on salt both dry and wet and on 
grass It seem there was then no monopoly of salt- 
manufacture by government. In many villages there were 
wells of salt water and in some places salt was dug out 
from hills. Such quantities were of course limited and salt 
manufactured on a largo scale for sale was an important 
commodity for taxation which even the ancient govern- 
ments did not disregard. As for grass and grazing, there were 
apparently common grazing grounds in every village 
Pastu re-plots enciosod and giving valuable grass are noticed 
In Smritis and are called 'ivtfo. When grass was taken 
from these for sale to the market it paid the government 
the usual tax Lastly, fuel was obtainable by tin* villager- 
for their own use in the forests of their own villages 
Each village had its own forest. And there were forests 
on the borders of kingdoms invariably. These forests ire 
treated by the Smritie as ow nerless. However portions of 
forests called X~ga cotta where elephants abounded were 
preserved But other forests and village forests were 
• pen free for villagers. BSna describes tracts bordering on 
forests and forest villages and the forests themselves with 
that love of interesting detail which constitute' the singular 
charm of the Ilaraha Cbarita- Sotno of these details are 
worthquoting here. Unrestrained forest guards often seized 
the hatchet, of wood cutters of other villages going to cut 
wood in forest* ( 11 C 
page 304). There were small fields in these forests tilled 
not l>y ploughs and bullocks but by hand spades. There 
Tvore prapae or water-providing huts at the entrance of 
waterless forests. In some places great heat was created 
by the burning of wood for oharcoal. At some places you 
would meet with bands of wood-cutters with bodies exer- 
ted with the constant cutting of wood, having long 
hatchets op their shoulders to which were slung their 
breakfast baskets. At others you would meet with people 
carrying loads of honey, mlk'hika, feathers of peacocks, 
honey-combs, barks of khadira tree, & c. as also women of 
forost tribe* having on their heads basketfuls of forest 
flowers and fruit, going to villages to soil them. These and 
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other details *how thnt people had free access to forests for 
jungle produce and jungle tribes freely cook forest produce 
for sale to the bordering separate villages. 

Villages thus in those days were usually well re- 
gulated and >el f-sufficient communities whose life was 
easy, and well ordered. They were not however <|uite 
without their own troubles though ^>etty. Tho usual pest 
of the villages then as now was the pulioonmn nnd the 
soldier the C'h&ta* and the Bhata a* they are called 
in granrs The grantees of inatn villages were, thorofurc*. 
specially granted the privilege that their villages would 
not be entered by the policeman and tho soldier. The 
word occurs in almost every grant end con- 

veys this important privilege to inam donees. Sometime 
an exception was made by the word Dr. Fleet 

translates ic by with the exception of lino* imposed on 
thieves.* 1 would however translate itby ‘with the excep- 
tion that villages may be entered for the purpose of pursu- 
ing or catching thieves.' The exception plainly relates 
to the or entry of village. The word if \ is sometimes 
further added ». *>?(***& in Khoh grant of Samkahobha 

(Corps Ins 111 p. 115), and it show* that the right to enter 
inam villages extended to the pursuit or detection of 
traitors. It would be natural to expect that the state 
would not allow, as has been already noticed, Inam vil- 
lagestu which the privilege of ‘non-entry by policemen and 
soldiers was grunted, being the centres of the activity of 
robbers or traitors. The state villages of course remained 
open to the unavoidable oppression of the policeman and* 
thesoldier The latter, however, must have troubled them at 
rare intervals only that Is when oa march or doing fight 

The villages were usually prosperous In spite of these 
occasional troubles: and they were expected to perform 
certain charitable duties. The prosperous village wa> 
expected to keep a Sadsvarta or alms* house where grain 

Thr *01 c Oil* or CJitfi *t i» tome t.ne* cccurv menu unquestionably tht peiX*. 

It recur* la H. C. -to l p. \ -k ac<>col further on. it occur* \'v> *n»a# 

YitMv4lkv-SKr-.ti.lrni | *«, -Ovid I . u?04|l| |*1cxprft«4l bv Vi|xi*<*v*ra wh« 

Vfdl» (hr Utti CVislsrr. 
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w “ given to every needy person every day It was also ex- 
pected to keep open a prop « or water-house, where water 
was cerced to every thirsty person throughout the day 
It was also expected to ©pen a rest house or Sabha and n 
prOffiania or sacrificial room. Bana in describing the 
prosperous condition of the Srlkantha or Thanesar king- 
dom under I’rabhaltara Vnrdhana refers to this duty in 
the expression orfl: 

iH.C. p. 176) which means that outside every village were 
erected spacious mendaps for aabha, ftatra, prapd and pr~t<j- 
ivinsa. These mandapas were of course temporary shed? 
erected for temporary purposes, that is, to be kept open 
during tho summer and winter seasons and not during 
the rainy season and autumn, when travellers were not 
expected to move or be in need. 

We will now pass on from the village to the 
Vi shay a or Tehsil. As the headman of the village 
was its chief officer, so for the Vishaya there was neces- 
sarily a chief government officer called Vishay3pati in 
several inscriptions (r. p. fira^fa'WlW4IH''jrii) (Corp. Ins 
111 p. 70). Manu declares that there should be a ehiefman 
for each village, a chief man for ten villages, for twenty, 
for one hundred and for one thousand. (VII, 115). 
BWWftnfl 'l-fll't ssmwiia AST l 
fw^T'ftsf A u 

This is perhaps academical hut we have clear referem e- 
to the Vishayapaii in records and the Vishava consisted ..i 
» number of villages, the average of which was a hundred. 
The district Le. Bhukti or Mandala may be taken to con- 
tain one thousand villages more or less, and there was a 
district offloer also called Mandalesvara or RSshtrapati 
Tho Vishayapati and the Mandalesvara represented the 
king and hence they often are called Rsjasthanlya in in- 
scriptions! records.* Subordinate to the so there were 
other officers also, chieily a police officer and a magistrate. 
The duty of catching thieves and exterminating robbers 

*Sc* It Corp. In.. Ill p.s.'l. ( OTPW|rfr?*T &e.) 
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ns- always considers i paracwuncand polioti *tatione were 
established for every ten or ies* number of villages as pro- 
vided for even in tho Manu*m.-itl VII. 114 ( ?3iww , i 5 n- 
iii w 'FHSf'wMi i ”>v. ira T^ai g f j 'Iohr i » The police 
officer of 100 village? or rather of tne Vi shay a (Tebsil or 
Taluka) is called Chauroddharanika H while tho 

magistrate or dispenser of punishment was called 
These names occur in severs: inscription* of the time. Of 
course, in different states, names of officers sometimes 
differed, but apparently the system generally the 

same. We give below some names of officers appearing in 
the De«-Bamak inscription ( of Bengal) Corp. Ins. Vol. 
Ill p. 216 ... 

W tfrTOfo? to inra-rr?. ( illegible ) 

uir 'V . . . fJticwwi Tlic 
officers whose names car. well be ascertained in the above 
are the^l or envoy.thoH^Rn^ or marker of boundaries, rragtj 
the heir apparent or king's oldest aon.-Tanr^T king's minis- 
ter*. tho chief di*pen*er of punishments for tho 

whole state, JTHIhffii'T*' the chief usher. the measurer, 

minister in charge of princes, mmns'uj the repre- 
sentatives of the king (L e District and Taluka or Tehsil 
officers). M'HS<‘WKthe pursuers of robbers. magistrates 
and executers of sentences These names indicate 

that almost all departments of administration which are 
necessary for a well ordered, civilized government existed 
in those days. The boundary settlement officer, District 
and Taluka ohiof officer, the surveyor or measurer, the 
magistrate, tho police officer, and the or jailor are 

I here and do the work required of them In a complex 
administration. 

It does not appear that in ancient India there was 
any distinction observed ir. civil and criminal case*. 
Probably civil cases were very few and far between, dis- 
putes being settled by Panchayats ; but when they wont 
to the state, oithor to the Icing’s own court or to the court 
of the chief judicial officer, they were treated ns cases for 
fine, the party losing having to pay a penalty so to speak. 
The Rajasthhniya or the MabSdandanSyaka or tho chief 
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magistrate probably decided all such cases, on oral or 
documentary ovidonco and by the advice or opinion of 
assessors or what is called the Parish*!. We have of 
course no reference to the Parishad in the inscriptions but 
probably the provision? of the Sniritis must have been 
observed. Hiuen Tsang describes that in case of doubt 
ordeals were resorted to, and the four kinds of ordeals are 
worth be in* quoted here 

" These are by water, by tire, by weighing and by 
poison. In the water ordeal tne accused is put in one sack 
and a stone in another, then the two sacks are connected 
and thrown into a deep stream; if the sack containing 
the stone floats and the other sinks, the man’s guilt ia 
proven. The fire ordeal raquiro* the accused to kneel and 
tread on hot iron, to take it ir. lus hand and lick it. If he 
Ik innocent he is not hurt, but he l* burnt if he is guilty. 
In the weighing ordeal the accused i> weighed against a 
stone; and if the latter is lighter the cnarg* Is false, if 
otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of a ram be cut ofl and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons aro put 
into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if 
not the poison tabes effect. " Watters Vol. I, p. 172. 

The appointment of officers and of courts requires the 
maintenance of records as we have already stated and 
that such records were maintained is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. He says < Watters’ Vol. I page 
1J>4) “As to their archives and records, there are sepa- 
rate custodians of these. The official annals and state 
papers are called collectively 4 nllapltha. ’ In these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calomity 
and good fortune are sot forth in detail. " The name 
nllapttha reminds one of the blue state publications of tbo 
British government. The historian of Kashmir, Kalhnna 
states that he wrote his history from the nilamata. The 
existence and maintenance of such records should dispel 
the common notion that India had no historical records. 
Unfortunately these have been lost iu the convulsion* 
attending the conquest of Indi.i by the Mahomedans. 
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The Vishnya or Ahfira (Gujarat) or Nadu (south 
India ) was like Che village a fixe, I quantity which did not 
vary with the growth or decay of kingdoms. They had 
fixed natural boundaries and were in fact natural division* 
of the country. They corresponded to the modern Tehsils 
or Talukas and like the villages exist in my opinion in the 
same form now, as they existed in the 7th century. The 
number of villages in each Vishaya was thus natural ly 
fixed. The total number of villages in a Bhukti or 
Mandala was also normally fixed, though perhaps the 
extent of a Bhukti was more subject to modifications than 
the extent of the Vishaya. Several Bhuktis or Mandala* 
corresponding to modorn districts constituted n kingdom 
i. c. the Dcsa or RSshtra and the number of village* in 
a Dtisu was also approximately fixed. We hence see in 
ancient inscriptions countries described a* consisting of 
so many thousand or hundred villages and gradually this 
number became a traditional one In the Aihole ins- 
cription the Maharashtra country is said to consist of 
99,000 villages and is also described as comprising’ three 
MahSrfishtras. What these three MahSrishlras were we are 
not told. But If wn take the larger Maharashtra subject 
to thoChalukvn Pniakesin as consisting of the Nagpur and 
Bernr divisions of the C. P. ami central and southern 
divisions of the Bombay presidency with the two districts 
ofThana and Surat of the Northern division and the Mara- 
thn districts of the Nizam’s state, we nave at present the 
following number of villages in these: — Nagpur and Berar 
Dvns. 16565, Centrai and Southern divisions 17699, Nizam 
state Maratha Districts 17000 upproxmately and Thana 
and Surat 4000— total 55264. This number falls short con- 
siderably of 99000 villages assigned to the MahSrSshtra of 
Pulakesin but perhaps a larger portion of the Hydrabad 
State was included in the ancient kingdom of th«- 
Chalukyas.v The discrepancy would not be very consider- 

• <sl erirjjxrm jaair^nrscnttfrir ii 

7hr umr «ln|Uom but cl lie Uui ChilukyAi if Also tlncr.b«*Ma old rsiords 

M JU'ltpAd; •r««n And a lull Uktn include* :b« AOdti.i MuruUU ; w« oUldiSfUM thin 

■amber i •» r«ic. 
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•bin. supposing even that Maharashtra under Pulakesin 
was more flourishing than tinder the Britishgovernmonc. 
The numbcrusually attached to certain names of R5*htras or 
Mandalas is, howover. not -always the number of villages 
In that RSshtra but something else, unless it is expressly 
stated that the number relates to villages ( see note 
at tho end ). 

We have thus far elucidated tho civil administration 
in a kingdom as it existed in tho 7th century. Tho unit 
was the village with its hoad-man or n*=vnnd ita 

registrar tho o.'i'iis Tho Vishaya or Talufcn consisted of a 
certain number of villages and there wore officers for each 
Taluka. These were fWO'ifa. the -ritsrfoi* and the dwtr* 
'-fmilar officers were appointed to the Bhukti or District. 
a::d there wore chief officers for the whole state who were 
callod JW4TOf«*. gr-wtrara; and soon These officers were 
paid by the assignment of certain lands or villages or 
towns even as tholr grade rose higher. The Menu Smriti 
provides that tho grimika 1 headman ) should get for the 
year what the king gets for one day and tho head of a 
hundred villages should get one whole village for his 
pay and of a thousat d, one town. ( fltfa rratRarfa 
uw<fi!fa:i ii nm URSPTT'Jj'i: HXBT. 

F-jum: H7, 118, ll9. ) This direction appears to have still 

been in force In the 7th century as Hiuon Teang records 
“that ministers of state and common officers all have 
their portion of land and are maintained by the cities 
assigned to them " 




CHAPTER IX 
ARMY. NOBLES AND COURT 

We will now pas* on to the army. Ic consisted of 
foot, horse and elephant. The fourth arm. the chariot Is 
mentioned ao doubt by Hiuen Tsang but probably he here 
mentions the conventional four urn;.. or ch&turar.ga of the 
Indian army. Bar.a describes most minutely tho army of 
Hariha and we find no mention therein of tho chariot. 
Hiuen Tsang also does not mention chariots when he de- 
tails the strength of IlarshaV army. The elephant was 
from ancient days the most formidable arm of the Indian 
forces. Foreigners feared Indian armies fur the elephanr 
corps. Elephants were then what urtillery is now-a-days 
in Europe, And the greater the number of elephants, the 
greater was the power of the army in much the same way 
as the greater the number of cannon in modern armies, the 
greater is their power of destruction. These numerous 
elephants were supplied by the immense forests fringing 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas as already mentioned. 
The art of catching elephants, of rearing them and of train- 
ing them to fight had almost reached perfection In the «th 
century and there were regular treatises on all these sub 
jec ta. The us# of the elephant again developed the courage, 
the strength and the skill of nghtrrs with elephants. The 
Indian soldiers and horsemen often grappled with ele- 
phants with effect And when put to flight tho elephant 
force was usually a nuisance to its own employer*. Th* 
elephant arm was thus both a source of strength as well as 
ot weakness to Indian armies as history has often record- 
ed. Probably the commander maneuvered the elephant 
force In battles in *uch a way that in the event of its 
turning back it could not do harm to the rest of the army. 
On the march the elephant force was always kept at a 
distance as Dana has described ( see below ). 

The cavalry came next. India supplied the horses 
required, but Indian horses were ranked lower than horses 
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imported from Persia, Arabia oad Afghanistan. In the 
inner camp of Harsh a, B'u.a describes the royal horses ns 
"H'jTTH. n-Ttj*, f'PJH, >rr-?, aitn and Ttfl* (H C.p. I00).*f*ra 
is Afghanistan nnd tot? is Persia. meant probably 
Arabian horses, being brought :■ Sind by the sea. What 
Wg, aflf? and are it is difficult to state. 

Unfortunately we have m been able to identify 
those countries, t BhLradv&ja seems to be some Hima- 
layan tract from VarShamihira s list of peoples and Aratta 
probably means the Panjab). In the training and raising 
of horses the same pitch of excellence had boon attained 
in India ns In that of the elephants. Ti.e marks of a good 
horse, the nature of nis diseases and the modes of treating 
them are detailed with fullness in the treatises of Snli- 
hotra, some of whose principles are referred to even in 
Barm's Harsha Cbarlta. Strangely enough, Dana mentions 
the grooms to be always Chatidilaa 

The infantry came the last as It was not counted of 
much value The soldiers wer.- armed with bucklers and 
swords. The foot archer does not *eem to be a promi- 
nent feature of the Indian irmy in Harsha's days, 
though the riders on elephant* usually used tfce bow and 
the arrow. Every prince and Ra;put appears to have 
practised archery. Bina'* description of Harsha. Rsjya, 
Kuraara. Madhava and other# mentions their wrists and 
arms as blackened by the constant drawingof the bow. 

Harsha's army on the march has been graphically de- 
scribed by B»na. who in the Harsha Charlta at least, is 
remarkably true to fact and nature. It would not be im- 
proper if we give here a few extract* from that description 
though it must be admitted that very many passage# in it 
cannot be well understood at this distance of time nnd in 
the present state of our imperfect know ledge of the San- 
skrit of things used in the army 1 One prahara (3 hours) 
before suneiso exactly, the royal marching drum began to 
send forth its sound, and shortly after a pause, there were 
eight distinct strokes given on it intimating that the army 
was to march that doy eight kos (or 16 miles). Other royal 
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Hounding instruments followed namely the Nandi < or 
triumphal drum), Kunja. Kah&la and Sankba < or conch). 
The army was immediately in a bustle, people got up and 
struck off their small tents, boxes were filled with the 
marching materials and other paraphernalia. Elephants were 
roused from their sleep and taken out of their sleeping 
places and harnessed. Horses Poo were roused and taken 
out and made ready. Mad elephants were moved out of 
tl. ‘ way with heavy iron chains clanking behind thorn, a^ 
their hind legs dragged them. Families of Kuluputras 
• relatives 1 and S& manta* < chiefs ) were got into bullock 
carts or on elephants and moved The royal kitchen ser- 
vants with their paraphernaliaand animals of food (Hsir-ha 
appears to have been a rlesh-eater In his young days) and 
with pots of milk and other preparations covered and 
.We»/, walked fast and pushed people here and there. The 
princes in attendance, well attired and seated on female 
elephants, with umbrellas on their head* and with foot 
*oldiers walking about them, hurried to the gate of the 
royal camp.*’ 

As the sun was rising, the royal intimation conch 
oegan to send forth its peculiar notes announcing that the 
king was ready and donning his accoutrements. Within 
a few minutes Haraha came out of the gate riding a richly 
caparisoned she-olephant, ( sho elephants appear to 
have been used by royal personages for riding on the 
march), surmounted by a white umbrella, with Tambula or 
betelloaf in his mouth ( he had already bathed and taken 
some refreshment ), wearing a very dolicato whito piece of 
Naicra cloth Exchanging glances of greeting with the 
princes and speaking a word here and a word there, he 
moved on to a place preceded by hundreds of gold mace- 
bearer* who were making room In tho crowd and staying 
there he saw the whole army pass on, an army as vast n* 
the creation itself coming out of the milky ocean.” Then 
tho army marched swiftly to the next halting place at n 
distance of S kro3a. BSr.a true to nature also depicts the 
many interesting Incident* that usually happen on a Royal 
march. “At some villages tbo villagers curious to see the 
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king would turn out preceded by thoirMahattarasor Patils 
and by women having pot* full of water on their 
heads and when turned back by the mace-bearers running 
and falling and yet looking at the king. At others, people 
would cry out complaints against the evil doings of 
tux-collectors (NT»nft> and the past delinquencies of police- 
men (in). H. C. p. 286. At othors still, the people reck- 
less from rage at the pilfering of their crops and grass 
would pour denunciation* on the king, crying ' Who is 
the king? Whence does the king come? What sort of 
man is the king? At one village two Brahmin disputants 
got into high trees for fear of being hustled away by tho 
mace-bearers and from thence kept crying out their own 
Complaints." Such amusing incidents so characteristic 
even of the present Indian ryot happened in tho days of 
Hirsh a also. Tho army contained contingents of cavalry - 
detnehment* commanded by their own Rajput lender* 
Thero ia m< description of' the cavalcade "f the Royal 
seraglio which formed so conspicuous a section of the 
Mogul army on march as described by Manucci. Probably 
Harsha was unmarried at this time, that is, when he 
started for his digvijaya and no sergalio hampered his 
movements. Having arrived at the next halting place 
Harsha dismissed his attendant princes at the gate of the 
royal enclosure and is shown to have entered it alone. 

There docs not appear to have been any morconary 
forces in tho army of Harsha.* It consisted generally of 
Rajputs and other lower castes of the king’s country. The 
Kulaputras ( or relatives of the kingly family or king* 
clansmen ) >eem to have always heen of importance What 
thoy represent in modern times wo cannot oxactly say. (Per- 
haps they are the modern Bbaiband of Rajput states). 
Each arm had its commander, and tho whole was unrierthe 
commnnder-in-chiof. The description by B5iia of Harsha's 
commandor-ln-chief is as detailed and complete as any by 

ClliOOill cnoutb « D«*»n Unmil lit nvfm.onol h« B^u. in im 

dott-.pUoa o' Hautittirav. p«tup*-ih«? wit. it*. Bui 11* r«l*reo:« lain >. •- 
iivj ifidtftt skill the Mjutiav in Uon<n»a»r r. 
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a modern English novolist. < H. C. p. 257 ) Ho was a tall, 
ycllow-complox lonod, massive, deep-voiced, bearded and 
whiskered man of about 80 bearing many scar* on his half 
hare body. The mention of many sc»rs seems somewhat 
strange, for the higher grades of officers must have worn 
an armour when in fight. Armours however are not men- 
tioned in the descriptions given by Bana. All the same, 
they must have been used as they are mentioned 6ven in 
the Mah&bh&rata and the RAmayana. 

The army was maintained by the king from his own 
revenues. The men were probably paid yearly in kind and 
money, corn being given from the granaries of the state filled 
with grain collected in every district in the form of revenue 
from lands. This is the mode of payment mentioned by 
Manu though there is no reference to it in the Harska 
Chnritn or Hiuen Tsang's Records. The maintenance 
of a vast army of elephants was indeed a matter of 
vary great expense. Probably the 60,000 elephants men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang as eventually forming the force 
of Harsha, the emperor, is an exaggeration. At all 
events it could not have been maintained at one place, 
but in sections kept at several places, throughout the 
empire. The feed and nuisance of so large an elephant 
force are almost incalculable. The permanent camping 
of an elephant force in indeed a novel affair to ua at this 
distance of time. Bin a with his usual liking for details 
has described the elephant camp at Sthanesvara with all 
Its intricate paraphernalia, when Harsha was notyotun 
emperor but merely king of Sthsnesvara, the commands) 
of the elephant force being ono Skandagupta with his 
prominently long nose “as long an the pedigree of his 
master." Wo will give some of the interesting details in 
this description. 'There were physicians of elephants who 
reported every day the health of tho bigger ones to the 
commander. There were drivora ornamented with peacock 
feathers on tho head and followers of elephants propitiat- 
ing newly caught elephants with green cano grass. Some 
reported the fresh rutting of olophants; some sought orders 
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for mounting heavy drums on the vicious ones. There 
were foresters reporting the capture of elephants in jungle* 
by the help of what are jokingly called or curtexun 

she-elephants (these were femalo elephants who enticed by 
their blandishments wild elephants within enclosures). 
There wero bogus elephants made of hide with which 
elephants wore taught to fight. There were purchasers 
of grain from towns and villages fur the food of elephants. 
These and other details of the working of au elephant 
camp are indeed interesting at this day when the elephant 
arm has disappeared from Indian armies. 

Before proceeding further we may cite the description 
of an Indian army recorded by Htuen Tsang for the sake 
of comparison as well as further detail. 

“The national guard are heroes of choice valour, and 
as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
military tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign’s 
residence and in war they become the iulrcpid vanguard 
The army is composed of foot, horse, chariot and! 
elephant soldiers. The war elephant is covered with coa 
of mail and his tusks are provided "uth sharp barbs. On 
him ride* tho commander-in-chief and there is a soldier 
on each sido to manage the elephant. The chariot in 
which the oflicor sits is drawn by four horses while infan- 
try guard it on both sides. The infantry go lightly into 
action and are men of intrepid valour. They bear a large 
shield and carry a long spear. Some are armed with 
awords or daggers and dash to the front line of the advan- 
cing battle. They arc perfect experts wiihall the implements 
of war having been drilled in them for generations.’ 
Watters’ Vol. I p. 171. 

SAMANTAS OR NOBLES 

Tho Samnnta* or Sardars as they arc now called in 
India or tho nobles a* they are called In the west, were 
a necessary and a usual part of the administrative machi- 
nery of a country in ancient India. The word Saraanta is 
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clearly dorived from Samanta or vioinity and means ety- 
mologically theca who are near the king. The Simantaa 
were mostly the king's kinsmen and relatives or such 
families a* had rendered meritorious services in past 
times or scions and representatives of dispossessed kingly 
families. They appear to be always territorial lords and 
wore miniature kings in their own subject territories. For 
they clearly had the power to make grants, as inscriptions 
►how many grauts made by S&mantas. They wore also 
masters of small armies, with which they were bound to 
assist the king whenever he moved against hi* enemies. 
They were also i*>und to assist the king on other necessary 
occasions as BtU.a mentions an Atavika S&manta (/. #* a 
feudatory chief of the forest country) coming to assist 
llarsha in his search for his sister. ( H. C. p. 309 ). These 
feudatories or nobies or Sardars Jived usually, however, at 
the capital town and graced the Darbar on all 9tatc 
occasions Their wi%*ej? similarly attended on the queen. 
Biua describes the wives of the Samantas as coming 
in hundreds to the palace at the time of ll&rsha's birth 
and keeping the birth festival by dancing a? has already 
been stated. ( 11. C. p. 186 The 

Sdmantas with their - wives thus exactly fulfilled the func- 
tions which dukes and duohesses and other noblemen 
and noblewomen discharge in European countries- Besides 
this duty of attending on the king 3nd queen on state occa- 
sions, the Samanta? often appear to be employed as officor*. 
Bhnndi for instance was the son of a Samanta chief and 
was the commander of the Thanesar cavalry force. Skanda- 
gu. ta, again, the leader of the elephant force of Thanesar 
was himself a Pfrtbiva or king ( H. C. p. 267 ) i. e. a 
feudatory chief or SAmanta. The Samanta* were usually 
then as now employed in the military service, but perhaps 
they must sometimes have been employed even in the 
capacity of ministers of whom we shall now go on to speak. 

The ministers were certainly a* necessary a part 
qf the administration ivs the nobles. They were called 
Mantris ( councillors. ) or Sachivas ( helper** ) or AmStyas 
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< those who live with the king, the word being derived 
from Ama together ). Their number wai not fixed, hut 
thev had separate departments to look to, or functions 
to discharge. The most important and usually mentioned 
is the or the minister of peace and war. in 

other words the minister for foreign affairs. Thus Bsi.a 
describes Harsha as asking his foreign minister to write 
to all other courts < H. C. 

p. £63 >. These officers are called mahS or great because 
they belong directly to the court and attend on the king. 
They were often hereditary. See Corp. Ins. Ill p. 35. 
wapiam'n'^ri In grants of innm villages 

the names of 6uch officers frequently find mention. These 
S&sanas ( or Sanads ) are written by a responsible officer 
who is usually described aswftn;, one who is entrusted with 
the collection of *ru or tax c. a revenue officer. sometimes 
even the foreign minister also. It was customary to give 
the name of the father and the grandfather also of the 
writer. See e. y Corp. Ins. Ill p. 104. ^ -j+Wi-Uiwi 

wif'H.-uc'W'rjt •rVi. See also 

ditto p. 119. feftiH *T«tl flrffl-f, * 1 ! wwe 'ufftwn*? w H 

jfc w - ffa t. Bhogika has not been explained by Dr. Fleet but 
as we have just said he probably was a minister of 
Bhoga or revenue.* The grants also always mention a 
Dutakara ( messenger ) who is always an important 
person. It appears that a minsiter or other important 
officer was specially deputed to deliver on the spot the land 
or village to the grantee and to make the grant known 
to the villager* and village officers. For instance, in the 
grant at page 119 ditto, the Dutnka is 

‘who was tho chief of sacrificers, house- 
holders and sthapntis', probably the head of the department 
of religion or state church. Sometimes the grant deed was 
written out at the king’s own dictation and the word 
W-JMTCHT is -used, see Corp. Ins. Ill p. 199. And it is curioui 
to note that grant deeds were sometimes signed by tin 



* s+« *i.o m.c. P *.«. flotift Tt.«irciY;.>rijrT»*ni= i.cviineo. complain 

l«.Un-v mldu*«i pi.l tia-ioIlKton. 
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king himself. Harsha's own signature is thus before us 
in the Banskheda grant. Probably the king signod th** 
deed written on paper and the copyist engraved its exact 
counterpart on copper, for the real signature is on the 
copper plate. The signature of Har^ha is in a very ornate 
hand. Ornate letters were then usually written. And 
it is further curious to add that the word for signature is 
its exact English equivalent in the expression “given under 
my own hand.'' (WJpir gfl flg!<r*».fcipjw). Further the sig- 
nature is not sufficient and must be supported by the seal 
as in English document*. The seal or q-rt of Haraha is 
thus also known to us, and mually tho soul was Impressed 
on the linking of the copperplates. Slrangoly enough our 
connection with our own past is so completely broken 
by the intervening Mahomedan rule that we have forgotten 
our ancient words for seal and signature namely gn and 
*&«• and know only the Mahomedan equivalonta namoly 
Muhr and Sahl. The use of tho king'sownsignature shows 
that the ministers had not tho powor to mako valid grants 
of iands and village-. Their authority was restricted. 

Bosid.-s the ministers there were other important 
officers called superintendents or sp^innmnly, tho superin- 
tendent of spy or customs, of Wt>r»nr or storehouses, of 
or fort and »<> on. They did not enjoy the rank of wn-q 
or minister but yet worn important officers. We have already 
described the district officers hut these Adhyakshas 
seem to be officers of the whole state and as such 
may be ranked next to the ministers. These may not have 
been hereditary though the Icndcncy has always been 
in India to make offices hereditary. The grant of Pravara- 
sena of the Vdkatakas Corp. Ins. Ill page 237 mentions 
these officers in the lino tiq^erfq^NrftgwrsBrrr^- 

*RTM •fTtwa'i’l-ar: ( Translated as 

follows by Dr. Fleet " our obedient and highborn officer* 
employed In the office of general superintendents. ” > 

Lastly, we come to the oourt. The centre of the 
court was of course the king Ho was an absolute 

t Tbu* DbarMni a and flat d S*Udim art alto ii**«d frr theca. Stc Corp 

lot. Ill p»te*, l*r s.td I*'. 
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monarch; he was. however, bound by laws of divine 
origin and therefore of an unchangeable nature. Ho 
was again, considered the father of his people and was 
also the dispenser of justice. Except in a few exceptional 
cases, the king though despotic, was therefore generally a 
just and an affectionate ruler and was also in return loved 
by the people. Tho king of course was born to enjoy and 
lmd come to the royal station, so the people believed, by 
reason of austerities performed in former lives. He was, 
therefore, always surrounded by young and beautiful 
women. He was attended on by those damsels as his 
ChSmara-bearer, Tambula-Karanka-bearer and so on. 
They stood about him even in open court. This feature of 
an ancient king’s life strikes us as almost voluptuous. But 
it was a long established practice of the court. Even Manu 
Smriti ( 7,224 ) describes the king as always- surrounded by 
women.' Megasthenes also does the same. (Ancient India 
Me. Crindle's Mcgaathenea page 71 & 72 ). Kdlldasa 
alio doscribos the king as attended by Yavanl* and lastly 
B&na describes even the chaste and self-restrained Harsha 
as attended by beautiful young women in court when Bdna 
went to see him. (H. C. p. 118). Even on elephants when 
marching or fighting, the king had young women for his 
nrm-bcarera. Probably this custom was originally borrow- 
ed from the Persians by Chandragupta or even theNsndas 
who copied the forms of the Persian court, then the most 
powerful and magnificent imperial court in the world, 
It is hence that wo can explain the mention of Yamnis by 
K&lidAsa as attending kings. In Bana’s days these women 
were not probably Yavanis as they are not bo described. 
They were always selected for their strength, health 
and beauty. Except for great kings like llarsha who was 
martial and of great moral strength, these women must 
generally have been a cause of great moral degeneracy 
in Indian kings. 

The king had an anointed queen and tevoral other 
wivos who were, however, subordinate to tho former. The 

* Tbsolh ftttordinc la ih« MrtiWiInta kills bdorc CfeifelrsCapU's 

kid «o»uc* 4ti«4SaB:*. 
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anointed queen had a Pattabandha about her forehead. It 
was a narrow golden belt ornamented with jewel*. 

The palace had bc.sidos the harem always more than 
three kakshas nr courtyards; the outer one being forpcoplc 
and for state reception, the next inner one for Sardars 
anil the third for intimate persons only. The palaces were 
stately buildings though not of stono. The floors, however 
arc described as madeof shining stones. The columns and 
walls were ornamented with gold and even precious stones. 
The palace was usually a severul-storeyed building with 
Inner gardens of flowerbeds and large fruit trees ( see the 
description of the palace of I’rabh&kara Vardhana at Thane- 
ear by Bar.a. H. C. pages 215-6 ) 

The king was then theoretically and usually practically 
both the leader of armies on the battle-field and the dis- 
penser of justice at home. The throne room or audience 
hall was also the house of justice an J Manu and other 
Smritis require the king to attend court every morning to 
dispense justice to the people. Hero everybody had admis- 
sion as a matter of course. Suitors were aometimes per- 
mitted to draw the attention of kings to their wrongs by 
ringing the bell of justice hung in the audience hall. 
The king dispensed justice with the help of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya and Taisya assessors. 

Th-- Smritis direct the king to divide his time for con- 
venience of business into three portion*: one devoted to 
dispensation of justice, one to administration and the third 
to his own recreation and pleasure. Hursha followed 
this practice most scrupulously as Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded and his times were most punctually 
obierved. Drums and concha* unnounoed to the public 
what the king was doing at uny particular time. Some 
sounding Instruments were looked upon as royal c. to be 
used by kings on;y. These instruments are described as 
five in number in the epithet smfarTo-i'wsi*:**- which usually 
occurs in inscriptions as applied to kings, and even S5- 
mantas or feudatory chiefs (see Corp. Ins. p. 294). What 
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thesofive wore has been discussedin a noteat p. 296-29 ditto 
whore Prof. Pathaka's view is referred to(lu. Ant. Vol. Xll 
p* 98.) and the instruments are stated to be the Sringu m 
horn ( trumpet ), the Rammaca(tambour), Snnkha (conch), 
Bheri (kettle drum) and Jaygliant.Mgong). But It seems they 
are mentioned in the following lino of BSna : if. 

5 *T%. tTvJTtmTB ( H.C. p. 275). The Pataha 

or drum and the -Sankha or conch were of course promi- 
nent and are easily recognisable.* HiuenTsang mentions 
that Harsha’s drum was given a strobe with a golden stick 
for each pace that he walked, a distinction which was not 
allowed to any other king. Perhaps this was done in 
special honour of Harsha as Emperor or king of kings. We 
may well imagine the importance of royal drums and 
conches in those days when cannon had no existence. 

The king was usually surrounded by his body-guard 
which consisted of select strong men of hereditary service 
Bans describes ilie guardsmen of Harsha as devoted men 
with strongly exorcised half-bare bodies, yellowish (air in 
complexion, standing arround him in a row at fixed dis- 
tances and poetically compares them to a colonnade of 
golden pillars surrounding the king. (H. C. p. 110). The 
king’s seat wa* usually a couch, the four feet of which 
were inlaid with Ivory ond the surface covered with a slab 
of atone sprinkled with sandal pigment. There was also 
a small portable soat of the king called Asandi. When 
the Malnva king was conquered and slain in battle the 
things seized in plunder were his SinbSaana ( throno ) 
Sayana (couch) and Asandi (chair) (H. C. p. 103). For the 
resting of the foot thore was always a jewelled footstool 
called Padapitha 

The Pratihari or the usher of the king wa9 an import- 
ant personage about him The head usher had several 
subordinate* under him. Tho head PrutihSri of Harsha 
is minutely described by Bina as a tall, gold-complex ioned, 
broad-chested man with his body onoasod in a fresh washed 

9 1 lhf T **s Nindi it lion la M- William's »,Mn.rv at In euv.- a mn.nr. 
DvldHltUrvl-anoMl and Klhtia It lit,* at a lari, drum IPanrtataoua). 

JO 
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kancbuka or coat, wearing a golden belt about the waist, 
provfdod with a jewelled buckler, a necklace about his 
chest, and kundatas in his ears, a white turban on his 
head, a ponrl-hilted sword in his left hand and a golden 
wand in his right (II. C. p- 98). The Pratib&ri is always 
called Kanchuki which shows that he alone used a coat. 
His white turban is also peculiar to him for the others had 
usually bare topknot hair surmounted by garlands. This 
description probably proves that like the Yavani attendant, 
the Kanchuki was also borrowed from the Persian court. 

In one important particular, however, in the seventh 
century the Persian court system appears to have been 
abandoned. I find no mention of eunuchs in the descrip- 
tion of the royal household in BSna's Harsha Charita and 
olsewhere. The Varshavaras or eunuchs were undoubtedly 
employed by Chandragupta. They are mentioned along 
with the iJjil'nfrffa: or Usuers by Kautilya. see hi* Artha 
Sasira. They are also mentioned in the Brihatkatha as 
employed in the palace at Patnliputrv. Of course the in- 
human practioo of castrating men for the use of the 
harems of kings was originally a practice of the Semitic 
peoples. From tho kings of Babylonia and Nineveh tho 
eunuch* wore borrowed by the Persians and from them by 
Chandragupta (or his predecessors the Nandas) and suc- 
ceeding Mauryas. But later the supply of such persons 
probably ceased and from the Guptas onwards they are not 
found in India. This moral reclamation of Indian courts 
continued down to tho time of the Mahoraodans who intro- 
duced eunuchs again but eince the establishment of the 
civilized and more moral British rule, this pest has ceased 
to disfigure oven the courts of Indian princes 

A study of the inscriptions recordnd in tho Corp. Ins. 
Vol. Ill discloses that dependent kings used the title 
MahArAja. independent kings M altar* j&dhir&ja and also 
Parama Bhatt&raka; while emperors added to this the 
title Paramesvarn. The ChAlukya king Pulnkosin as- 
sumed this title, it is expressly said, because he defeated 
tho Emperor Harsha. Besides these titles generally used 
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particular kings affected particular ndjunots or rather 
epithets- For instance, the Chalukyas called themselves 
Prithivlvallabha, the Valabhi kings called themselves Sena- 
patis, the Guptas used the word Vijitavani Avanipati on 
their coins. The Vikataka* called themselves I’arivraja- 
kas because perhaps they wore Brahmins, and so on. 

livery line of kins* had its separate banner or Dhvaja 
and Lftnchhanas or crest as it is translaied by Dr. Fleet. 
The Lanchhana was used no doubt on coins and seals, but 
it Is not certain if the same symbol might not often be 
usodontho Dhvaja also. The symbol was always an animal. 
Strangely enough even countries in the west ancient and 
modern also adopt particular animals only as .heir sym- 
bols. The Lanchhana of the Guptas appears to have been a 
peacock, that of the Vardhanae of Thanesar a bull. That 
of the Chalukyas appears to bo a VarSha or boar. The 
Lanchhana of the great conqueror Ya3odharman of Mand- 
»aur inscription was the Aulikani (Corp. Ins. Ill p. 151- 
153). Aullkarn must be some animal* but what animal it 
is has not yet boon determined The Dhvaja or banner 
had also distinctive animals on them such as a Hod, a 
monkey and so on The colour of the Dhvaja also seems 
to have been distinctive in each royal family-distinctions 
which are still observed. 

The royal umbrella was always of the white colour. 
The emblems of royalty bs enumerated in a Sloka of the 
Bbagavata Purann were <11 ChSmara, (2) Vyajana, ffan) 
(3)Sinkha, (4) White Umbrella, (5) Crown,(6)Sinhfisanaand 
(?) Sayvnnn op Couch. These things those who were not 
kings wore not allowod to have (Bhagavwta X 26-61). 
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NOTE— I. 

system or Valabhi administbatiox a d. soo-?m>. 



iWe »ire below an extract f?oci Bombay Caejttcer. History of Cuiarai *1 M 
dctillioi VaUMJ administratis between SOW** A.D. with oarfibitfMU«>.) 

Thfl Vulabhi grant* supply Information regarding the lnadir.g udic*, 
bmrers in revenue, police and village administrator* who** names 
generally occur in the following order:— 

l Ayuitoka : } moaning appointed, appearently any suppvrinr 



2 VMymkUka:. 



3 DrlnghUa: apparently an officer In charge of a town a* 
Drangha means n town. 

4 Mu hot tar a or Stnior : ha* the derivative meaning kngb in rank. 
Mhntaril. the Marathi for an old man is the same word. In th» 
Valabhi plates Maliattara seems to be generally used to mean 
accredited head-man of a village, head roan recc^nksad both by 
the people of the village and by the government. 

3 Ckbfabhata: i. o. Bbatas or sepoys for Chfitas or rouge v # police 
mounted or on foot, represent the modern police Jainadar* 
Havaldars and constable*. KurnSropSla Charita mention* tlu»t 
Cbacabh.it. is wore vent tv Siddh3rS>* to apprehend the fugitive 
KumSrnp&lu, One plat* records the grsrt of a village • uien- 
tcribie by CbStAUkhtae.* 

t> Dkrura lived or permanent. is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records und accounts of a village. Talathl or Kulkarok 
of the modern cimev. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in use in Cutch where village accoun- 
tants nro called f>hru or Dhrtiv*. Dhru is aleo a common 
surname ameng Sagar Brahmins and Modh and other Vmiuv 
in Cutch, Gu^arut and KathiAwad. 

T AdAiXaraniAa mean# the cbiet judicial magistrate or judge 
of * place. 

o Vandaptitika : literally holding the fetters or noose of punish* 
ment, t* used both of the head of the police officer <»r of the 
hangman or executioner. 

9 CAauroddooriiniAa the catcher of thieves. Of the tux lndkim 
ways of catching thieve*, one of setting a thief to catch o thief, 

Our v.c * :k i:^i cti * - - po CM fltll and bbiM a a m above. 
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• he other of pngl or tracking : the second answer** wall 

iu sandy Gujarat and ff*lhtaw*d where the tracker or png\ it 
one of the BSrfibalutc or regular village servant*. 

ID RiljotthAnlfa: the foreign secretary, the officer who bad to do 
wiib other states and kingdom' or Kajasthanas. Some authori- 
ties take RjJasthBniya to mean viceroy. ( We look upon him as 
Govt, District officer ). 

11 Amatyi: Minister and sometime* counc liter, is generally 
coupled with Kumdra or prince. ( KinnifiintJityn i* AmStya for 
prince* and differs from RsjamStya ) 

li A nutponnaiiZna.iamudgrilAaka . the arrears gatherer. 

13 FantMa : the superintendent of toll* or customs. 

U Bhopika : or Bhogoddhiraijika : the collector of the Bhoga i e 
tho state share of the Land produce taken io kind, as a rule, 
on* sixth. Tho term Bhoga is stilt in use in Kuthiawad for tbt* 
share usually l*th which land-holders receive from land cultivat- 
ing tenants. 

15 Par/Avo/srfJla: thejroad watch were often mounted and stationed 
in Tha »»- or small road side shade-. 

IP Pratirtrake: patrol?* night-t*u;»rdM or watchmen of Cold* or 
villages, 

1 ? Vt*hnfiayati: division lord.proksMy corresponded to the modern 
suhh* ( rather raamladar ) 

18 Rflfhlr+pati; the head of a district 

1J> GiamakOta: tho village headman. 

Tisriddrial Divisions 
T he plate* show trace* of 4 territorial divisions, 

1 Vishnya the lirgefrt corresponding to tho modern admlnUtra- 
live division. 

2 Abort or Atiamni that is collectorato ( ahnr, collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or xilLah. 

J Patboka, of the road, a subdivision, ;» place iinmed ami It* 
surrounding*. 

I Sthali : a pe;ty division of o place without surrounding*. 

The district of Kuiro nml tho provmcu of Katbiawad to which the 
VaUbhi grants cniofly refer appear to have had »eparato system* 
of land assessment, Kai ra by yield, Kathiawad by area. Dndvr tho 
Katbiawad system the measurement we* by tho pad^vanu literally the 
space between one foot and the other that l* the r rdcin Ka« am or 
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poeo. The pace used In measuring laml seem* to have differed from 
the ordinary pace M meet of the Kathiawad grama mention the 
bhllpadOvarta or land pace. The K.iira system of assessment was by 
yield, the unit being pifaka or basketful. the grants describing deldi as 
capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley. (or as requiring so 
many baskets of seed.) As the grnnts always specify the Kalra basket 
it similar system with * ditfarwnt-sised basket -eeros to hare been in 
two In other parte of the country. Another detail which the plates 
preserve Is that each Held had its name called after a guardian or som- 
tree or plant. Among field names are Kotilaka. Allinoriukedare. Klian- 
dakedSra, Gurlarakshetru. Bhimakshetra. 

(In the above Chauruudharaoika .s a higher police Officer than thr 
more pogi. For tho word occurs in nothern grams also. Again 
RAiasthUniya carta inly means the representative of the king in the 
district or tebsil and has nothing to do with RsJattiiSa a modern word 
for slate. This word occurs in the Mandsvir inscription also as already 
atn ed.aad there stands foe the subs or viceroy. By Vishaya I would 
takctho modern teluii end Vishayapatl, Tthslldar and r.o'Sub* who 
would ho RSshtran.it i more properly. 

It may b a aided that nearly the same names were used in nothern 
India as »« huvo shown m our extact from the Deo-Barnak inscription 
already given.) 

*.—71+ i.akhs HaTTAfA l>I. 

8. Krishnaswaml Aiyangar hi his Ancient History of India gives 
discrepant explanations of this figure. In a foot-note at page 40. ho 
8ay8tbat this figure refers either to the revenue or tho number of 
villages- In a fuotnoto at page 78 explaining Gangavaijl 90000. Solam 
Imvadi 36000 and Banavlsi 12000 he says th»t these figure* refer either 
to the revenue or the valuo of the produce and refers to the opinion o' 
Mr. Rico that they indicate the former and also to the opinion .of 
Dr. Fleet that they refer to the number of townships in spite of the 
apparant exaggeration. Contrary to his previous note Mr. 
Aiyangar adds that this cannot be from tho existing practice 
and that It must be either revenue or Income or thirdly the 
•lunntity of seed required. Now these figures are Indeed a* riddle, bm 
they cannot apparently stand foe the number of villages which for 
Muhkrashtru's R»«npndi lias been expressly stated to be 99000. Tli* 
proportion of 990CO to 750.000 is approximately Iff. This cannot lv 
either the revenue or tho amount of proluce i»or the number of ploughs 
as the avorago of ploughs for n village is about 23. Yet the agriculture I 
statistics of Indio for 1904 gives the number ol ploughs for the&Bombay 
Presidency us 9,34.011. Tho extent of the later Chfiluky* Empire may 
be takCD o little less and tho number 71. lukhs may even stand for 
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ploughs. Wo shall, however. leave the question undecided and refer to u 
again hereafter. The word snptsrdha lakeha as applied to Rattapad' 
cannot b<> referred to the nrnnbor of villages even in ibo whole portion of 
India to the scm'.li of tli« Narmada. For even the whole of India doe* 
not contain at present mere tlun “30, H06 villages. |Of course we are 
hero urguing on the supposition that ibe number of villages in India nr 
in any part of it cannot vnrj far front the number Of Tillage* existing 
in tbn Tib century A* D. tsueh variation at bet not exceeding 10 nr 1? 
per r*it).Tba number ol village* to the south of the Narmada at present 
is approximately, Bombay ('residency 56.69J Madras Presidency 5985*. 
Hydrabad State 80.089. Mysore 17.012, total 1,33,53*. Bm ns a matter 
of fact Ra|tapn<J( probably inoludet only Bombay- Presidency two divi- 
sions, Brrar, Nagpur, Hydrabad mid a part of Mysore being the extern 
of the territory subject to tho ChMukyns. Tbs number of villages given 
for this tract In the Admit inscription >ir- 99.000 is approximately correct. 
Previously ibeSAtAvutiana kingdom of Pa itbana extended over nearly the 
same territory. Am! this explains why the word saptardhu lakeha occur* 
in ■ Boon intoriptlon also* (Ind. Ant. XV, 195) of about d&l A. D The 
ward muy thu* bo of old standing -van «nd Includes the Andhra territory 
also. Even in Bl'ja's time the word Dukahip&path* meant the Docciin 
exclusive, of South India that is ibeDecean plateau down to the Malaya 
mountain. The following extract from H.C.p.288is geographically iniercsv 
ing Tonfriri Pr»f‘ ! I* , Tf«v5! ttsst. T'crvisr 3K«t «***HR' ajTWPrgaT^un/ 
Tirol* nli iSnVat i T?jt t r>.iwn*-»^'^rTT^v(3T*:a 

-Ititm-rtirtr ifJ^ort- i«3; WTOI 'IV *«•*. I The ^otrvc nt 
this passage corresponds with the above doicrlbed territory and 
doc* not include South India or India sooth of the Malaya. This 
country Is always calls*) =«nw' ce “i f lakh territory in inser.ptioos. a 
number which cannot represent villinges nor ploughs as wo have 
already stated. 

What does it then represent • That is almost a ruldlc. Can it be 
the ameunt of land produce paid n* government -bare? This question 
it I* very difficult to answer. The amount then collected wa- 
in kind and not in coin as now Moreover the government share then 
was not what it U now. though I think that the British Government 
does not now take much ntofe than the M<b trsditional revenue demnnd 
in India. Prices moreover have largely charged and -fMtDM ercuc 
from the revenue in money now derived. Yet the produce of land hn> 
nor much varied, agriculture still remaining primitive, nor the number "I 
villages in the **«• tract i A the country. Hence an estimate may he 
mad. of the share of government then realised in kind. Taking the 
cultivable average of a village as 1000 acres and the produce of one 
acre as 10 maunds we mxy take the govsrnmeat share of one village’. 
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produce — € maund*. Here another difficulty Intervened. The pre- 
sent measure* of capacity or weight have been Introduced since Maho- 
metan timei; the s*r. the maund. the Kbat>di i re all Mahometan. The 
old men sure# wore Fr.isthH. Ad hobs and Drop* for measures of capacity 
and also weight. To what an Adhakaor Drops* come* compared with 
the mnund or khandi. cannot possibly I* determined with any pretence 
of exactness. The Mami Smriti fives a Dropa Of com as a month’s 
sustenance wage of n labourer which at present is 

taken to he 1^ maund. Placing these data before the curious reader, we 
remain content und leave thU subject unfinished. 





BOOK II 

THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 

i Circa no-m a. n. ) 

CHAPTER I 

REVOLUTION IN SIND 

< Tho following account is bo tod on Chucln-nSron » Persian trjns 
l ilioa of an Arable account of th* lJtli century A. D Thu account is 
reliable la many way* balng hared on contemporary records, but the 
'tales arc usually misgiven, even the conquest ol Sind by the Arabs 
bring place! before 71i A. D. by some years, "'e hare tried to g ve our 
«*»titn:ite of the date* by reference to Hiuen T tang’s urcounr who 
personally n-ited Sind in 411 A. D. and who mentions tbat the king 
there was a Sidra and no: a Erabmin. There nro certain iegondary 
stories cspocmlly of astrologers’ predictions which we nmit a» tmiully 
added aftorw.ml. In popular tradition almost all aveV the aneiont world 
With these eorroctions: Chucha-nftmn may well be followed and n 
atfords us interesting materials for many historical deductions ). 

At tho time of Haraha’s death Sind was ruiod, os wo 
have already noted, by a S”dra king named Shho-ti of tho 
Maurya clan a branch of which ruled at Chitor in Rnj- 
putana. Sahasi’s capital wan Alor a'town situated on the 
loft bank of tho Indus, now in ruin*, tho river also having 
changed Its course here. Subject to Snhnsl wore three or 
four smaller kingdoms ruled by Jat and Kahatrlya princes 
tho chief two being tho l.ohana prince of Brahmanabad 
and the Rajput prince of Slwlst&n. "'hat Brahmanabad, 
which is of course an Arabic name. was in ancient Indian 
geography it is difficult to determine. But it was a town to 
the south of Alor and jomc-where nenr Hy drab ad* and 

'InAWiufefsUiac Were outsell! of Ilf Brs-m.i. wbk'i M sstaotrol snj 

wlrrt hr kt'dtd nuoy Bnh-iwi tnr ui.t uhat tvvotc llrrmiulla is ne turcc:«f 
n.-'icol It ■bit? la uuulli Okan la b. Snlinuu-slhall o' ~hWii BnhmiMbOd ntfitJ 
Hr v*r Anbu lrataUllan im« Alev- .o v*.a:i by McCriodlel 
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its sway extended upto Debal a town on the sea*coa»t 
near modern Karachi. SiwistSn seems to be nothing more 
than the country of the Sibis a noted Kshatriya clan in 
the Mohabhsrata and even in Alexander’s time. The Sibis 
had a principality to the west of the Indus and it wan 
from ancient times subject to Sind. For even in the 
Mahabharata .layndratha king of Sind, is said to be lord of 
Sind, Sauvira. and Sibl (Vana P. eh. 267) and is acconi 
ponied by the princes of the two latter when he goes by 
way of the K a my aka forost on his expedition to the Salva 
country. (Vana P. Civ 265k These three are undoubtedly 
Alor, Brahman nbad, and SiwistSn oi the Chacha-nama. 
Sind had subject chiefships In the north also towards the 
I’anjab and this extensive country was ruled by Sshast 
with whose account the story of the Chacha-n&ma begii s. 
The whole country was thoroughly Buddhistic both the 
ruling king and the subordinate prince* and the people 
generally being Buddhists ovon according to Hiuen 
Tsang. The country appears to havo been. though nomi- 
nally only, subject to the Emperor Harsba of Kanauj. 

Some time about 650 A.D. fso it may approximately be 
taken) Sahnu fell ill and died without issue. And his 
kingdom was seized by S&hawfs minister Chacha. a Brah- 
min, and ar. ambitious, energetic and unscrupulous man- 
The Chhcha-namn relate* that he did so with the assist- 
ance, nay, by the instigation of S&hasl’s queen who had 
fullcn in love with him. They kept the death of the king 
a secret, enticed the turbulent nobles and relatives of the 
kiog who were likely to oppose them to the palace and 
imprisoned them. Then as by an order of the sick king, the 
government was publicly entrusted to Chacha whose 
authority was already well established. Chacha made 
many nobles his partisans by giving them estates of tiro 
imprisoned Surdnrs and when he had a strong party in hi* 
favour, he announced the king's death and hie own 
assumption of the crown. He strengthened his position 
further by marrying the guilty quoen of Sihasi and thus es- 
tablished his own dynasty in the kingdom on a firm ba?is. 
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Whatever the truth of the BtOry of the queen'* love, the 
usurpation by tho minister Chacha is not a strange or 
improbablo event. Similar events in ancient and modern 
Indian history can be quoted, fur example the usurpation oi 
the 1‘ataliputra empire ol the Sungas by their minister the 
Kauva or the supplanting of the last Bahmani king oi 
Bedarbyhls minister Kasim Bereed. Nor is Chacha s 
marrying the queen an unreliable incident. The wives and 
concubines of deceased or deposed kings havo usually been 
appropriated by usurpers even in Indian history as in 
Denmark of Shakespear’s Hamlet We may therefore well 
beliovo tho story of Chacha’s usurpation given in the 
Chacha-nSraa thougn the queen’s part in the affair may be 
set aside as Improbable. 

The usurpation by a minister is not an improbable 
event but was it a religious revolution ? We shall pre- 
sently see. Chacha was a singularly fortunate usurper. He 
defeated the king of Chltor who was, as we have said, •> 
relative of SdhasI and presumably a Buddhist and w: • 
came to lay claim to the crown and to dethrone the usurp, 
ing minister. Chacha thus confirmed further strengthened 
his position and reputation by conquering the northern 
subject states of Sind and taking Multan made his 
boundary conterminous with Kashmir.so the Chacha-nSma 
relates, in the east. 

When Chacha had also conquered the northern states 
Iskatlia and Bahia with the eastern state* of Multan and 
Karur, he turned his arm* towards tho west, crossed the 
river Mok ran (Arabic for the Indus) and conquorod Mattah 
the king of Siwistan or the country of the Siwis (Sibis?. 
He then finally turned towards the south (probably the 
Arab historian had tho story of Chacha related to him by 
some native reporter who has given it the form of a Digvl- 
jaya by Chacha) and called upon Aghom Lohana the 
powerful king of Brahmanabad to submit But the latter 
decided to oppose Chacha and a battle was fought outside 
the town in which Agbam was defeated. He retired into 
the town to which Chaoha laid siege. The besieged Aghun 
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who was a Buddhist sent for aid to the ruler of Kanauj the 
thon capital of Hindustan but before a reply could be re- 
ceived Agham died. H is young son submitted to the fortunate 
Chacha who then entered the city and allowed the un- 
molested inhabitants to remain in the town as before, 
sublet to himself. 

The deplorable state of Buddhism of this time can be 
gathered from the story of the Sam&ni (S ram ana) recluse 
of the Navavihara related in the Chacha nim a. Like 
Hinduism Buddhism had drifted by this time from the 
highest philosophy into the grossest superstition nnd idola- 
try This monk was supposed to be a great sorcerer of 
wonderful powers and Chacha was told that he had assis- 
ted Agham with his powers and enabled him to prolong the 
siege for more than a year. Chacha resolved to have him 
killed by his swordsmen and went to see him. He was 
fashioning clay idols of Buddha with his own hand, He 
did not at first notice the all-powerful king Chacha who 
for a timo stood by him Having finished his work 
of idol-making the Samani noticed the king and 
diked him to ait down offering him a grass mat. Clia- 
cna sat and ovontually left, not only without having him 
killed but after promising to help him In repairing the 
Navavihara. When asked why he had changed his mind 
Chacha said he saw a devil hovering above himself ready to 
pounce upon him! Such were the strange superstitious be- 
liefs of tho day about the necromancy of Buddhist monks. 

But though Chacha spared the Samani, he was a big- 
goted Hindu and his usurpation appear* to have beenactu- 
uted by religious motivos also. The Chacha-n5ma relates 
that Chacha while at Brahmanabad mode certain rules by 
which he degraded the turbulent Lohnnas and Jats in 
social position. He made It a rule that they should not 
carry swords except on occasions of urgent necessity, that 
they should not wear silken cloth, that they should use 
scar's of black or re! colon r, that they should ride horses 
without auddle, that they must walk about bare-headed 
and boro- footed, that they must always, when they wont 
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out, have with them dogs to distinguish them and that 
they should supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad, 
Nti r ve as guides and spies, and be trustworthy and honest. 
The story is certainly well founded that Chacha made 
the^e rules. They were enforced during his son’s time 
also and even In thetimeof the Arabs who conquered Sind, 
for the Chacha- nama relates that Mohomed Kasim en- 
forcad the same conditions. In fact some of these restric- 
tions nro still observed. Many tribes of Jats go about 
bare-hoadod still. Even in Rajput times, the Jats were 
not allowed to eovor their heads with turbans or to wear 
rod olothos. or to put a crown on the head of their bride- 
groom, or to put n i tilth in their women's nose. “ The 
Ghntwals obtained success over the Rajputs and removed 
the obnoxious provisions. They thus are called Malik and 
wear red turbuns." (Ibbetson's caste in the Panjob p. 150.) 

It does not appear that these restrictions were impose! 
solely because the Jats and Lohanas were troublesome and 
riotous and committed robberies on the roads as perhaps 
it might at first sight appear. For the restrictions given 
above explain at once the moaning of the whole story of 
this prohibition. It soems that the Jats and the Lohanas 
claimed to he Kthatriyas and to have all their privileges, 
vie. wearing the sword, riding a horse, having a red turban 
while the orthodox Hindu population denied the'? 
claims. It is easy to surmise, that during the preceding 
period of Buddhistic supremacy, many castes had thrown 
away Vedic practice- and rites and had thus forfeited their 
title to be treated as Dvijas or Aryans Now we have al- 
ready seen that the Jats were Vaisyas of Vedic times, 
and their occupation was agriculture which was not then 
exclusively the occupation of the Sudras. The Lohanas 
•ppear to have been originally K6hatriyas. but they had 
during Buddhistio times become peaceful trader*. Yet both 
must have kept up Kshatrija protensions as every one na- 
turally desires to raise himself up in social position. As 
Hinduism now gathered strength, Hindu society began to 
confirm each caste in the status which it held by its 
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practices. The Jato who were agriculturists and who 
had lost entire touch with Vedic rites, became Sudras 
ir public estimation and were confirmed in that 
position and the Lohanns who now followed trade the 
profession of Vaisyas became Vaisvas in the Hindu view 
ami were therefore confined to that status Both appear 
t< have practised widow marriage which was repugnant 
t » the orthodox Hindu nnd the rigid Kehatriyas who did 
not practise it and this was a further reason in tho con- 
firmation of Lohanns as Taisyas and the Jats as Shdras. 
These two races have still kept up their martial Instinct 
but the historian cannot but observe that the gathering of 
strength by Hindu orthodoxy led to the demartialiring of 
certain races which had an unfvourabie influence on the 
future course of eventa. 

Strangely enough inapiteof this order Cliacha married 
toe widow of Agham Lohana much in the 9ame way 
a* :i6 had married tho widow of SAhasi for political reasons. 
The power of Chacha was now firmly established and ha 
r iled Sind successfully for several years- When he died 
we cannot well determine. Sind was conque red by the 
Arabs in 712 A. I), and Da hat the successor of C-hacha the 
Brahmin king of Sind, so the Chacha-nama relates, had 
ruled 33 years li may be said therefore that Dahar came 
to the throne in 679 A D. If we take Chandra. Chacha's 
brother between Chacha and Dahar for 7 years as the 
l liacha-nama relates, Chacha may bo taken to have died 
In 672 A. D. after a rulo of about 22 years. 

As Chacha left sons behind him it does not seem 
probable that Chandra ruled for 7 years after Chacha as 
the Chacha-nama states. Perhaps Dahar was a minor nnd 
hence Chandra's rule for a brief period. Chandra is said 
to have become a monk or Buddhist- Probably the Bud- 
d ,i*t« were yet powerful in Brihmanahad where he resi- 
ded. After him or when Dahar came to majority Dahar 
become tho king in 679 A.D D3har certainly ruled in 
Alor the capital of Sind and BrAhamanabad the subordi 
rate kingdom was in charge of Dahar* la. Dahar'a brother 
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(it is probably a mistake that the latter is supposed to be 
an elder brother). Thero was some rivalry or dispute 
between them and their quarrel about the marriage of Bai 
their sister and the storios of the Sagacity of Budhiman 
minister of Dahar in saving him from the attempts on his 
life by Dahars^a we omit as rathar unhistorical. What wo 
are certain of is that Dahar was a strong ruler and hi* 
brother and his kinsmen including sons of Chandra 
were in charge of subordinate provinces or states. 
Whether Dahar wsvs a son of Chacha by Sahasfa 
widow as the Chacha-nftma states can not deflnetely be 
determined. Dahar. Daharsia and Bai are said in 
the Chaoha-nStna to be her children, but the same work 
states further on that Bai was Chacha's daughter by a Jat 
woman. It seems probablo that Chacha as usual with 
Indian kings had several wives, Brahmin. Kshatriya. Jat or 
Valaya and Sudra i. e. the queen of Sihasi. Dahar was 
probably his son by a Brahmin or Kshatriya wife. For 
Dahar was treated as a Brahmin by the Brahmin? of hi« 
time n* tho Chacha-nama distinctly states. Whether 
Dahar is one of the 36 orthodox Rajput families, ns Tod 
relates we will discuss in our second volume and will now 
proceed to describe the destruction of Dahar and the 
conquest of Sind by the Arabs, an epoch making event in 
the history of India. 
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CONQUEST OF SIND BY THE nRAES 

Like the nose of the alligator Sind is the most vulner- 
able p&rt of India being exposod to foreign attack. The 
back of the country is covered by tho Himalayan mountain 
chain and is therefore like the back of the alligator im- 
possible to assail. The head of tho country and it* fore- 
head too are protected by thoHindukush and the Suleiman 
ranges and are therefore practically unassailable. It is 
lower down where the river Indus falls into the sea that 
there is no natural obstacle in the path of a foreign invader. 
This nose of India is doubtless approachable through a 
sandy desert country without much water but to those 
who are aocustomed to traverse deserts on camels and 
mules, Sind is easily accessible and honce it is that it has 
frequently fallen o prey to foroign invaders in the history 
of nnrirnt India. 

But though frequently thus attacked and conquered 
b;, the Persians before the poriod of which we treat the 
Indians of Sind ns frequently assorted themselves and 
gained back their independence. Tho dynasty which 
Chacha subverted had ruled in Sind for about 150 years 
and Chacha and Dahar had ruled for about 60 years. The 
conquest of the country by the Arabs in Dahar’s time, 
however, proved permanent and from <12 A. D. down to our 
day < with the apparent exception of a few years ) Sind has 
remained under foreign subjection. Wo will, therefore, 
describe the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in detail and 
see what causes operated towards tbot eventually 
permanent enslavement of the country which overtook 
Sind at the beginning of the 8th century and tho rest of 
the country at tho end of the 12th. Many details are fortu- 
nately available in the Chachn-nSma an almost contem- 
porary account for this event 
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The Arabs, it i* said in the Cbacha-nAmn, made several 
abortive attempt* during tho reign of several Khalifas to 
conquer Sind but when they had fully oonquereil 
Iran and had thus a nearer and a stonger baft* for 
their operations they made really earnest effort* to 
subjugate the country. A good pretext soon offered itself. 
Some ships conveying Mahomedan male and female pil- 
grims from Sorendib or Ceylon (it is strange that the Arabs 
had already by thin time takon thoir religion to Ceylon 
probably directly by *cn from Arabia) with many valuable 
presents in jewels and pearls from tho king of Ceylon to 
the Khalifa Walid who ruled in Baghdad, by way of tho 
Persian gulf were compelled by adverse winds to go to 
Debal a seaport town of Sind situated on the western bank 
of the Indus. The Indus delta was then infested by robbers 
ns oven lliuen Tseng has described. They were very bad 
m«*n according to him though nominally Buddhist*. These 
men attacked thcao ships, conveyed the treasure to Debal 
and imprisoned the Mahomedan men and women pilgrims 
The authorities of the town ought not to have countenan- 
ced this act, but probably they bud their due share in the 
spoils and so perhaps Dahar himself to whom n complaint 
was formally made on the subject by Hajjaj the governor 
of Iran Dahar is said to have replied " That is tho work 
of a band of robbers than whom none is more powerful- 
They do not even care for us." This was certainly not a 
fair reply for a powerful king to make and Hajjaj easily 
Induced the Khalifa Walid to declare a holy war against 
Sind promising him in spoils twice the amount of money 
he would spend on an expedition for tho conquest of Hind 
and Sind ns the Arabs styled it. 

Great preparations were made at Kufa the capital of 
Iran by Hajjaj who placed the expedition under the 
command of his nephew and son-in-law Mahomed Kasim, 
an upright true Mahomedan and a discreet energetic com- 
mander. 6000 men of good family from Sham ( Syria ) 
joined the expedition. There were battering rams and 
catapults also taken to assail fortified towns and these 
were put on board ships near Shiran from whence they went 
12 
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by sea to Dobal. whilo Mahomed Kasim marched by 
land through Mokran towards tho samo town. The army 
arrived fiat at Arman Boln and from thence proceeded to 
Debal whore it was joined by the ships- The whole army 
with battering rams and catapults now encamped before 
the fortified town of Dobal and socn Invested It- Hajjaj 
kept up Constant communication by means of swift run- 
ners < on camels I with the cipedltlon and minutely direct- 
ed and supervised Its operations. 

I>ahar seems to have done nothing to save Dobal. 
There was a band of 500 Arabs under one AlSfi in Dahar'e 
service. Alafi having fled from his country in oonsequonce 
of a murder committed by him. The Chacha-nama states that 
Dahar consulted AlSfi who said that Mahomed Kasim was 
invincible and thereupon Dahar kept quiet. But probably 
Dahar thought the place strong as it had withstood attacks 
by previous Arab expeditions. This present expedition was 
however more serious than others that had preceded It 
and Debal fell before the conquering Kasim. One inci- 
dent of the attack and capture requires to be noted. There 
was a high temple with a higher flag in the town and 
people said mere was a talisman in it. So long as tho 
tower and flag stood. Debal would not fall Mahomed 
Kasim had that temple's tower and its flag-mast thrown 
down by the charge of tho KhSltfa's catapult an engine 
worked by 500 men and thus tho city fell Talismans and 
magic were believed in both by the Arab- and the Buddhists 
in those days and tho magical absurdities related in the 
Arabian Nights of the day of Hnroun-al-Kaahid Kh'tllfa 
of Baghdad are woll known. The historian may set magic 
aside, but be cannot but roinark that improved weapons 
of warfare are an important factor in the success of 
armies. The Arabs were skilful In the use of catapults 
which then were wliat cannons are now and catapults and 
and battering rams were not much known to the Indian-. 
Their subjugation by the Arabs may therefore particularly 
be attributed to better weapons of destruction possessed 
by the Arabs. 
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The conquerors gave the first lessons of terrible Ma- 
hometan warfare to the Hindus and Buddhists of Debal. 
For they massaored all the male population of the town. 
The people stood aghast and prayed for mercy ; but 
Mahomed Kasim said he had no orders to show mercy; 
probably he wanted to make an example by inflicting a 
terrible lesson. When Mahomed Kasim came to the 
temple* whose tower had been thrown down, he found 
' 700 beautiful females under the protection of Buddha 
who were of oourse made slaves." The temple was prob- 
ably a Buddhist female VihSra. Debal was mostly 
Buddhist. The Governor was also a Buddhist and 
called in the Chacha-nSma Jahin Budh. He escaped, 
and joined Jaisiah son of Dahar who was then at Nerun 
Mahomed Kasim had already granted pardon to 
certain persons who hud promised to show the imprisoned 
Mahometan male and female prisoners These mfcn 
were spared on bringing out the prisoners and also a 
Hindu officer who had charge of them for having treated 
them kindly during thoir confinement. What a great 
difference between the cruol treatment of prisoners by 
Mahomedans and their kind treatment by Buddhists!!! 
That officer, however, had to become a Mahoraedan. The 
town was of course pillaged and the valuable plunder was 
divided into five parts one of which was sent to Hajjaj for 
the Khalifa as the government * share “according to the 
religious law" and the rest were shared between the com- 
mander and the soldiers according to fixod rules. In this 
manner the Arabs strove for conquests all the more for it 
was thus the self-interest of the government, the 
commander and each soldier to conquer This proce- 
dure had itsown share in the causes which maybe assigned 
for the success of the Arab* 

Such was the terrible beginning of the eventual con- 
quest of India by the Mahomedans Debal being its first 
victim. The male population was most! massacred, 
the town was completely plundered, many willing and 
unwilling people were converted, and beautiful females 
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were carriod away into captivity. It was a terriblo exam- 
ple and when Mahomed Kasim after having arranged for 
the govommontof the town procecdod towards NerDn. the 
next city higher up the Indus, also on the west bank, neni 
modern Hyderabad, tho city submitted without fighting 
It had indeed shut its gates in the absence of its Samftni 
or Buddhist governor : and Jaisia, Dahnr's son who wo t 
there with some force had by Dahar’s order crossed the 
river and gone to Brahmanabad. But the Samani soon 
returned, went to Mahomed Kasim’s camp and tendered 
his allegiance He also gave plentiful supplies to the 
army. Nerun was therefore spared. Mahomed Kasim 
entered the town and built a mosque in place of a temple 
and made arrangements for the government of the place. 

In order to leave no unconquered territory behind 
before ho attempted to cross the Indus, Mahomed Kasim 
led his army towards Slwlstfn. The Sibis were a warlike 
people and probably Kshatriyas. The ruler of the fortified 
town was a cousin of Dahnr, named Bachohra ( VatsnrSj ) 
son of Chandra. He resolved to fight and closed tho gates. 
But the population was Buddhist. And thoro was a Samani 
party ( Buddhist ) within. It said to Bachclira " We are a 
priestly class ; our religion is pence. According to our 
faith, fighting and slaughter are not allowable. You are 
moreover sitting in a safe place. We are afraid the Arabs 
will take our place and will deprive us of our life and 
property. So we advise you to make peace. " But Bach- 
chra did not accept their cowardly advice and fought. Ma- 
homed Kasim who brought up his battering rams and cata- 
pults up the Indus river in boats to Nerun and from there 
took them by land to SiwietSn now invested the town 
and fort. The Samfmi party in the town sent word to 
him : ’’ All the people whether agriculturists, artixans, 
merchants, and others have left Bachchra's side and do not 
acknowledge allegiance to him. " The result was, the 
town was soon taken and Baohchra finding it difficult to 
hold the fort, fled with his men at night towards Budhia. 
Mahomed Kasim entered the fort, plundered tho town 
except the SamSni party and made arrangements for the 
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due government of the fort end the country. He sent the 
usual ono-fifth of the plunder to Hojjai and gave the rest 
to the army. Ho then moved in pursuit of Bachchra to 
Budhia where tho Arabs had to fight, but eventually all 
the country to the west of the Indus was roducod to 
subjection and Kasim came back to Nerun, without leav- 
ing any enemy behind him, to consider the means of 
crossing the Indus which it must be stated here has in 
recent times changed its course considerably. For it is 
now to the west of Hyderabad the modern substitute of 
Nerun but in Kasim's days it was to the east of it. 

We cannot but pause boro to reflect upon the conduct 
of the Buddhists of Nerun and Slwistau. Indeed the 
verdict of history cannot but be that given by Giboon vjt. 
that as Christianity enfeebled the Romans and was one 
of the causes of Romo's downfall : so in India the spread 
and paramountcy of Buddhism was one of the causes of 
the fall of India's independence. Of course Christianity 
has not enfeebled the Teutonic races, so has Buddhism 
not enfeebled the Mongolian races notably the Japanese. 
But as the tenet of Ahlmsfi or non-slaughter of living 
beings, together with the abandonment of animal food 
took strong root in India and became tho supreme article 
of faith and oonduct of the people martial spirit naturally 
declined. Cruelty has its dark side, but without cruolty 
there can bo no martial spirit. The Budahiaf Harsha did 
succeed in establishing a widespread empire by his military 
achievements, but ho was a meat-eater from his childhood 
though perhaps nut to the end of his life. The Guptas 
who were orthodox Hindus and followers of the religion 
of animal sacrifice were of course a flesh-eating clan and 
during their days the middle class, the traders and agri- 
culturists, the Vaisyas so to speak were also carnivorous 
and were consequently as martial as tho Brahmin* above 
and the Sudra population below them. It is hence that the 
Guptas of Magadha and the Vardhanaa of Thanesur though 
Yaisyas were able to drive away such ferocious foreign 
invaders as the Kushans and the Huns. But Harsha'a 
Buddhistic zeal and his imperial power succeeded in 
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abolishing animaUslaughtor and animal food from the 
land. The natural offocl of this prohibition, working for 
nourly half a century, hocame visible among the middle 
classes of the country* the orthodox Brahmins and the 
strong Kshatriyas, however, evading the prohibition as 
well as the lowest classes. The middle class thus at the 
beginning of the 8th century was completely emasculated 
forever) and it remains so to this day ) and thus halt 
nay more than half the population of the country was, 
when the Arah* came to India, as tame as sheep, only fit 
to be slaughtered by the ferooious Arab*. The Buddhist#* 
as we have seen openly declared that their article of 
faith was no slaughter and no fighting and we thus find at 
-Nerup and a^t Siwistin the people divided into two camps: 
those who did not want to fight and those who did. The 
former usually consisted of the agriculturists, the merchants 
and the artizans or the Vaisyas and the quieter portions 
•f the Sftdras, the middle class of the people so to speak. 
They wore both averse to kill and afraid to bo killed und 
they always *idcd with the Arabs when they found they 
were strong and likely to be victorious. The Brahmin#; 
and the Kshatriya*, however, fought vigorously. Bachchrn 
and his Thakurs, the Chacha-n*«ma says, lost their lives 
* 4 in trying to accomplish their sinful deeds M The turbu- 
lent Jats too, though degraded by Chacha to the position 
ofSadrasfoughtvaliantly But a* ono-half of the population 
was cowardly and even favourable to the Arabs* Sind could 
not avert its fate. Fortunately at that very time Aryanism 
( we will not call it full Hinduism yet) or the religion of 
animal sacrifice revived elsewhere. Buddhism was conquer- 
ed or driven into the background and the downfall of the 
rest of India was averted for three centuries more. Sind 
of course fell a prey to the Arabs and remained a MahOtne- 
dan province throughout the succeeding centuries of 
ndian history. 

To return to our story, Mahomed Kasim was encamped 
on the west bank of the Indus for a long time unable to 
find a way to cross it. The river was certainly a great 
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obstacle before him mid Dahar was not unmindful of his 
duty and hia opportunity. He mado preparations to oppose 
the Arab* thero. Ho had already called Jaisia his son 
from tho opposite bant to his and now posted him with a 
strong forco to oppose the crossing. Ho himself came 
down with a large army from Alor his capital and encamp 
ed in the open plain at some distance from Jaisiah. He 
even came down to the bank of tho river opposite to the 
Arabs. He was a strong powerful man and a great archer. 
The Mahoraedan historian himself relates how he strung 
his strong bow which none else could string and drawing 
it to its full length shot un arrow accross the river and 
killed an Arab horseman who also wanted to shoot Dahar 
from his side. This brave deed testifies to Dahar's strength 
and fearlessness which were not inferior t-* caose of Poros 
before him and Prlthviraj after him. But t:.e strength and 
bravery of one man or many Rajput warriors was not of 
much avail against the bigotted impetuosity of the Arabs 
aided by defection on the side of the Indians. For here 
we come to the third cause of India’s fall viz. the defec- 
tion and treachery of its own sons which we proceed to 
describe as related in this Arab history itself. 

Unable to secure boats, with scarcity of provisions in 
his camp and with sickness too among his men and horses, 
Mahomed Kasim was in great difficulties. But ho was a 
resolute and a fortunate man. Hajjaj who backed him 
from IrSn was also a resolute and a fortunate man. He 
sent him 2.000 fresh horses and a contingent of fresh 
soldiers and he gave him sound advice which is well worth 
repeating here. He write him "there are four ways *f 
acquiring a kingdom: 1st conciliation and alliance, 2nd 
expenditure of money and generous gifts, 3rd adopt ion of 
expedient measures at the time of disagreement and 4th 
tho use of overpowering force, strength and majesty. Try 
to grant every request made by tho princes and please thorn 
by giving solemn promises." Theso four method* aro the 
same as mentioned in Indian book* on politics viz. Sama 
Dana. Bhedaand Danda or conciliation, payment, division 
and punishment. You can conquer an enemy by conci- 
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listing him or paying him largo presents or by oreating 
division in his camp or finally by using force pure and 
simple. The first two ways wore not to be thought of for 
Dakar was implacable and rich. The other two remained 
and Mahomed Kasim succeded in finding an opportunity 
of creating division and defection. There was an island 
in the course of the river and this Bet was in possession 
ol one Mokah Baasaya. He had probably cau*o to be dis- 
satisfied with Dahar and he went over by a stratagem to 
Mahomod Kasim who promised to make him big grants of 
territory. And Moka Bassaya in all subsequent opera- 
tions of tho Arabs faithfully and zealously assisted Maho- 
med Kasim He was In fact the Bibhlshana of the story 
of the conquest of Sind. Ho was a Rajput and perhaps 
even a Brahmin and was conscious apparently of his duty 
to his country for he is said to have written to Kasim a* 
follows (p. 106 Chachanftma): "Tho country of Sind is our 
native country. It is an acquisition of our fathers and 
grand- fathers and our heritage. There is a consanguinity 
between us and Rai Dahar. lie is also a king over other 
kings of Hind. It should be our duty therefore to stand by 
him and co-operate with him. We are also affected by his 
pleasure and pain and we are partners in the same country. 
But reuson and wisdom suggest and mystic philosophy 
proves that thocountry will go out of our hands’’and there- 
fore it is wiser for him to surrender to Kasim. Traitors 
like Moka Bassaya have usually betrayed their country's 
cause with sitin' ir casuistry tosave their conscience in 
the history of India from tho king of Taxiln in Alexander’s 
days down to ts N ;-im minister of Rai Kama of Gujarat 
in later days ■ . traitor' in whatever country found 

can never indu 1 1 t ■ ■ much execrated. 

Moka B . ‘ii: ter of tho Dot ( Mahomod Kasim 

promised hit ' inco of Bet as his own estate and 

passed a wi oment to that efiect with his own 

signature an . 1 . only now supplied provisions to 

Kasim hut i. in crossing the river. He furnished 

him with In vised him to cross it at the Bet 

( island ). A '.its was made of length corrca- 
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ponding to the breadth of the river at this place along-side 
the western bank. When Rai Dihar heard of the defection 
of Moka Basgaya ho appointed his ( Moka’s ) younger 
brother Rasil to oppose the Mahomedans in crossing the 
river He too was a renegade and also lukewarm though 
appointed governor of Bet by Dahar- The Arabs were also 
assisted by many Thakurs and Jats besides Moka who 
had paid homage to the Arab# and Joined them. These were 
posted at the island or Bet to assist the Arabs in crossing 
Fixing one point of the long bridge of boats on the west 
bank, the Arabsmoved the other which under the force of 
the stream reached the opposite coast. It was immediately 
made fast there with moorings by intrepid warriors 
amidst divided opposition by the Indians. Mokah Bassayu 
and his Jats and Thakurs interfering with the opposers 
under RSsll. Thus the Arab army was able to cross the 
Indus without much difficulty. Jaisiah with hi# force 
fought with this army of Arabs on the east bank but was 
defeated Jaisiah a brave man was unwilling to fly but 
the driver of hi# elephant in his loyal solicitude addressed 
tho elephant. “ Do you want to escape '* How can that 
be done " said Jaisiah and the clever intrepid driver drove 
his elephant against the Arabs who had surrounded him. 
forced his way out and safely took Jaisiah to his father 
Dihar who was glad to see his son safe and sound 

The Arabs having succeeded in crossing the river and 
in driving away Jaisiah placed there to oppose them, their 
subsequent victories need not be detailed at length. Ddhar 
who had left Alor and had come down with his most 
efficient forces, to the district of Jhlm ( somewhere to 
the south of BrdhmanabAd ) fought a determined battle 
with the Arabs, resolved like the ancient K^hatriyas to dio 
or conquer. The contest was terrible Dahar had accor* 
ding to the Chacha-nama about 5000 horsemen, 100 elephant* 
and 20.000 foot soldiers with complete armour or coat of 
mail. DAhar him self was seated on a furious elephant 
with a litter la#hed to it and an iron coat spread over it. 
He was armed cap-a-pie and had a tightly strung bow in 
hir hand. Two maid-servants were sitting with him in the 
23 
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litter, one of thorn handing him arrows and tho other 
giving him betel loaf. His right was commanded by J&i- 
biah. his lei: by hisnephev Jahin. His son Daharsia with 
many chief men of Sind (many names are given here ) and 
all the Jats of the eastern pare of the country brought the 
rear. How many men Mahomed Kasim had * not clear. 
He had probably 6000 horsemen and they used bows carry- 
ing lance also with arrow*. He had infantry also and he had 
the assistance of ronegade Indian forces such as thoj-e ol 
Moka Ba-saya and others. — Th&kurs and Jats of the 
western portion of Sind f to tho left of the Indus). But 
these must not have been considerable Th* contest was 
tierce and determined and lasted from mom to about 4 In 
theeven.ng when an unfavourable accident happened. The 
god of battles had dec rood the day to the Mahomedan* 
D&h&r was lighting determinedly with arrows a> also with 
discs ( the peculiar Indiun weapon called chakra) which 
was not known to the Arabs and which he threw with such 
force and aim that “it soverod tho head of ahorse, a horse- 
man or a foot at whosoever it was thrown.” But at this time 
naphtha arrows shot by Arabs sot the litter of Dphar's 
elephant on tire. The Indian battles show usually similar 
accidents. The commanders strangely enough * always 
ride elephants which give sure targets to assailants. The 
elephant unable to bear the heat, disobeyed the driver, rush- 
ed out of the battle-field towards a lake that was near and 
plunged himself into the water. The driver as well as Dabar 
were thrown down violently. Thoy camo or they were 
rescued out of the water but a party of Arabs assailed them 
and killed them. The army of Sind when tho elephant of 
tho king thus fled out of the battle as usual gave way and 
dispersed. The rout was soon complete and many were 
massacred, but a few reached the fort of Raor ( not Alor ) 
which was nearest the battlefield. Thus ended the chief 
battle in this conquest in favour of the Arabs on the 10th 
day of Ramzan of tho 93rd year of the Hezlra ( 712 A. D. > 

Enormous plunder fell intu the hunis of the victor. 
Elephants, horses, wearing studs, cattle etc. were seized, 
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a fifth part of the value of which was sent to Hajjaj as 
also the head of Dnhar and the heads of his tributary 
princes together with their onsigns and royal umbrellas, 
with a letter of exultation and thanks given by Mahomed 
Kasim. Among the slaves was a wife >t Dahnr and 
several daughters of princes and lianas and a niece of 
Dahar. They were sent further of course to the Khalifa 
with the exception of Ladi, Dshar's wite whom Mahomed 
Kasim ransomed and married according to the usual pre- 
dilection of conquerors for tbc wives of conquered prince? 

One great incident which happened bef re th.* battle 
requires to be related at length. There were as already 
stated. 500 Arabs under Alar! in the service :.f Dai ir and 
on the eve of battle Dahar asked them load the vanguard 
in fighting. Alah said. "Oh king • w« ur. indebted to you 
for many acts of kindnes-. Bui "• are musalmi:.? and 
caunot draw our sword against the army of lslan if we 
are killed we die the death of poluted wretches. If we 
kill we are responsible for murder at on: punishment 
will be fire of hell." Alai and hi> -<W> Arabs thu- refused 
to fight against their brethren and correiigionist* and had 
to leave the service of DAhnr. It is said they went to 
Kashmir immediately. Others state they remained 
behind assisted Jaisiah for a time and when he left Sind 
and went towards the modern Rojputana then they 
went to Kashmir. This incident shows the glaring 
contrast between the conduct of Hindu* and Mahomedans 
on this eventful day. There were Hindus who fought 
against Hindus in this memorable battle but there were 
no Mahomedans against Mahotnedans This incident not 
only illustrates the stem religious earnestness of the early 
Arab Mahomeda&s but their elevated morality also. The 
500 Arab* of Dllur did not act the treacherous part whloo 
the Mahomedans of Kamrai of Vj.ayanngnr played in 
later history nt the famous battle of TalOcot. The latter 
showed as if they fought with the Mahcmedan enemies of 
Ramrai but when the propnr time came they turned their 
arm* against the Hindus lb«mselvv% Alafi could have 
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done Ihftt, but treachery was no part of tho Mahoracdan 
religion in his days It wan not a tenet of that religion 
then that one may without sin he treacherous to an 
infidel. Christianity in later days preached and practised 
this debased doctrine and Mahomedans of later history 
also did the same. But the Arabs of Mahomed Kasim's 
days kept their promises moat scrupulously. To massacre 
opposing Indians and to appropriate their women was 
their a\ creed. But if they promised pardon to any 
infidel Indiana, they never broke their word. Even in 
religious matters they kept theie promises. • The question 
whether those who had accepted subjection and payment 
of tribute for freedom of religious worship shouldbo allow- 
ed to build their temples and to worship thoir Idols was 
referred to Hajjaj and even that stern and cruel man 
said " Since we have accepted their tribute, we muwt allow 
them freedom of their own worship/* It is clear then that 
the conquering Arbs of the early days wore distinguished 
not only by religious zeal but high morality and tho latter 
seems to be as much a requisite of success in war as un- 
ity and military superiority. 

Jaisiab with a few followers escaped from the bloody 
battlefield and wont to Raor. That fort was not thought 
safe and he went to BrShmanSbSd where were the accum- 
ulated riches of his father and sufficient forces to opjx>so 
the Arabs. Dahar’sanothor queen Bal remained in Raor 
with l. r >000 warriors and opposed Kasim who soon invested 
It with his victorious army. Bat found that “ She could 
not escape the clutches of those cb&ndalas and cow-eaters" 
and resolved to burn herself. "She and many Rajput women 
were of ono mind and ao they entered a house, set fire to it 
and soon were burnt to death." This ww probably the first 
immolation of Indian women in its history. The Indians 
no doubt fought among themselves in former times and 
even sometimes appropriated the women of the conquered 
princes ns nas been stated before. But there was no 
compulsion in these cases. If they refused to be wives 
and concubines of the victors they remained only an 
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servants and were even allowod to go away as Buddha* 
nuns or other recluses. And there was no loss of religion 
or of caste But with the Mahomedan conquerors the case 
was entirely different. Women wore forcibly appropriated 
by them as wives or as concubine* or ns slaves and were 
also forcibly converted. And the eating of cows’ flesh and 
the slaughter of cows were the most abominable things with 
the Indians. The courage of Indian women had always 
boon exhibited in the long established practice o i &ati 
and thus Indian women during Mahomedan times often, 
nay almost always, made those terrible holocaust* of 
themselves whicn make the history of the Mahomedan 
conquest of India hideous and painful. This sacrifice by 
Bai said to be Dahar's step-sister and wile und other Raj- 
put women was thus probably the first of Its kind in 
Indian history. 

Raor was taken and plundered The fighting people 
wero massacred ami the women enslaved. \ I together then 
were, it is said in the Chacha-nftma, 60000 slaves including 
many beautiful women of princely families. These we re 
like tho plunder, divided between the government and fne 
soldiers. From thence Kasim went to Br&htnan&bad, 
capturing two towns and forts on tho way, Rati ror and 
Dahliht- Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brihman&bSd 
left it with many followers and took his position in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim's forces during invest- 
ment of tho city. It was well prepared for the siege and 
withstood it for six months. There were about 40 thou- 
sand fighting men in the city and they made frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset. 
Jaieia also harassed the Arabs from behind. In this way 
Mahomed Kasim was sorely troubled, but Moka Basaaya 
came to his relief. He gave him accurate information 
about Jaifti&h and asked a force to be sent against him. 
Jaisia was finally defeated ( much like Indrajit of Ravnun 
defeated by Bibhlshana’s aid) and he betook himself to 
Chi tore. The fate of Br&hinanfib&d was now sealed. It 
foil in the usual way. The merchants and othor non-fight- 
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ir;g peopie threw themselves on the mercy of Mahomed 
Kasim mid opened riie gates. The city was immediately 
taken pos'ession i. the merchants were sjwred, the warriors 
were slaughtered and :ho city was plundered. Women 
staves were apn.red : imoug them were two virgin daugh- 
ter- of D'.har who were sent to tin* Khalifa along with the 
hftli roy.ii -hare of plunder These as is well-known even- 
tual! became the cause of K •‘im’* downfall and death. 

A« M«*ka Ba&say « -aid. Brilim mabid was the chief 
city of Sltui ami when chat was conquered the whole of 
-ind came into Ka-. t: s possession He made a Ion* et* r 
■ne ana made arrangements for the administration ot tn» 
country I'nc day ft is said a thousano Brahmins canto 
before atm with sh tven heads and beards. On inquiry 
taey said “We ate Brahmins; many of us bad killed thorn- 
so. vos when our Brahmin king Dihur W3S killed. We have 
served our heads aad beards in token of our loyalty to 
him." Kasim pardoned thorn, extolled their conduct and 
asked them to servo the country as before. They were 
asked to do the ‘time duties to government os heretofore 
and were reinstated in their offices Those who wore 
actual priests were allowed to worship the idols in the 
temples a- before and were allowed oven to beg as before 
" with a copper-bowl collecting corn iu it ” This de«crlp- 
ti..n probably applies to the Buddhist monks Kasim evon 
allowed the cultivates to give three out of overy hundred 
Dirhams of revenue to the Brahmins and to pay the rest to 
the treasury. This toleration of the religion of the people- 
taeir being permitted to build their temples, to worship, 
tcoir idol" and to pay their priests is in strange contrast 
with the policy >>f the Mahomedan conquerors in succeed- 
ing centuries As we have said before. Kasim followed this 
wise and honourable policy with the consent of Hajjnj who 
said that on payment of tributo the subjects had a right to 
worship in their own way. The tribute was tixed at 48 
Dirham- on rich men (about 12 Ripees in weight of silver). 
24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor yearly. As the 
oid revenue administration and even old officers were con- 
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firmed we may take it thnt the old system of revenue 
taxation remained in' forco nnd was not changed and 
taxation jncrensed . 1 * in Inter time? The whole policy 
of Mihomed Kasim nnd his superiors wi- thus generous 
and truly wise, 

But he was not equally generous in his treatment of 
the Lohanas and the Jats or as it is said here of the Lakhs* 
and SSmmfis. Perhaps policy also dictated thnt these 
turbulent and warlike tribes should be kept down rather 
than relieved of the disabilities imposed upon them hy 
‘ hacha. Perhaps orthodox Hindu feeling also wav against 
. . »m Vaxir Siyakar. minister of Dshar ( now reavi-Tt** 1 
r «id 'hat they were compelled by Chncha fi‘ wear roars* 
cloth, to take dogs with them when they went out in Order 
to lie distinguished, and not to ride horses or take swords. 
" If any headman or Ran5 was obliged to use a horse, he 
was to ride without a snddle. If any accident centred to 
any traveller, the Jat tribes were called to help: if any one 
committed theft his children wore thrown into flames, that 
is, burnt. They guided caravans at night." Mahomed Kasim 
dealt with them exactly in the same way nnd further 
directed, following the rule made by UmAr about the people 
of Syrih. that “ they should entertain a traveller within 
their limit* for one day and If ho fell sick for three days " 

Mahomed Kasim now turned his attention towards 
Alor and Multan, the northorn chief cities of Sind. He 
first came to a town called Musthal with a beautiful lake 
in its vicinity. The inhabitants w-ere all SamanU and 
Buddhists and these submitted as also the Jat* of the 
surrounding country. They were pardoned and subjected 
to tribute. Then he came to the country “ where the 
Sammahs lived They came forward duDcingto the music 
of drums and pipes and said that was their way of receiv- 
ing a king. He then came to the country of the Sahtas. 
These came out bareheaded and hare-footed and implored 
pardon. They wore taken under subjection and tribute 
imposed on them Taking guido* from this place he came 
befor Alor “ the biggest town in the whole of Sind " Tofi 
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son of Dahiir was there. He still bolievod that Dihnr was 
alive and had gone to Hind to bring an army. ( a belief 
like that which prevailed after tho battle of Panipnt about 
Sadashivrao Bhau. ) The place was Invested and the 
warriors fought valiantly. But D-ihar did not comr with 
any reliefs. A* usual the merchants and artisans svere 
not lighters and dreaded being massacred. They sent «•« rd 
to Kasim imploring pardon. Tofi finding the temper of the 
people changed, sought safety in escape and joined his 
brother Jnisiah at Chitor. The city fell into the hands of 
Kasim who spared tho merchants and the artizans for 
Ladi's -ake and even the fighters who submitted, slaughter- 
ing « nly those who opposed the Arabs. Ilajjaj blamed him 
: r leniency and declared that all fighting people or races 
should be killed, a practice which was certainly safe for a 
conqueror but which thogrentKnsim did not always follow 
upto this time. He, however, observed it mom truly in his 
conquest of Multan towards which ho now turned and 
which offered him more stubborn resistance. 

He first came to Babia on the Beas whero Kaksa son of 
Chandra and thus n nephew of Dihar. after Dahar’s death 
at the memorable battle of Zhlm whore ho was present, 
had taken refuge. Kaksa submitted without opposition. 
He was the most prominent man of his time and was 
placed in charge of the treasury of the kingdom. But at 
(.ioikondah Kasim was opposed and here the wariors suf- 
fered the same fnto as at Alor and Brahman&b&d, 4000 
men of tho military class being killed. Again at Siklcah he 
was opposed by Baehera Takl (belonging to the Takshaka 
tribe of Rajputs of the Panjab) Hero for 17 days bloody 
battles were fought and many noted Arab ohiefs fell. Ba- 
cbora eventually left the fort, crossed the river and went 
to Multan where Kasim followed him destroying all 
neighbouring towns. At Multan Kundral and Bachrai 
fought with him every day for two months (Kaksha 
couian of Dahar is strangely said hereto have despaired 
of success against the Arabs and to have gone to the king 
of Kashmir Did he leave the Arabs and join the Hindus *) 
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Eventually a traitor showed a place where the fortress of 
Multan could ba burrowed undor and thus enabled the 
Arabs to gain it. 6000 warriors wore put to the aworc! and 
merchants, agriculturists and artizana as- usual were 
spared But a heavy tribute was ezaotod from them. 
60000 Dirhams In silver were collected by the nobility and 
gentry and wore given to the soldiers. Kasim deman- 
ded muru tribute for the Khalifa. In this extremity i 
Brahmin showed a temple where in the midst of a beauti- 
ful pond was a golden image in a small ebambor placed on 
copper vessels full of gold coins : ‘"The idol was per • 
fectly like a man with two rubio* in its eyes. It woiglwd 
230 maund* id cold and 40 copper jars under It contained 
1320 maunds of gold. " These were of course seized. Does 
this refer to the idol of the sun for which Multan was so 
famout as described by HiuenTsang? It looks like itbutAl- 
Beruni has stated that Mahomed Kasim conquered MultAn 
but left the idol of the sun intact; but Jahan-Ibn-Shaiban 
broke tho idol and ktllod the priest. But this must 
have been later on. A l be rani also describes the idol as 
a wooden one covered with a red coat of leather though 
that idol too had two rubies for its eyes. Perhaps there 
might have been two idols one immoveable and the other 
moveable made of gold to be carried in processions. 

The whole of this plunder was to be sent to Hajjaj but 
that religous man wrote “You havo already paid 120000 
dirhams and over •*. «•„ twice the sum expended on your i*x- 
pedition and you can now build mosques for tho faith- 
ful.” Accordingly Mahomed Kasim laid the foundations 
of splendid mosques at Multan. He made this city his 
place ox residence *S It wa> a strong place on the frontier. 
He had 50,000 horsemen with him for its protection. 
He is said to have conquered the country as far os the 
boundary of Kashmir as settled by Chuchaby the planting 
of fir trees and ho himself planted some more there He 
also sent a message to Rai Harichandar of Kanauj, askiDg 
him to bend his neck to the yoke of Islam. Rai Hari- 
chandar replied M This kingdom has been in our possession 
24 
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for 1600 years and no enemy has ever set foot in our 
territory. When the strength of both sides is tested on the 
Held of battle then we shall decide." Mahomed Kasim 
decided to mike war against Kanauj which he said was 
proud of it* men and elephants and asked his folio we re to 
be ready But the fates had decided otherwise. The 
tide of Mahomedan conquest was to stop here for three 
hundred years more. Next morning a catnelman came 
post-haste from the Khalifa hearing a letter containing a 
command to Kasim "to put himself, wherevor ho might he. 
In raw leather immediately and come back to the Khalifa ” 
Uahomed’s stem religious sense of duty to the Kb«Uf» 

* if spiritual and temporal lord of Islam was so sitonK 
:.«? be there and then asked hiE men to put him into «. 
fresh hide The hox was immediately sent to Baghdad 
where on itshoing opened by the Khalifa the corpse of this 
famous conqueror of Sind was taken out. Thus did the 
two daughters of Dabnr take rovonge upon the man who 
had killed their father and doomed thorn to their sad fate. 
The story is undeniably true, for this end of the famous 
Arab conqueror of Sind could not have been fabricated 
But this event together with the previous history shows 
clearly one fact viz. that the Arab umpire in its early days 
was singularly strong in oonsequenco of unity, discipline 
and strong religious conviction. 




CHAPTER III 

SIND DOWN TO THE END OF THE Uib CENTFRY 

Sind was conquered by ibe Arab.* in 712 A. D. and 
remained under their sway for full throe oonturles until 
its conquest by Mahumd of Ghazni in 102.'> A. D. The 
Khalifas of Baghdad were the distant masters and they 
ruled Sind through their governors. These governors 
resided at Multan and there were subordinate governor*- i" 
‘ r>« minor townt on the Indus. The iocal officers in o< ^ 
district were no doubt Llindu6. Brahmin* and Rajputs. Th<* 
Buddhists naturally declined as the government was not 
theirs. There were remnants for a long time of ancieut 
Rajput princely families which are given by Tuhfal-ul- 
Kiram as follows in the reign of Aram Shull klngVf Delhi. 
(History of Sind by Mirra Kalich Bait: Vol. II. p. 28-1 

1. Rana Bhanar Sahta Rathor in Darbelali. 

2. Rana Sinyar Satnmah of Tong in Kopah. 

3. J esar Machhi Solangi of Maniktarah 

1. Wakhia Son of Punhun. Chanon at Dura Siwi 

5. Chanon Chana at Bhagnahi. 

6. Jiya of Jhim i. e. llimah Hot. 

7- Jasodhan Agra of Mon Takar in Bhanbhor 

( Br&htnan-'.htd > 

We tind here many noted Rajput uamos such ns Samma. 
Sahta. Rathor. Solunki etc. hut we do not tind the name of 
Dshar in* the above The family of Dahor appears to 
havo loft Sind altogether and lived subsequently inRajputa- 
na, the Punjab and Kashmir. The towns noted in Sind 
Hindu history still survived sueh as Alor, BrAhmannbad. 
Jhim ( Hydrabad ). Schwan but during Mahomedan 
times, new towns became of note such as Ucha, Bakkar and 
Thatta. The last especially supplanted Debal on the sea- 
coast and the latter is not found mentioned hereafter at 
all. It must be noted that during the reign of Haroun-Al- 
Kashid or before, about 780 A. D. Sind was visited by a 
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groat earthquake which destroyed Biihmnnibid and Alor 
and other old towns and which chang'd tho course of the 
Indus alsc for it Hows now to the west, of Nerun where-as 
in Hindu times it llnwed to the east of it. It may there- 
fore he said that even nature changed the face of the 
country. Many people were converted to Mahomedanism 
including some princes. But the population generally 
remained Hindu. Mahomedan saints, however, attracted 
now the public attention and gaze and naturally aupp. an- 
ted the Buddhistic monks. Noted saints have still their 
holy places and mosques in Multan and othir towns which 
arc revered both by Hindus and Mahomedan*. The early 
religions /.will and sincerity of the Arabs wa* undoubtedly 
remarkable and Shaikh and Sayyad saints could not but 
be attributed as great Ajmut or spiritual power as the 
Buddhist. 

It is strange that tho Arabs did not much try to extend 
thoir conquest*. Probably as has been said, the rest of 
India was now stronger having revived it* Aryan spirit. 
Perhaps the Khalifas themselves doclined and became 
luxrurious The Umtniya Khalifa* roigned only till 
754 when the Ahbassadies drove them out. These reigned 
from down to 1025 A I>. Kadir Billa the Khalifa in 
Mahmud of Ghazni's days gave shelter to Fordusl whose 
story Is well known, he having incurred Mahmud's 
displeasure by writing a satire oil Mahmud’s illlberality. 
Mahmud demanded Fcrdusi from Kadir Billa, but the 
latter declined to surrender him and Mahmud thereon 
conquered Multan in revenge and sent bis vazior Abdur- 
raxak to conquer Sind in 1025 A D. In the coUrse of one 
year Sind was conquered and lost to the Arabs finally. 
Thus was Sind returned to Indian history over a quarrel 
between patrons of learned men-not a bad lot. Sind re- 
mained part of Mahmud's Empire or kingdom down to 
about 1200 A. D. when Muhammad Ghorl oonquered India 
and after him when Kutubuddin beoame independent king, 
Sind became a partof tho Turkish Mahomedan Indian Em- 
pire, at the beginning of which our history ceases. 
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The Samma and Sumra dynasties of Indian Mahome- 
d»n rulers of Sind in the 14th century may, however, be 
noted in tho ond. Whon tho Moguls under Timur, -came 
to India and shook the Delhi throne, Sind like other 
Indian provinces of the Delhi empire attained indepen- 
dence. The first dynasty of the Sumras ruled from 1338 
as independent rulers till 135? when the Samraah dynasty 
came in and ruled till 1519 A. D. The Sammaa* appear to 
be converted Hindus. By the strange fascination of religious 
zeal they claim descent from the Arabian prophet's family. 
But their pedigree consists wholly wholly of Hindu Dames 
like Bharata and Satrugbna and tho Chncha-nSmo also 
states that the Samma* worn I.ohana*. Thoy were descen- 
ded apparently from Samba son of Srikrishna, a Yidava 
and he was a sun-worshipper of Multan ( this sun temple 
in tho Hindu PurSnas is said to l-o founded by Samba). The 
Sammaa, therefore, wore dearly Aryans and Kshatriyas 
degraded by Chacha to the position of Sudras. They were 
converted to Islam but they still possessed great influence 
and were warlike in character and thus established an 
independent dynasty which ruled Sind for about 200 years 
Alter them the Moguls of Babar came and ruled till 1762 
During a short interval after the Moguls, Sind was again 
independent under its Amirs. The country finally fell 
before the English in 1843 A. D. 



• T>« Slum it IDO tppcu la tc <OTv«r,«d X.criiK I'oiuK III. Biaw I poiplc conv.r- 
t:d to IftUlft ill the Iun;jb Uiy itiotnn Ikiir to th« A?ah«. Sir D. IbhtUoa 

In hi* FaiMbOMtt hiyiai tic Suans la the Panlih IhM t were K4;pulfc originally 

In D. Tb«y rtpfivd tnc !lr*1 Ralwl Invader* from Ku‘1»n and a=d landed 
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ft vini CK name Umra-Sumra to Ihr fc^khar country. Tie Sadhi arr proMbly tie 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE 9HAHIS OF KABUL 

{This history is chiefly iak«n from R^Ttny'f AtgkuiiijHtiin wlwmiu b»* 
h>i* odM voted tcc«U«r very many ro.iter n\ -t.u<*meni- with date* fr**u 
Arab }nv*conun« about Kabul. I hiv<< al-icvroi r»««l with thi* inform «»' on 
sub informal ion an indvrivabU* from Hiuoa T*<ttic*ndtfce Rfijatuningiaf 
and aLso Cuoniu^ham’s ‘Coinx of IudU ~ I* in unfortunate 

that nod*ull*4 aceojrt i* posMbU Kit Mich K-t* :i% are known ar»* 
vt*ry ‘ittfWllllg wyeciuJIy j utaterornr of Altrerun: asglren holow i 

Kabul has always been in ancient history a part o| 
India. In the Vedas the river Kuhh& an< Krnmu are 
mentioned along with the five river- of the Punjab and 
form what is called the Sapta Sindhu of Vedic a* also of 
Avestic literature. Kubhft i=» the river of Kabul and 
K^ramu is the modern Kurrum both namo* being derived 
from these ancient Vedic names. The GSndhrira* of the 
Opnishads are the people who innabitod tbe level region 
to the west of the Indus and east of tho hill#. But Kabul 
which extended up to the Hindu Kush, a significant name, 
seems to have been separate from GSndhara, the capital of 
which was Purusliapura or modern Peshawar. 

In anciontPcrsian history Rustam (the Persian Bhlma) 
is said toliavo married a daughter of the king of Kabul 
and also an historical Persian Emperor married another 
king's daughter. Persian Empire often included Kabul 
and 7-abul (modern Ghaxni) and adjourning territory upto 
the Indus. The people of Kabul and its king were thus 
undoubtedly Aryans and had marriage relations with the 
Iranian Aryans as well as with the Indo-Aryans Ethno- 
logically the Afghans. are shown by Risiey as Turko-Ira- 
nians *. c. Aryans mixed with Turkish blood. But they 
arc certainly mainly Aryans though their own beliefs In 
modern days point to a different origin. They claim 
descent from a Jewish ancestor a belief which can be easi- 
ly explained. It ia a remarkable fact observable ever in 
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the Pan jab that Indo- Aryans when converted to Maho- 
medanism turn by the stronger influence of religious zeal 
from the east to the west for the tradition of their descent 
Many Rajputs, therefore, who plainly by appearance, cus- 
toms and history are none but Indian Kshatrlyas claim 
descent from members of the family of the Arabian pro- 
phet and thus pose as true Sayyads. The Afghans similarly, 
since their conversion, look for descent among the an- 
cestors of the Arabs in the mythological history of Ebra- 
him and Musa (Abraham and Moses). But they are un- 
questionably Aryans by ethnology and by history. During 
the invasion of the Greeks too we find they are treated as 
Aryans ami Indians. The country from Haraivati (Saras 
vnti) a name of the Persians is called Arashueia and 
Arehosia i~ said by Uidorus to be also called by the 
Paithians "Whit. India" tp. 319 Ancient India bvPlotemy 
McCrindle) Kabul i- not mentioned by Greo, writers ; 
perhaps it was m r then important. Bijt Kab :1 was treated 
as India by later Persians and also Arnos a- a|>;»iarit from 
their maps. "In the map given in Masatcl. o Mamatcr. 
the Hirmand(Hclmund) It styled the river u! Hind and 
Sind i. Its western boundary and oast of It was Hind 
and Sind and Kabul was a province of Hind". Thus ii 
continued to be down to its oonquest by the Turks (p. 62 
Rnvorty) about 1020 A. D. 

Wo know very little of the ancient history of Kabul 
and we are in fact not concerned with it in our work At 
the commencement of our history >, about tho beginning 
of tho 7th century A. D. it was certainly governed by a 
Ksliatriya king who was a Buddhist. Hiuen Tsang who 
visited it in 620 A. D. (soe his itirlnery Appendii p. 562 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of Indial states 60 and 
further adds that LampSk, Nagar. (Jullalabad) and Gan- 
dhara wore subject to It. ll wa9 thus an extensive king- 
dom. Its king undoubtedly bore the title of Shah, a title 
which it must have burrowed from tho Persians under 
whoso ompiro this country frequently was. The king was 
thu* a Buddhist, u Kshatriya and a Shah, a combination 
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of throe traditions and civilisations vi/.. Chinese. Indian 
and Persian. This title Shah ot' the Kabul king Is frequent- 
ly mentioned both by the Arabs and the Rljntnranglnl as 
we shall notice further on. The subjects of these kingdoms 
were generally Buddhists though in LampSka and G&n- 
dh&ra. the majority wore of the Hindu faith (Hiuen 
Tsang). The inhabitants of LarupSka, the Chineso traveller 
states, wore ignorant and ugly and thus do not appear to 
be fair Aryans liko the rest of the Aryans whose fair com- 
pletion, not blackened by the fierce heat of the Indian 
plains but rather preserved by the cold climate of the land, 
had given the country tho title of "White India." What 
race the people belonged to and what family of Kshatriyas 
the kings claimed to lie born in is not yet traceable. The 
Arab writers who hereafter came into contact with Kabul 
ca l the king Kabul Shah Zantbil which Raverty says may 
have been really Ranapal, tho Persian letters r and j and 
b and p being undistinguiehable. It is indeed impossible 
to guess what thin name really was though some support 
may Imi found for this guess in the reference* in thnTaran- 
ginl. very meagre though they are. The Arab historical 
references are continuous from 640 A. D. down to the 
Turkish conquest about the Ilth century. It is probable 
that during these three hundred years or more there must 
have been more than one dynasty. But the Arabs use the 
same word Kabul Shah Zantbil throughout. 

Tho Arabs conquered Mekran in 640 A. D. and Herat 
in 650 A. D. and thus came to the frontiers of Kabul. 
Their first invasion of t'nc'country was however in 663 A.D. 
( 43 A. H. ) under Abdul Rahman who laid siege to Kabul 
for one year and ovontually took it. As in Sind, the 
Arabs massacred the warriors, enslaved the women and 
children and soared the Kabul Shah only on his consent- 
ing to be a Mnl 'tnedan. The Arabs retired leaving him 
a king paying tribute. But unlike Sind. Kabul was intrac- 
table and the >eopte again asserted their independence. 
The same F •< ; ju j Viceroy of Iran who sent Mahomed 
Kasim to co; qiter Sind sent one Abeiddulla to again 
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roduoc Kabul. The Shah retired into tho mountains much 
like what the Afghans did in later history and cut off tho 
invader by soiling the panes by which he had followed 
him into mountainous country. Ho was reduced to sub- 
mission by starvation and allowed to return on payment 
of 7 iakhs of dlndras (697 A. D.). The implacable and 
energetic llajjaj seot another expedition under Abdul 
Rahman and Kabul Shah again rotired into the mountains 
( 700 A. D. ). This timo also the expedition failed bocauso 
Abdul Rahman himself rebelled against tho haughty 
Hajjaj. a conduct which is cortainly strange and inconsis- 
tent with the strong discipline of the early Arabs (compare 
the conduct of Kasim ). Abdul Rahman made peace with 
the Kabul Shah. Indeed he was supported by tho latter 
when he was invested by the force of Hajjaj. and rescued 
Hajjaj died in 713 A D. and Kubul remained unmolested 
for several years thereafter. Undor the Khalifa Haroun-AI- 
Raahid in 786 an expedition under Abbas invaded Kabul 
He soiled and plundered a groat VihSra outside Kabul 
called Shah BihOr, a place still known. It appears the 
king and the people were still Buddhists. But the Shah 
and the country escaped subjugation by retiring as usual 
into the mountains. For two conturics more the kingdom 
of Kabul and the Hindu Shahi dynasty flourished. Ghazni 
meanwhile fell and was taken possession of by a Samani 
dynasty of Arab Mahomedan kings and they conquered 
Kabul also. But the Hindu dynasty was .'till allowed to 
rule in subjection to Ghazni for nearly a century more. 

The Turks now began to invade the country and in 
934 A. D. took possession of Ghazni under Alf Tegin 
(those aro two words which are often wrongly combined). 
The Shah of Kabul assisted his suzerain of Samani dynasty 
to fight against the Turks. Kabul became now indepen- 
dent for a few years. Rut Sabak Tegin conquorod it 
probably in 975 A. D. and Kabul again became dependent 
on the Turkish rule at Ghazni and we find a Kabul king 
(see Alberuni.l offering his aid to Sabak Tegin to fight 
against hiaenomlos. But the kingdom of Kabul could not last 
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before tr.r growing ambition of Mahmud and after a final 
terrible conflict 1A. D. 1021 ) hr we shall presently relate 
Kabul was finally conquered by him and completely blotted 
oat a« ar. Aryan kingdom, so much so that not even the me- 
mory « f Kabul being once a Hindu kingdom remains. The 
people were forcibly converted. Albcruni mentions an in- 
te resting story of this conversion ( Vol. II p. 157 >. The 
Ispabadad (governor) of Kabul consented to be a Mahome- 
dan or. two condition* viz: that he would not eat cow's tlesh 
and that he would not follow another repugnant practice ! 
The people, however, were soon so completely changed in 
sentiment that they too soon forgot not only these condi- 
tions but the very fact that they were once Indian Aryans. 

We now go on to notice the few important glimpses 
which w* get of the .Shahi kings from the Itajataranginl. 
King Sankaravarman who ruled between 884 and 902 A. T>. 
conquered the Shahi kiDg Laillya and seized the kingdom 
when Laillya fled from it and took refuge with Alakhftna 
Gur jar,-*. This must have been in the timo of the Saraani 
Mahometan kings of Ghazni who wero overlords of Kabul, 
as stated ab>ve. about that time. Then again Prablifikara- 
<]«v* after Sanbntavarman’s death during the regency of 
his widow, queen Sugandha for her minor son Gopalavarman 
is said to have conquered the Shahi kingdom'" l it must 
have rebelled aguinst Kashmir sovereignty ) and placed on 
the throne Torn m a nn son of Lalliya.J This indicates that 
for some time Kabul was under the direct government of 
Kashmir during the period 884-904 A. D. Thereafter we 
read that a grand daughter of a Shahi king and a daughter 
if a sing named SinharSja of Lobara, by name Didda was 
married t< Kshemagupta king of Kashmir who reigned 
fiom -’b to 34 Laukika era ( R&j. VI. 187 ) i.e. between 951 
to 959 A. D- This Shahi king's name is availablo as he 
built in Kashmir in honour of his grand daughter a temple 
. f Vishnu called by his own name Bhimakesava. : The 

* r"i!“ wrtw 252 4. 

piri j**' T*mru®vm » ^tmtsTtij V. 233. 

; ■itmrii* cW« , «K"*S! 'Wit? i «fh!rmtTfe*truinn£ u VII. ?«. 
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naaio of the king *a» thus apparently Bhimashah and e 
was a Vaishiavn and not u Buddhist. It shows how in 
the tenth century Buddhism in India was generally dead 
and was changed into Vaishnavism by Buddha lining 
admitted into the Indian godhead as anArat&ra of Vishnu 
as «e shall hove to show luter on. 

Lastly wo have a graphic description of the fall of 
Kabul in the 7th Taranga or chapter of the RAjatarangin:. 
It was in the reign of Sangrama who succeeded. Anantade v.» 
and who was a member of the Lohara royal family, th 
TrilochanapSla, Shah of Kabul, implored the aid of Kash- 
mir against the Turks (under Mahmud). Sangrama s» 1 
Tunga a famous minister with a large array. Hr was ad- 
vised by Trilochnna to follow the usual Kabul tartios oi 
retiring into and taking support of the mountainous country 
But Tunga declined the advice and fought a battle in the 
plains. A terrible conflict took place between Hamir (Amir) 
of the Turks and the combined army of Kashmirand Kab' ! 
Several Kashmir chiefs named in the Rfijatarangir.'. distin- 
guished themselves and fell in the battle and Trilochanp.li 
only retired when the struggle became hopeless. There 
was frightful maseaore then of the remainder of the army 
and the kingdom of Kabul was finally lost to the Hindus. 
The patriotic poet-historian could not but shed a tear 
over the final fall of Kabul "The very name of the 
splendour of Shahi kings has vanished. What is n:i 
seen in dream, what even our imagination cannot con- 
ceive that destiny accomplishes with ease" (VII €7). The 
complete separation of Kabul from India has however to he 
attributed to the forcible conversion of the whole populace 
a measure which Mahomedans did no! adopt beyond the 
Indus. The reason of this wo shall have to discuss l&ter on. 

Trilochanpala sought shelter in foreign countries 
never to return. His sons are again mentioned in Kashmir 
history ns refugees in Kashmir and as receiving splendid 
allowances from the state. Their names are Rudrapala 
and others. Even in Kashmir the family appears to have 
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finally been extinguished. These family name, ending in 
Ptla give support to the theory that the Arabic name 
Zantabil might have originated In Ranapala, a possible 
ancestor of one of the kings of the Shahi family of Kabul 
finally overthrown by the Turks. This was probably not 
the same family of Kshatriyas as Hicun Tsang saw In 630 
A. D. SangrSma ruled Kashmir from 1003-38 A P. and the 
fall of Kabul during his reign must have been somewhere 
about 1010 or 1021 in which year Alberuni places it. 

Sir V. Smith observes in his history, “ During his 
reign ( Sankaravarman’a 883-902 A. D. ) the last of the 
Turk! Shahi kings, defendants of Kanlshka was over- 
thrown by the Brahmin Lulllya ( p. 373 V. S. 3rd Edn. ) 
Lalliya undoubtedly foundod a dynasty but the dynasty he 
supplanted was not a Turk! dynasty founded by Kanishka. 
( The PMas appear to bo the descendant* of Toramano son 
of Lalliya- They seem to bo Brahmins from the Rajata- 
ranginl also, hut their daughter* were indiscriminately 
given. One grand daughter DIddS was married to 
Kshemagupta ; another was marriod to Tunga’s son. 
and another to tho Lohara king ). For the Kshatrlva 
dynasty noticed by Hlucn Tsang was not descended from 
Kanishka as Sir V. Smith holds. The Kanishka family 
ao doubt roigned in Gandh&ra at Purushapura or Pesha- 
war where hia famous Stupa existed for a long time. But 
this family was overthrown already in Hiuen Taang’s 
time as mentioned by him, Gandhiira being stated by him 
as reduced to subjection by the Kshatriya king of Kabul. 
It may be surmised that this KBhatriya dynasty of Kabul 
terminated sometime before 883 and a Brahmin dynasty 
came into its place of which Lalliya was probably the 
founder and which had marriage relations with Kashmir 
kings- We will discuss the question whether the dynasty 
overthrown by Lalliya was Turki as Alboruni thinks or 
Kshatriya as Hiuen Tsang describes in a separate note. 

Lastly, wo have to collato tho information derivable 
from coins information which, though in the absence of 
cates it is often imperfect, is so far as it goes unchalenge- 
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able. Cunningham gives this informa&ton in his valuable 
work “ Coins in Medieval India " and formulates some 
theories also two of whioh are in our opinion not tenable. 
One great fact which appears from the so-called GSndhnra 
coins is that the king i6 called Spalapati on the 
coins. Now Cunningham oxplaine that Spalapati In 
Persian means war-lord and is tho equivalent of Sanskrit 
Samarapati. Kallar the Brahmin minister who accord- 
ing to Alberuni ( see note ) soized the throne like Chaclia 
must therefore have been tho commander of forces and his 
Persian title ( as the king’s also was Shah ) was Spalapati 
which he may well have retained afterwords. This Kallar 
may be equated with Lalliya of the Rajataranginl, Lalliya 
being the correct word and Kallar being misread for it in 
Arabic letters or Lalliya ( Prakrit of this is the modern 
LslS ) was his favourite nickname. The coins of Spala- 
pnti Deva have a humped bull with Siva's trident on them 
on one side and a horseman on the other with luncc in the 
right hand. Now this type of coin remained long current 
in Kabul and oven the Panjab and was so far popular 
that even Mahmud < and after him Mahamad Ciori ) issued 
similar coins with the name of Mahmud in Sanskrit above 
the horseman 

The coins found belong to and mention kings Spala- 
pati Deva, Somnnta Dova, Kharmarayaka and Bhimadeva 
and these coins arc assignod by Cunningham properly 
enough to Kallara, Samanta. Knmalu, and Bhiraa, men- 
tioned in succession by Alberuni in tho Brahmin dynasty. 
Wo may also add that in t he Tarangi'.i we find the names 
of Lalliya for the first. Kamaluka for the third (alias 
Toramana ) and Bhlma. No coins are found of Jaipatn, 
Anandapala and Triloolianapflla. Cunningham surmises 
that these Palas formed a different dynasty and belonged to 
the old Turkish Rajput dynasty supplanted by Lalliya. 
But this would be against the evidence of Alberuni who 
living about the same time as TrilochanapSla mus* 
certainly have known the fact. He calls them all of the 
same Brahmin dynasty. Deva is certainly indicative of 
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a Brahmin; but it may mean king also. And as we have said 
before, Brahmin kingly dynasties of those days by marriage 
with Kshatriya princesses became in time Kshatriyas to 
all practical purposes. The name-ending Palais not therefore 
strange 3nd need not indicate a second dynasty. A third 
guess made by Cunningham from the Jhusi copperplate 
U also nor well founded. For this grant inscription 
(Ind. Ant. Voi. XVIII) on inspection will show that it 
does not belong to TrilochanpAla of Kabul at all. 
Tborothe Shalti dynasty is not mentioned. The copperplate 
again has boon found at Allahabad and belongs to that 
province. The father of Triloohana is further given as Kafr a- 
piin and the grand father Vijayapala. It grants a village 
t:*ir Ailabotod probably to all Brahmins at Pratisth'ina, a 
thing which Trilochana of Kabul could scarcely do. And 
lastly the grant is dated 1027 A. D. when Triloohana was 
no longer a king and when probably he was not even alive. 
This Trilochana of the Jhusi grant is plainly and entirely 
a different person, the names P&la and Trilochana being 
very common all over Northern India. We do not think 
the Slmhi dynasty as kingly dynasty survived Trilochana 
as it was ertinguished with him in about 1021 A D. 




NOTE 



Was the first 8hahi dynasty op iaiH’U 1 1 *i ix Orhiim t 

Sir V. Smith observes at page 3?*-4 of hi* Early history <>( India 
(3rd Edn.) under Kashmir -during his (Sankarwurma'si reign. the 1**1 
of the Turki Shahiya k'.ngi. the descendants o! KanMhka. * " u«er- 
thrown by the Brahmin Lolllya. TfaeTurki Shahiya king* hid ruled in 
Kabul until the capture of that oily by the Arab general Yikub-t-Lai 
In A. D. 870." We have already shown that the last dynasty ■over- 
thrown by Mahmud of Ghaxni at Kabul was a Brahimi dynasty, tho 
mention of whose kmc Tnlochanpalu has already conie in K.ivii-rlr his- 
tory. W 0 have hero to inquire: was the first dynasty Turk, in ruin and 
descended from KnnishkaY Smith's observation* are plainly based on 
Alberuni as interpreted by Stoin in his Bdjntaraiigii.il. Not* I. VoL II 
p. 336 v Shshi of Ddalihnnda." Let us lirst see what Alberti! '.tales 
( Vol. II, p. 10 irans, by Saehua )- 

“Tho Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turk* who were said to 
be of Tibetan origin. The first of them Barahatakii uni? «aio 'to 
country and entcrod a oave. (Here Is given a strange "get i »'u:ch we 
omit). Ho became a king undor the title of Shahiya of K«'ml 1 he rule 
remained in his family for 60 generations. f'e/orJmtiilefp Hie H» > if“ 
*of pap mucA affeurion Jo historical order of ihuuit. and '<Vy «'.• utp 
caretns in relating the chronological or, ter of their hag' etc, o -if n hen 
D’ sd for information they not inert ng v/hut to so y. ir »n'n«v lake in 
•ale-telling. One of this dynasty was Kanik (another strange story 
ji nare given of Kanishka of theBuddhists nnd we emit In. h,*ury). The 
Inst king of this race was Lagaturman and his Vatier «" Killnr a 
Brahmin. Lagaturman had bad manners and worse behaviour and 
people complained of him. So the Vaxirr pul hint in chains and occu- 
pied the royal throne. After him ruled Brahmin king, mart Satn-tad. 
Kamslu. Bhim. JaipaL Anandpal and Tarojanpnl. The latter w ... killed 
In A. H. <U (A. D. 1021) and his sou Bilim pSlu J years later.'' We can 
not finish this quotation without giving a few further observations of 
Alheruni in which he like Knlhacu sheds a tear over the downfall of 
111* Brahmin tings of Kabul. 

"Tho Hindu Shahiya dynasty is extinct and of th* whole bmuo 
there U not the slightem rsronaot la existence. We must s„ that In 
all their grandeur. they never slackened iu the ardent desiro of doing 
that which is good »nd right, that they wore meu ■>! noble .onumen'. and 
noble boaring. I admire the following passage in ihe latter of Attends 
p3U whleh he wrote to Princ* M*bmuil. “I learned the Turks have 
rebelled against you- If you wish I shall com* lo you or *<snJ aiy ana w h 
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500 horse. IDM soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been conquered bjr 
700 anil therefore wish that another man should not conquer you". The 
uue Rajput vdcurnm and generous character appears here plain. DeMl- 
ny »t* adverse and 'he Kabul Shah) Brahmin dynasty »«• extirpated 
as we shall have to relate later on. 

To return we are concerned here with the question was the first 
dynasty which the Brahmin minister supplanted Tnrki in origin 7 
Alborunt's Information is plainly baaed on vulgar tradition which he 
htroaolf remarked was clearly absurd. Now Hraan Tsang distinctly 
»*>* that the king of Kabul was a Kshatriya (this was m 610 A. D ). 
Hiuen T*»tig knew well enough what a Turk was for ha had come 
to Kabul ttireugh their country aod he knew the difference between 
a Turk and .1 Kshatriya. As ngninst the contemporary oridenco of 
Hiuen Tsang. therefore, an a beard tradition related by Alberuni after 
400 years ami with evident reluctance and disbelief in it cannot he taken 
for history. And we can vory easily show the absurdity of the tradition. 
Firstly, n dynasty cannot last inbisiory for 60 generations or 1200 years. 
Secondly, (vanish., muy have boon aTurkbut he lived ncarlya thousand 
or 900 year* before Alberuni. HiBdeecendantscanoot have ruled inKabul 
so long. H> know that Ksnishk* ruled not In Kabul hut in Peshawar 
or Purushapura of GflndhBra. Thirdly, hietory tells that after Kanishka 
several incursions of foreigners occurred notably that of the Huns under 
Mihirakula. If any descendants of Kanishka had remained, they must 
have been .wept otf by the Huns. The Huns themselves wore over 
thrown in India and in Persia and hence wc believe that in 630 A. D. 
when HioenTMDg visited Kabul there “as an Aryan Kshatriya king 
ruling there. Tb* lings called themselves Shahls because they copied the 
title from the Persians ns the most powerful of their neighbours. After 
630 A. IX down to Mahmud's time, the Turan people. Turks or Huns, did 
not invade IivJi.i us we know it from history and Kabul hud a tranquil 
rule for about 400 years. They were no doubt threatened by the Arabs 
in the beginning . hut the Internal dissensions of the Arabs aooti stopped 
their progress beyond Sind. In short w» do not believe there was any 
Turki dynasty of Knnlk ruling 111 Kabul in 630 A. IX Kabul according 
to Hiuen T«-»i'c had just conquered GSndbura whom some Huna king 
must have been supplanted. Udabb&ridapura SO frequently mentioned in 
Kashmir history was henoe under Kabul. Stein has rightly identified 
this town with Wah.nd of the Mnhomedan historisns. Tl* Prakrit of 
I'dabhHml.t would he properly (da being dropped and bln Mug changed 
10 ha) Uahtnd . but it does not appear that Kabul was given up and the 
latter made their capital by the Brahmin Sbahl kings. 

We, however, obtain some information of the Brahmin dynasty which 
supplanted the K-h*tr»ya dynasty cf Hiuen Tsang from Alteruni. in- 
formation which being near his time is more reliable. The supplanting 
of an effete declining dynnnty by a Brahmin minister is an ordinary 
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event in Indian history (we have the example of Chacha of Sind and 
others), and ibo taking of Kabul by Yakub Baffavi about A. D. btb nun 
hare assisted this event ns stated above. Albonim mentions six king- 
as noted in tha margin, and their dates may be taken approximately 

an tn the margin, at the averuge rate 
ol 50 yearn for each king. N’ow * p 
have the mention of three of t|ie»e 
king* in Kashmir hittory with defi- 
nite date-. These practically tally 
with their probable datos here given. 
First going backwards Songr Jm.srilja 
assisted Trilocbaiipdla In his last 
struggle with Mahmud This Bangr.lma died in 18?S Secondly, Bhima- 
pdla's grand-daughter the notonons Diddx was married to Ksliuraogupta 
and Bhima himself ereeted a temple in Kashmir to eommemorate hi- 
name. Kshemogoptn died in 9SS A. I>. Bhima can oertainly be his con- 
temporary. Thirdly mid lastly. Sankararnrman is said to have eonqurred 
Lalliya Sh.bi king. This Sankaravarman came to the throne of 
Kashmir ill A. D. and died in 90S. Ill- conquest of UUIyS •« a hoot 
the beginning of hit reign. From the above l.ulllya tn»y he taken to 
hove -riled the kingdom o: Kabul in 8*0 A. U. Stankarvarman very -non 
niter this mu-t have uprooted him. The verses in the Torungipi are 
here somewhat obscure and 1 take them differently from SteinV 
Tran*. (V. 15-5). It seem- to me that Lalliya took refuge with Alakhacn 
king of the Gurjirns of the Panjiib And Ka-hmir returned pos-es* loti 
o: Kabul for ruoio time. It w.is restored after Stnkamvarnian's death by 
Prabbikarado.a minister o! Sankara V widow, Sugnndha. to TornmlQa 
son of Lalliya. This hoppeoed after Lalliya'? death whloh equally with 
that of Sankara took place about A.D. Alberttol gives the second kin* 
a- Samanta. Now this word Ss manta indicates that he was more a fide 
ordinate than independent ting and an we lutva shown elsewhere Kal-.il 
remained Subordinate to Ku-hmir for tome time. The Kabul Aryans 
however In an«i*m as In modem times were greatly addicted to Inde- 
pendence, for even the Arab historian* -ay that " the people loved their 
own king end recognised none who was not crowned in Kabul." The 
people tb.r-fore rebelled after hankaruvartn in's death during his son's 
minority and the minister Prabhukardevu wont .tod conquered them I nit 
like the English In Uter Kabul history thought it prudent to give the 
kingdom hack to Teruniinn -oil of Lalliya. From tho RSjatamngipi 
Aloka* It appear* that this king was given another lama Kanalukn <**c 
the verse already quoted). Thus we have every corroboration of Alb*- 
runl from Kalhaoa and the first tnree Brahmin kings were 1 Lalhyn 
t Samanta (some relative of Lall./al «nd J Katnaluka ( originally called 
roramipa). Coins ef j|| the three have also been found as ahown In the 
body of the look. 




CHAPTER V 



THE KARKOTAKAS OK KASHMIR. 

< For the hittory of Kashmir we have. us for Sind, j rulluble tiLtury. 
not mdr^il written by outaider*. but by a native historian III Sanskrit. 
K-ilhiigs w roto the well-known RajaUrnngtnl in ijak# 1070 or A. D. IMS. 
He mention in the introduction many previous author- on the Same 
Hubject at Suvrati. Kahcmcndr*. Niluuitu, Cllli>-iU3k:irn and Hrlaraja- 
Unfortunately their works are unavailable lit present probably t-ceauiv 
the RJJatnrangloi supplanted them. But os Kalhana hm given up their 

• onions In several place* it wcutd have been most useful for u- to sen 
■hal their version was and bow far that version correspond- with other 
'“O'* and with modern views. However, regret !» of no avail and »e 
have to rely upon Kalhana unless it unpotoible to do so. Steiu who 
has studied the work meat carefully opines that Kalhuw'a history frteu 
nor period onward is reliable- Kalbaija says be has got his stotemeDt* 
verified by grants, inscription* and other record*. He appears to have 
bceu a elate olBc»r himself- We may, therefore, safely follow him 

• •stated by Hiuen Tsatg. Chscba-uBma nnd such historical data as may 
elsewhere he available. ) 

We know from Kalhaia that the medieval period of 
Indian history actually commenced in Kashmir in tho very 
beginning of the 7th century A. D. by the establishment of 
.■V new dynasty of kings. The ancient mythical Gonardlya 
dynasty enmo to end in Laukika ora 3677. This era com- 
menced 25 or 26 years after Kaliyuga which in the opinion 
of all begins in 3101 B. C. Thus the Laukika era which 
obtained in Kashmir down to Kalhana's days begins wtth 
3075 B. C. This Gonardlya ancient dynansty accord- 
ingly ended in (3677-3075) 602 A. D. The last king Bsls- 
ditya had no son, nor probably any other male heir. In 
order to preserve the kingdom in his own line through a 
female, he gave his sole daughter in marriage, not as usual 
to a king ruling elsewhere in India but to an officer of 
his own named Durlabhavardhana. After the death of 
B&lsditya, Durlabhavardhana ascended the throne in 
602 A. D. His dynasty is called the Karkotaka dynasty, 
inasmuch as it was protected by the mythical serpant 
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Karkotaka mentioned in the Mahabhirata. Probably of 
obscure origin, Durlabhavardhana allowed court poet5 to 
create the myth of his descent from the Karkotaka serpent. 
Or perhaps he was born in a Naga or aboriginal family 
and hence this natural myth. Whatever the explana- 
tion, this belief did obtain in his time a« Hiuen Taang also 
notices it and says that the kings of Kashmir crowed over 
other kings, because they wore protected by a dragon- 
The Tarangiul represents Durlabhavardhana a* a Kftyae- 
tha. It is difficult to believe that Bal&ditya would con- 
descend to give his daughter to a Kayastha lie was 
probably a local chief of Naga descent and his name-end- 
ing, Vardhana, clearly indicates that he was a Yaisya and 
and not a Kayastha and a supplier of grass to the state 
cavalry. He was certainly a discreet and careful man 
and governed his kingdom successfully for 36 years. He 
founded a line of kings capable and energetic, called by the 
name of the Karkota dynasty which according to the 
Taranginl ruled for 234 year* L o. fnm 602 to 836 A. D. 
through 17 kings. 

It may bo noted here that the kinga of this line were, like 
the Yardhanas of Thanesar, worshippers of Siva That 
was the usual worship among the Hindus at that time. 
They wore also in addition worshippers of Vishnu and 
Aditya. The Buddhistic religion had already fallen into 
disfavour in Kashmir. The days of Megh&vahana wore Ion* 
gone by. Slaughter of animals was no longer prohibited 
by the state nor “were the butoher* by profession com- 
pensated for their loss of work by grants from the state 
treasury" as in his days. The penalty of the profession of 
a religion of non-slaughter had already been paid dearly 
by Kashmir when tho Huns under Mihirakula had enslaved 
tht people for a time. Pravarasena a remnant of the 
Gonnrdiya lino had established Hindu sovereignty again 
in Kashmir with Siva worship about a hundred year* or 
so before Durlabhavardhana. The kings of this dynasty 
were therefor© powerful owing to tho revival of the orthodox 
sacrificial religion. They built temples chiefly to Siva and 
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often to Vishnu and to Adilya whioh are mentioned In 
detail in each reign by Kalhana but which we may pa»x 
over an not being of much importance to the general 
history of India. 

lliuen Tsang visited the country in the reign of thi« 
king and notices the downfall or rather decline of his reli- 
gion in Kashmir. There were still many monasteries then 
and the Chinese traveller resided in one of them while in 
Kashmir Vih&ras are doubtless often mentioned by 
Kalhana as built by queens of the Karkota dynasty. But 
those were probably not Buddhist Viharas. though the 
name sounds Buddhistic. Saivax and Vaishnavas also had 
Viharae of their own in which their Sanyasis or recluse* 
dwelt as is evidenced by Hiuen Tsang himself. It seems 
therefore that Buddhism was nott>nly not the state reli- 
gion during this dynasty but also was not much professed 
by the people. The kings and oven the queens were 
rigidly othodox and were devoted to Siva or Vishnu or 
Adityn. The religion of pure sacrifice also flourished 
but apparently the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas had 
fallen into desuetude. For none of the powerful kings of 
this dynasty performed the much-honoured Asvamodha 
performed by ancient Kashmir kings and even by kings of 
the Gupta line. Probably Hindu orthodox sentiment had 
changed. For the non-performance of A*vamedha even 
In the case of Lalitaditya who made a dlgvljaya throughout 
India like Samudra Gupta as we shall have to relate fur- 
thor on, cannot be explained on the ground that the Karko- 
ta kings were not Kshatriyaa. The Guptas indeed were 
roost probably not Kshatriyax but Vaisyas and yet they 
performed the Asvamedha. Surely the Brahmins of 
Lalitftditya would have found ways to enable him toper- 
form ahorse sacrifice if he had wished it But it seems 
gonoral sentiment amongst the orthodox Hindus had by 
this time set in against the more horrid animal aacrificex 
of tho Vedic ritual and thus the Buddhistic religion pro* 
fessed by Kashmir bo long had by that time triumphed at 
least in Kashmir and put a period to these bloody sacrifice** 
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The people of Kashmir appear to haTe boou, in the 
lowor strata, aborigines. They were called Dimaras a 
name whioh still survives. The upper layers of the 
population were the three Aryan castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas with the mired castes Kiyasthas 
and others. The Brahmins were of course ministers 
of religion as also tho conservers of learning; saorod and 
profano, i. e. Vaidikas and Pandits, but they were also 
generally as a class, government servants even as now. 
Prom tho ministers downwards to tho revenue collectors 
and accountants the public servants were Brahmins in 
Kashmir as in Sind where as we have already seon in the 
last chapter even Mahomed Kasim had to retain their 
services for revenue administration. The ministers were 
indeed usually Brahmins ( as in Sind and elsewhere, wit- 
ness Chacha himself) I'he Kshatriyas wore usually in tha 
military sorvioo but tho samo was open to Brab* 
mins and to Vaisyas also like the warlike Guptas 
Unlike Sind and the, Panjab, however, agriculture was in 
tbe bands of the Sudras or the aboriginal Dinmrns. In 
Sind and the Pan jab the Jats and the Gujar* were the 
true Vaisyas of the Aryan ancient social arrangement, the 
persons in charge of krishi and gorakahys of tho Bhaga- 
vadgita. The Panjab was par excellence the land of the 
Aryans and Sind followed it closely. Kashmir was half 
non-Aryan. We have already described tho Kashmir 
Aryan* as they appeared to Hiuen Tsang in those day* 
viz: handsome, learned, yet deceitful. 

Having described the social end religious condition 
of Kashmir at this time we rnay return to its political 
condition in tho 7th century A. D. A new dynasty, as 
usual strong, energetic and as yet not depraved had begun to 
rule Durlabhavardhana appears to have extended tho sway 
of the kingdom, chiefly by conquering smaller kingdoms in 
the Panjnb such as TaxiU (which Hiuen Tsang expressly 
declares to have come under Kashmir), Sinhupura and 
Urasa. Various hill states such as Puoach and Kajaouri 
are also mentioned by Hiuen T*ang as under the rule of 
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Kashmir. Tho sub-montane part of the Panjab down 
to tho Salt Range was thus reduced to subjection by Dur- 
labliavardhana. Tho modern Panjab in its east and 
south parts only *u uador a separate line of kings by tho 
name of Tekka but the rest was either under Kashmir or 
under Sind, the boundaries of which, as the Chacha-nAma 
relates, were then oontorminous. Haraha was the Emperor 
of Northern India at this timo and he is said to have 
defeated Kashmir, whioh perhaps nominally acknowledged 
his 'upremacy. Bara says Harsha exacted trilute while 
Hiuan Tfang relates that Harsha obtained by force a valu- 
able relic viz. a tooth of Buddha which was triumphantly 
conveyed to Kanauj. Durlabliavardhana not a Buddhist 
himself was probably not very averse to part with that 
precious relic. 

Durlabhavardliana died in 637 A. D. having ruled for 
36 years. He was succeeded by Durlabhaka or the 
younger Durlabha. As grandson of the old dynasty king 
Baladitya, he assumed tho narao of PratSpSdltya. Ho is 
said to have reigned for 50 y oars which coming aftor along 
reign is not quite probable. He was a most meritorious 
king and many stories of his justlco and solicitude for the 
welfare of his people are related by Kalinina. Reesta- 
blished a Malha called Nona Ma'ha for Brahmins of the 
Rohitaka country. When he built the temple ofTribhuvann 
SvSmi a shoemaker refused to give up his hut whioh 
stood in the way of the building. Durlabhaka deolinod 
to oust him by force whereon the tanner, moved by the 
king's high sense of justice, delivered up the land of his 
own free will. His queen Prakfisadevi built a Vihara 
called PrabasikS Vihara, perhaps a Buddhist monastery. 
She was a Vaisya lady and Vaisyas have throughout 
Indian history usually shown a predilection for the 
religion of mercy and non-slauglitor, that is to say Buddhism 
and Jainism as we shall see further on. The king's guru 
by name Mihiradatta ( a Brahmin ) built a temple to Siva 
(Vishnu probably ) by name Gambhira Svami. We men- 
tion these temples as typical of the practice of these 
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kings, their queens and their minister* to build temples to 
their favourite deities. Thus the king enjoyed a long rule 
endeared to his people by his rollgioueness and justice. 

Durlabhaka had three sons, ChandrSpIda, TarSplda 
and Muktaplda. Perhaps Bana's Kadambarl had already 
become popular and names ending in Aplda had begun to 
be liked by kings. ChandrSpida succeeded his father ne- 
cessarily at on advanced age and reigned for 8 years and 
8 months only. He was like his father a very good ruler 
but his ambitious brother T5r5pida had him killed by 
Abhlohfira or magic, belief in which in those days was 
universal. Perhaps Chandrapldn died of some sudden 
illness and people attributed it to the incantation'- of his 
huso brother Tiraplda. The latter next ruled but for a 
short time only viz. 4 years and one month, less by six 
days (such exact statements show that we are entering 
upon history based on records). Cruel and tyrannical as ho 
was, he fell a prey to his own instrument and some one of 
his oppressed aubjeots had him also killed by incantutions 
or Abhiohara He was succeeded by the third and young- 
est 6on of Durlabhaka named Muktipida alias Lnlitaditya 
who turned out to bo, if not the most, one of the most illus- 
trious kings of Kashmir. 

The most attractive greatness of a king has always 
been his extensive conquests. Universal dominion has 
been the constant ambition of capable rulers in past and 
present history. What Cwsar and Augustus desired, what 
-Charlemagne fought for, what Charles V and Louis XIV 
attempted, what Napoleon aspired to and what the last 
German Emperor Kaiser William III has sacrificed 
millions of lives for, is the same goal of, universal dominion. 
It has attracted in all times graet sovereigns in the East 
and in India, like Asoka and Samudragupta, Akbar and An- 
ran/eb. The vivid example of Samudragupta was before 
LalitSditya and of Harsha also. The Rijatarnnginl de- 
scribes in detail the digeijaya of LalitSditya i. e. his con- 
quost of the four quartors, East, South, West and North 
an achievement which is not much remembered nor much; 
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described by modorn historians. Perhaps like the pane- 
gyric of Yasodharman of Mandsaur, famous in ancient 
Indian history, by his court poet who recorded a 
glowing description of his greatness on his Jayastam- 
bha, this description in the Rijalaranginl may at first 
appear fulsome and imaginary. But we have found a 
peculiarly strange confirmation of this o vent in theChacha- 
nima. a contemporary foreigu account of the conquest 
of Sind. In a letter addrossod by lHhar to Mahomed 
Kasim (p. 87) oocura the following passage: "If I had 
sent against you the king of Kashmir, on whose royal 
threshold the other rulers of Hind had placed their 
heads, who sways tho whole of Hind, oven the countries of 
Makran and Turan, whoso chains a great many noblemen 
and grandees have willingly placed on their slices, and 
against whom no human being can stand eto." This 
passage occurring so unexpectedly and without necessity 
and without any temptation for addition or interpolation 
is of great value as corroborating the account given in the 
Rajatarangim of the extensive conquests of Lalltaditya. 
His achievements are therefore historical and eland on a 
par with those of Samudragupt* and Harsha. and we will 
without hesitation, place them bofore readers of ancient 
Indian history, on the combined testimony of the Rajata- 
rangini and the Cbacha-nama. 

The above quoted passage occurs in the Chacha-nftma 
in a letter written in 712 A. D. The conquests of Lali- 
t&ditya must therefore be placed a few years only before 
this, as they appear to be frosh iu Dihar’s mind. They 
must have occupied Lalltaditya for half a dozen year* 
at least. The date assigned by Kalhana to his accession 
is therefore correct and reliable. Durlabha ruled for 36 
years, Durlabhaka for 50. Chandraplda 8, and T5r?iplda 4. 
Thus Muktapida alias Lalitaditya came to the throne In 
602 + 36 + !>0 .8 + 4-700 A. D. which is not at all inconsis- 
tent. Like Harsha and others Lalltaditya must have started 
immediately after accession on his world-conquering 
expedition. Of course he had at his back the resources of 
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a large kingdom well-governed for 100 yearn besides his 
own valour and engrossing ambition. His first enemy 
was Yasovarman of Kanauj who as we shall relate in the 
history of Kanauj had at this time attained to nearly thu 
sovereignty of the whole of Northern India by his conquest 
of the king of Gauda or Bengal. The conflict consequently 
between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman was severe; but 
Lalitaditya was victorious and Yasovarman fled the field 
of battle or as the poetical historian relates served the 
rising and resplendent sun with hie book. It is not quite 
clear whether Yasovarman wae deprived of hie kingdom. 
For in one verse Kalhana says that Yasovarman was totally 
uprooted (samOlam udapilayat) but In another following 
verse ho says that Yasovarman who had suoh famous court 
pools as Vikpatlraya and Bbavabhati, himself turned a 
court poet of Lalitaditya. The services of Mitra-Sarina, 
Peace and War Minister of Kashmir were duly rewarded 
hv his being made a prince entitled to the five royal instru- 
ments of sounding (pancha-inaha-sabdabhak ). He aiso 
obtained the title of Shah, a Persian title about which we 
shall speak later on. Ho also appointed five new officers 
with the same title Shah for his new imperial concerns, 
viz. the great Chamberlain Mahfi Pratlhara. thu great 
foreign minister Maha SSndhivigrahika, the great cavalry 
contmandor MahSsvasftla, the great treasurer MahabhAndi- 
g*ra and the great commissariat minister Mahasadhanika. 
It appears that LalitSditya's chief arm of offence was 
cavalry and not the elephant force as with llarsha, and 
naturally enough, for the countries of Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkestan supply more horses than elephants. 
But he had elephants also no doubt and he is said by 
Kalhana to have compelled the Gauda king to give him 
his whole elephant force for his further progress. 

Who this Gouda king was whom he next conquered 
the Tarangint does not toll ns nor the name of the king of 
Kalingn nor of the king of KarnSta, nor of the Kaveri 
region, nor of the seven Konkanas, nor of SaurS&htra or 
Dvoraks, nor of Avantl or Malwa which countries ho 
27 
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successively Traverse i and conquered. Tho absence of the 
mention of the sings »f these countrios may perhaps bo 
looked upon a* -uspici us and imaginary (Stein). But wo 
think The re h nc- reason to disbelieve this march of La!it&- 
i!i*vr. resem tdins the march of Samudragupta through the 
tl i i .:n. ven countries in India. For tho kingdoms mentioned 
were assuredly the most prominent ones in north and 
•v.jth India »r th .v Time viz. Kanauj. Bengal ( ortiauda ) 
Kalinga. Earn;.:, r the country under the Be stern Ch'ilu- 
ky,.' v.e K aven >: Kunchi country of the Pallavas and 
tho 'over Kon.:aaa- belonging most probably to the 
(land;,- Id 8aai-.shtra we hud the Valabhi kingdom and 
and in MrJw?. then was tho kingdom of Avanti or Ujjaiie 
when Hu famous temple of Mahiktla was situated. 
Curiously enough in Karnata we havo the particular men- 
tion of a Ftatta qaeen who proferred submission willingly. 
Who was this queen J The Ch&lukya Vallabha king at this 
time i. e. about 700 A. D. In the Deccan or DakshinSpatha 
wa&Vijayadity* whoso rulo Is assigned as we shall see later 
on from 6% to 736 A. D. He was undoubtedly n Ratta or 
Maratha. He was for some time in captivity at KSnehl 
and hence hi* <ueen might have proferrcdsubmission. But 
we think Lslitaditya did not go to VStSpi at all. Hu 
moved along the coast and hence ho oonquered the Eastern 
Chalukyas The mention of Vindhyo hero is therefore 
proper and of course refers to the eastern Ghftts. Hero 
were also the same Rattas. The queen, as we shall show 
later on in Vengi history, must have been Jayasinhn’s 
widow with her son Kokkili after whom thore was some 
family dispute as described in that history. 

Wo have no mention of the conquest of Sind and 
pronably Lalit5dityn did not go to Sind. Dihar must have 
preferred submission when the latter was inDwarkaon the 
southern frontier of his kingdom. His letter above quoted 
clearly admits his submission to the suzerainty of Kash- 
mir. Having returned to Kashmir after conquering east, 
south and west, Lalitiditya undertook the most difficult 
task of conquering the north which in the case of Kashmir 
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meant the conquering of Tibet and Turkestan, an apparently 
difficult task. He is said to have conquered the Daradaa 
and Kambojas (Tibet) which was easy enough, but he «>n- 
quered the Turks also and their king Mummuni is said to 
have been thrice defeated. This is perhaps the first and the 
last mention in Indian history of an Indian ling going out 
of India into the country of the fierce and warlike barbari- 
ans of Turan But there is no doubt of the truth «f this con- 
quest or rather success in battle. For we have net only ti o 
mention of Mummuni their king but the extract above given 
from theChacha-namn also states that the kingof Kas.m .* 
had conquered tfekran (Baluchistan ) and Tiww*- (Turkes- 
tan ). India has always been conquered by hordes 
coming from Turan but this singular exploit 01 Laliudii- 
ya in going out of India and conquering Turan deserve* 
prominent record in the medieval history, f the country. 
Turan serins to have dieted stubborn resistance and Mum- 
muni had to be thrice vanquished. In fact, Lalitfiditvi, 
subsequently led many expeditions to Hie north of Kashmir 
and is sail! to have even crossed the Gobi desert. And he 
is said to have lost hia life eventually in theso region 
historians of Kashmir did not know how. Of northern 
barbarians Tultbharaa and Bhauttas are mentioned. Prag- 
jyotishapura and Strlrijya are also mentioned probably 
to fill up the usual MahSbhSrata story ( they are evidently 
Assam and Burma or Manipur). And the mythical 
Uttarnkurns finally come in to finish his Digvi^aya. 
The partial poet declares in the end that in order to 
emphasiso his conquest of the north and the south, La- 
lit&ditya compelled the Turushkas in the north to half 
shave their heads and to hold up their hands in token id 
their being prisoners and he compelled the D&kahinStyas 
of tho south ( tho Deccanese ) to wear long kachhas reach- 
ing the ground like tails In token of their being beasts 
It is really wonderful how poets representalready existing 
local customs as contributing to the praise of their fa- 
vourite king It seems however certain that the practice of 
half shaving their heads is very old among the Turks and 
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did not originate with Mahomed aniem. And the practice 
of having long knchha among the Deccanese ( Marathae ) 
in also very ancient, Northerners putting on tight kachha 
(the Kashmiris toodolng the snmo). The modern practico of 
wearing payajama- prevalent in Kashmir ia not thus as 
oid as Kalhaca but is of still recent date being borrowed, 
very dearly, front the Mahomedans. 

The internal administration of LalitSditya was also 
remarkable. From his foreign conquests immense wealth 
and treasure came into Kashmir and it was naturally 
pent on the building of temples and Vihiras. He gave 
1 1 orores of golden money to the temple of Bhutesa (Siva). 
He built a Martanda temple < Sun ) with a great uncut 
stone-wall which is still famous. Rebuilt a bridge over 
the Vitas tS at Chhatrapur. He built a town outsldo Sri- 
nagar and at some distance and called it Parihisnpura and 
built there a famous temple to Vishnu called ParihSsa 
Keshava where he placed a Garuda image on n one- 
stone pillar 54 cubits long. Many gold and silver Im- 
ages of Vishnu. Variha etc. are also spoken of. The 
I arihssa Keshava imago was of silver adorned with valu- 
able jewels. Gold and jewels began thus to accumulate 
iii temples, a necessary evil of idol worship, an evil which 
in consequonoe oronted a counter religion of idol-broalilng 
and the jewelled golden idols of India added the temptation 
of greed to the promptings of roligiou* zeal among the 
Mahomedans. We shall have to speak of this strange 
infatuation of kings and grandees to stuff temples with 
i -nense portable riches in gold and silver and in diamonds 
and rubies. The practice was older than LalitSditya, 
l uc here we have a sure mention of It, Kalhana observing 
that " the wealth offered and dedicated in temples could 
not ho counted ”. The queens also as usual built temples 
to their favourite deities. Chankur.a, a Tukkhar minister 
pave two magical stones to the king and purchased from 
him an idol of Buddha which had been brought from his 
conquest of Magadha. He placed it in a VihSra which he 
dedicated to the Buddhists It seems clear from this as is 
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also otherwise well-known that boforo Mnhomcdanisin, 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion among Turku, 
Tukkhars and other barbarians of Turan. 

These temples to Siva. Vishnu, Aditya and Buddha of 
course satisfied the religious cravings of those times. To 
the modern historian it is interesting to note tha: 
LalitSditya had many halls established in hie king- 
dom for the feeding of the hungry and for giving water to 
the thirsty. These chhatraa and prapSs testify to his 
humane disposition and his caroforhis subjects. He is 
also said to have excavated wells and springs in the nor- 
thern sandy regions of the Turks where for many miles 
water is often unobtainable. Those, the historian says 
are still visible and supply water to the thirsty traveller 
of these inhospitable regions. Thus I.nlitaditya appear; 
to have been a true Kritayugn or golden age king >n t o 
otherwise not very happy history of Kashmir. 

But there is one bad act of this famous king which 
Kalhana say? was prompted by the Kali or iron age. Ho 
had the Cauda king killed in spite of bis promise not to 
harm his life given on oath of his favourite god Parihesa 
Koshava of his favourite town- Who this G auda king w as 
and why Lnlitiditya did this horrible deed so unlike him- 
self, Kalhut.a does not describe. He however relates that 
when the most loyal servants of the Gau da king heard i f 
this slaughter, they started atonce for Kashmir and having 
got entrance to the kidgdom on pretext of visiting the 
Si radii temple they came to Parihasapura. The king was 
fortunately absent on an expedition to the north- The 
exasperated men in chair rnad deal went to the temple f 
Pnrihisn Kesbava to tako vengeance on the god who had 
allowed his oath to be broken. Finding tho temple of Kftuia- 
svami* open they mistook that god for PnrihSsakeshava 
threw down the 6ilver idol, broke it into pioces and even 
atoms and strew them on tho road as they wont back. 

• Tilt idol »— ulnvcl Id uvr mtn nuU by RSnu OlmitM and «aa ioood in a 
tut. Tat MUM. o* Ao<» in Ka.Bmlr ellaa is; la Svim whkb nwam d( ioan« 

‘Cord - Lord X PtiT.i and « 0 a. 
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Such I# the strange story of the slaughter of the Gauds 
king and the religious frenzy of his loyal servants. 

The end of this wonderful king was alike wondorful. 
Where and when he died is not known to Kashmir his- 
torians. He certainly did not die in Kashmir. A mes- 
sengerorrived from his camp somewhere among the North- 
ern barbarians announcing that the king could not return 
and that the ministers should proclaim hi' son king. He 
ia said to have ruled for 36 years and thus his reign oaine 
to end in 736 A. 1>. Comparing this account with the account 
derivable from foreign sources as related by Smith wo may 
say that an embassy from China in 733 A II may have 
been received, investing LaliUiditya with the title of king. 
Of couse t must be taken subject to Chinese misrepresen- 
tation in that the Chinese Emperor was believed to be the 
ruler of the whole world Lalltaditya also looked upon 
hituself as Euiperor and the embassy must have been 
nothing more than greetings between rival emperors 
claiming sovereignty over Turkestan. As for the date of 
his victory over Yniovarman, Smith on the authority of 
Levi and Chauvnne* places it in 740 A. D. But this does 
not seem to be correct. It is against the authority of the 
Tarangir.i which places his death In 73S and also against 
the evidence of the Chuoha-n.lmn whioli seem* clearly to 
place this victory before the conquest of Bind by the Arabs 
in 712 A. D. This date will be further discu.-sed in a note. 

Lalltaditya was succeeded by his son Kuvalay&plda a 
very sensitive man. When a minister disobeyed his order 
he was so incensed that he passed a sleepless mght.but re- 
flecting in the morning in the opposite strain ho resigned 
sovereignty as full of difficulties and disquiet and retired 
to a forest. He ruled for one year only and 15 
days. He was succeeded by hie brother Vajraditya 
a man of an exactly opposlto temperament. He imme- 
diately threw himself headlong Into the pleasures of 
kingly power and naturally succumbed after a bad reign 
of 7 years and some days. He was succeeded by hie older 
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son SangrSmaplda who too died after a short reign of 
7 years. His brother Jayflpida and a grandson of Lalit'i- 
ditya now came to the throne of Kashmir His goodness 
and greatness had already been marked and foretold by 
his grandfathor and wo come to the reign of another 
brilliant king ns illustrious as Lalitiditya xnd only next 
to him in foreign conquests. 

Jayliplda like his grandfather conn. enc*d his reign 
by issuing out for world conquest a fav- •uric* gar.:* with 
powerful Indian kings. His first enemy .va* -'f CJursu 
the king of Kanauj name not mentioned Conquering him 
he proceeded as far as FraySga where he made liberal gifts 
to Brahmins. His army, however, afraid of long journeys 
into the south as in the days of LalitSditya. returned to 
it* native country. Nothing daunted Jay’;- •:» is -aid to 
have gone into Bengal single-handed lie came to 
Panndra Vardhana town ruled by one Jnyanta Having 
kllleda tiger which had become a terror tothe town iv came 
to the notice of Jayanta who gave him his daughter 
KamaUdevi in marriage. This story sounds more a- :abU- 
than as history. Jayfipida then subdued five Gauda prince* 
in Bengal in behalf of his father-in-law and then returned 
in triumph to Kashmir with his brido. On hi* way took 
ho seized the precious throne of Kanauj and too!: it to 
Kashmir. In his absence his brother-in-law. or..* called 
Jajja.had seized the Kashmlrthrone. JajJa was overthrown 
and killed in a battlo and the country was proud and glad 
to be again under the rule of its rightful king Jayipldn. 

ButJayapida became more famous than his grand- 
father LalitSditya as a patron of letters, lie hints*. f was 
a groat pandit ; and the poet historian says that he was as 
jealous of a rival in the field of arms a* in the field 
of letters. Ho revived the study of the MahSbitishya (tho 
great work on grammar by Patanjali) and appointed Kshi- 
rasv.-imi as teacher of grammar. The head of tho council 
of pandits was Udbhata the woll-known author of I'dbha- 
t:ilank5ra on poetics and paid him as pay one lakh of 
Dinaras per day (most certainly a hyperbole of the poet 
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historian even if like Mahmud of Ghazni Jayfiplda Rave 
copper Dinaras instead of silver or gold ones) Other 
famous literary names are Manorathu, Sankhadanta. 
Chstaka and Sandhiman poets. Vflmana (writer on both 
grammar and Alank&ra), Damodarguptnauthor of Kultini- 
iiia'n (mathematics) and Thnkkiya who was originally 
superintendent of granary in the service of a minister of 
his. The best men in the wholo land of India wore 
called nnd patronised by Jayftplda, so much so that. 
Kashmir beoame fnrnoua as the land of learning and as 
the poet historian remarks, there was a famine of learned 
men in other countries of India. Though a conqueror he 
assumed the title of VlnaySditya or the sun of education. 
The poet historian observes, "Equally divided between 
valour and IcarninR, as if placed between two reflect- 
ing mirrors, the king seemed not doubled only, but made 
hundred fold," 

He renewed his foreign expeditions many tinio*. ac- 
companied by many subordinate kings among whom is 
mentioned strangely enough Mummuni. But in Nepal ho 
had d reverse unlike his grandfather nnd fell a prisoner 
into -he hands of the king of Nepal, named Artundi In 
this misfortune he was saved by his minister who brought 
another army into Nepal and by a stratagem enabling 
JaySplda to escape from the castle where he »as impri- 
soned, by the sacrifice of Ills own life placed him in pos- 
session of new forces- Nepal was defeated and Jayaplda 
returned triumphant to Kashmir, mourning, however, for 
the death of his faithful minister Dcvnsarmtt son of Mitra- 
s.irmS the famous minister of his grandfather. 

it i<- unfortunate that this valiant and learned king 
became in his later days a tyrant and an oppressor of 
Brahmins. Perhaps hie misfortunes in spite of his victo- 
ries left him poor. It is said that n serpent having pro- 
mised to reveal to him a mountain of gold revealed in the 
ond. owing to his mistake, only a mountain of copper 
situated in the Kramar*jya < » province of Kashmir) and 
he had 99 crores of copper dlnSras struck. But ho had a 
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dirth of gold and for tho mvko of gold he began to oppress 
his subjects through hi* Kayaatha officers. We must speak 
hereof the KAyasthas, a caste to whom Kalhana always 
refers with contempt and disapprobation. The Kay38thas 
are found in the history of Kashmir onward, always assist- 
ing oppressive kings with their bad counsel and are 
generally associated with a rapacious administration. 
K&yasthas did not meet us in the history of Sind. They 
are in faot (even now) not found in large numbers either in 
Sind or in the Panjab, where their place is taken by the 
Khntris who like the K&yasthas were the competitors of 
Brahmins in the ranks of government servants. Even 
now Kayasthas are to be fpund predominant in Kashmir, 
in the U. P. and in Bengal both in the population and in 
government service. They are not found to the south of 
the Ncrhuda except in the Konkan. In tho Deccan and in 
the south thoy are not to be seen. Undoubtedly the K-lyastha 
claim to Kshatriya origin i< correct though there i‘ 
admittedly a mixture of blood. The mixed caste of Ktya- 
»tha* is not mentioned in the earlier Smritis and tinds 
mention only in one or two later ones They are 
mixed Ksliatriyas whose caste occupation is writing and 
government service as we find even in tho Mrichhnknlika. 
By Intelligence and energy thoy are undoubtedly Aryans 
and Kshatriyas. But strangely enough Kayaitha public 
servants are, though efficient, generally unpopular and 
oppressive. In tho Panjab. government service is almost 
monopolised by Khatris. They uro clearly Kshatriyas who 
have given up the sword for tho pen and their intelligence 
as certainly indicates their Aryan originas their physique, 
but thoy are not specially mentioned in ancient history like 
the KSyasthas. To return to our history from this digression: 
Jay&ptda through his Kayastha officers began to oppress 
his subjects by various exactions. Ho was opposed by the 
Brahmins who are usually a fearless out-spoken people 
( arciRTHifT " > 

Jayaplda now became unpopular even among the pandits 
who at once turnod their wit against him. The following 
verses arc typical and well worth quotation. They arc of 
Zi 
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course based on pun of words. Jayiptda who prided him- 
self upon his learning is said lo be not inferior to PSninl 
the grammarian. i 'll a-nlis^w 

n1<na« rjjpmq u fAbrmihpi nffflgrfi'irfta: \ '■iiaardu^ra irfti- 
II The king, however, was incorrigible and 
ill-treated and despised Ibe Brahmins the more till i»t last 
by the cur^e of a Brahmin, *9 the poet relates, the golden 
pole of his tent fell upon him and he died of the wound 
received. He is said to have ruled fur 31 years. Thu* his 
reign may be said to hnvo ended in 736 1-7 -7-31 7X2 
A. D. the king* intervening between him an 1 . Lalitsdlt.va 
ruling for one, seven and seven years only. 

Wo may close this chapter with a short account of the 
remaining kings of the Knrkota dynasty which coming t ■ 
a decline was now represented by incompetent men. The 
same spectacle of worthless sovereigns set up and deposed 
by ambitious and unscrupulous officers as is witnessed at 
the end of Mogul or Abbaaide Khalifa or other kingly dy- 
nasties appears. Lalitaplda son of JaySplda ruled for 12 
years and squandered the riches unjustly amassed by his 
father on courte/.ans and sycophants. His brother San- 
gramapida ruled after him for seven years and was suc- 
ceeded by a minor king nnmod Chippata (the les-er) Jay*, 
pida son of Lalitaplda son of the older Jay&pida. HI* ma- 
ternal uncles Utpala and Mamma ministers fought for 
power Now Dcpala to secure power in his own hands set 
up another minor Ajitapida In place of the now major 
Jayipida while Mamma set up another. The two minis- 
ters fought a battle between themselves and Utpala was 
successful. The last minor king hereafter set up was 
AnangSpida who was eventually set aside by Avantivnr- 
man grandson of the powerful Utpala and he founded the 
Utpala dynasty in about 855 A. L>. 

Kashmir during the reign of the Karicota dynasty 
enjoyed great power politically being twice the overlord 
of the whole of Northern Indio. Within the empire it had 
several provinces or rather districts of tho Punjab under it 
and tho territory of Kashmir itself is shown to bo divided 
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into several divisions callod Rajya* in tho jRajatarangim 
( Kramar&jya, Madavarftjya etc. appear to be divisions of 
Kashmir). The kings were usually worshippers of Siva 
and also often of Visbpu (Vishnu temples being styled by 
names ending in SvAmi and Siva temples in Isa or 
l3vara — a distinction which is clearly apparent in tho 
RAjatarangini!. The people were both Saivites and Vaish- 
navites but there were also some who were Buddhist*, 
especially among lower orders and foreigners. Under this 
dynasty Kashmir not only maintained but even increased 
its renown for learning and many noted names in Sanskrit 
literature belong to this period- Wo can thus understand 
why it was an ambition with Indian pandits to conquer 
the pandits of Kashmir as is apparent from Sankara’s 
visit to the temple of S&radS in that country to which we 
*hall have to refer rn our noxi volume. 
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II LATER HISTORY OK KASHM.- 

Though not connected with the period treated of in this 
volume, we shall go on to relate suoointiy the Inter history of 
Kashmir down to the end of the Hindu period, as Kashmir 
in the next portions of that period seems to be practically 
out olT from India This history has not much importance 
for the general history of India, but it has an importance of 
Its own It exhibits on a smaller scale how despotic kingly 
government always tends to abuse after a period of glorious 
exhibition of Justico and valour.how degenerate and dehau- 
cherous kings succeed highly vigorous and conscientious 
kings in the same lino, h»w while kingly power is borne 
with a great weight of conscience by aorno kings, in Iho 
hands of othors it becomes the instrument of oppression 
and opportunity for licentiousness, bow for somo timo 
able ministers under the firm guidance of able rulers 
achieve great progress in administration, and how during 
another period unscrupulous ministers keep the country 
under their heel by bribery and terrorizing under incap- 
able masters, how while under some kings an organised 
army is the means of securing peace at home and respect 
abroad, under others it becomes the ie facto master of the 
state raising to the throne puppet after puppet, and how 
lastly the love of kingship sets father against son 
and son against father, not to speak of brother 
against brother and even mother against son and 
wife against husband. Those and similar regular tenden- 
cies of despotic rule are as fully exhibited in this history 
of Kashmir as they were at Rome or at Baghdad, at Delhi 
or at Cairo. We will, therefore, describe this history in 
some detail and show how after all, a form of government 
combined of king and people is the best for securing con- 
tinuous good government and progress. 
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When the Karkota dynasty came to an end, as usual 
by becoming old and rotten, Avantivarman came to the 
throne by his own power and founded the Utpala dynasty, 
Utpala being his grandfather aud the first minister of the 
tottering Karkotnkas who tried to seize the kingly status. 
Avantivarman as usual with founders of dynasties wa* a 
most capable and conscientious sovereign. Tales of his 
extreme sense of just ice are related in the Taranginl. which 
we may pass over But his revenue administration was 
equally most successful. With the help of an able and 
imaginative minister named Suyya, ho oxccouted various 
works of irrigation by damming the VitastS and other 
rivers of Kashmir. Hundreds of new villages sprang into 
existence and thousands of acres of land came under 
cultivation. The poet historian relates that whereas 
from the most anoiont times a Khari ( Khandi » of grain 
(rice) sold in the most prosperous days for 200 dinSras, 
the same Khfiri in the same Kashmir land began to he sold 
for 36 dlnSras ( V. 11? ). 

The king was highly roligious and of course built 
several temples to Siva and Vishnu and so also his minis- 
ters and quoons. But he was also bo liberal to the Brah- 
mins and held riches of so little count that he finally gave 
away all his wealth to Brahmins except as the poet says 
his sceptre and umbrella. Ho also appears to have been a 
perfect Vaishnava and an upholder of the tenot of Ahimsa 
(the mantle of Buddhism had in this respect now' fallen 
up:.n Vaishnavism ). He, therefore, prohibited totally 
the slaughter of animals and the historian records thut 
for ten venrs as intho days of Meghav.-ihuna no animal 
was killed throughout the kingdom (V. 64). The poet re- 
marks that “tortoises leaving the cold waters of rivers in 
winter securely basked in sun-shine on the banks". Bhatta 
Kallata it is further on said, and other sages wore born in 
the days of Avantivarman 'for the salvation of the coun- 
try'. Who this Srikallata was we have not been able to 
find; but he must have been some Vaishnava writer. The 
king died as religiously as he had lived, hearing during his 
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last moments the Bhagavadgtta recited. (This is the first 
mention in history of the Bhagvadgita us a book of reli- 
gious recitation). He died in 59 in the month of Ashadha 
Shukla 3. (This according to Kashmir reckoning which 
omits hundreds means 3959 Laukika era i. e. deducting 
3075, 881 A. D.) V. 123. Ho thus ruled for 29 years from 
855 to 884 A. D. 

His son Sankarc .rman succcedod him. But it appears 
there was a faction among the ministers and a party 
appointed a cousin «•:' his os Yuvaraja. He and his cousin 
both being strong men. fought for power and many faith- 
ful adherents on in ti sides lost their lives in this civil 
war. Sankarvarinas eventually got the uppor baud asd 
ruled singly. He now led his forces in Higvijuyn ■ost 
probably with a view to lead the fighting spirits ol 
the people into other channels. The names of the 
countries and king" he conquered are important histowcol- 
!>-. He subjugated a king of Dnrvibhisaraand imprisoned 
a king named Hnrigana. While yet fighting with the 
Gurjara king he put to -light Prithvichnndm king of Tri- 
garta mid gave hi" -ingdomtohis son Bhuvar.achandra 
who had already submitted tu him. He is said to have 
9 lakhs of foot-soldier" and 300 elephants (the infantry 
number is plainly exaggerated). With this immense force 
lie defeated AlakhSna king of the Gurjaras (AlakhSua 
appears to be the name of a king and not of a place). The 
Gurjara king handed over to him the Takkadesa '‘giving 
up his own body in fact”. Ho reinstated the descendant 
of Thakki.va who had been ousted by Blioja. "He lay 
unconquerable between the Daradas and the Turushkas 
like the country of Aryttvarta lying between the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas". He remained firm in Odabliunda- 
pura (perhaps a battle was fought here with the Northern- 
ers.) "The Shahi king Lalliya was not reinstated owing 
to his auger and took refuge with AlakhSno." 

The aboveaccount requires to be co-ordinated with the 
history of other countries and we shall try to do so. Here 
it may bo noted that a gloss in the commentary of Rajata- 
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ranging says Trigarta meant Xagarakota andTakkn coun- 
try meant and on the remark in 

These remarks show that Sankaravarman's 
DiQvijayit was confined to the countries about Kashmir, ti- 
the Oujar king in the Panjab and the Shahi king in Kabul. 
He conquered the Daradason the east ana the Turushkn< 
on the west and the north only nominally. WhoThakkiya 
was is not clear but ho must have been king of R-ljapur 
overthrown by Bhnja 9 Pratih&ra king of Kanauj who ruled 
about that time. The Shahi king Lalliya seems to hare 
taken refuge with the Gujarking and hi* country remained 
under Kashmir not being returned a* usual to the sub- 
jugated monarch. This was eventually done, for the 
country seems to have again risen after Sankaravartnaw's 
death. His minister Prabhskaradeva suppressed the rebel- 
lion but restored the Shahi dynasty by placing Toramrma 
bon of Lalliya on the Shahi throne at Kabul (V % 233.) 

Sankaravarman was a valiant king but unlike his 
father lie turned out an • ppressor of his people. We will 
notice the ways of his oppression separately, but the poet 
says t.Lat fifty sons of hi* diod in youth without diaeuso by 
the curse of his subjects. This hr probably an exaggera- 
tion as we shall presently see. While returning from an 
expedition, he encamped in Ura*a (Hazara country) of 
Hiuen Tsang and in a sudden quarrel with its people a 
random arrow pierced his throat. The army proceeded on 
tts way back to Kashmir under the guidance of discreet 
commanders: but Sankaravarman died on the way as the 
arrow was being extracted. The body was burnt in Kash- 
mir territory and three of his queens, two of his servants 
and one faithful minister burnt themselves on the same 
pyre. This fact shows that he was not quite unpopular. 
It also shows that the practice of servants and minister*, 
faithful and affectionate, killing thomselves on the funeral 
pyre of kings described by B»na also in Uarsha Charita 
was still prevalent. (In fact it obtains in Japan even at 
this day.) Sankaravarman died in 77 In FMguna (V. 222) 
i. e. in 902 A. D. after a rule of 8 years. 
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Before pasting on wo may stale that this greedy king 
was not a friend of poet* and Bhattata and othor learned 
ni«n followed other professions. Only one pool called 
Lnvnta was in the pay of the king. 

Sugandha widowed <iueen carried on government 
during the minority of his son Gopfilavarman. He died 
a minor and so too his brother Sankatn. The dowager 
queen now herself ruled with the help of soldiers culled 
Tantris who held somewhat the same position at Srinagar 
a- the Janizaries did at Constantinople or the Pnrtorian 
Guards at Rome or the Turks at Baghdad or the Maratha> 
at Delhi. A ten year old prince of a collateral branch 
was placed on the throdV. Tho eractions of the Tantris 
were nnpnrallcllod. In 03 there was a terrible famine (3903 
-3075 913 A. D.) and the Hundikii or tribute of thoTantrU 
had to bo made up by tha miniatorsby selling young peopl- 
■‘Thus" observes the poet, “the people protected by pros- 
perous kings like Tujjina and ChandrSpida were led to 
destruction by these demons of ministers." The Tantris 
now raised another scion of tho family by name Chakra- 
varman and the government went from bad to worse owing 
to tne corruption of ministers and the oppression of the 
Tantris. Chnk ravarman, however, proved a capable king 
In order to got rid of the Tantris he onco sought the help 
of one Sangrama Dimarn. The Dftmaras were a warlike 
aboriginal people inhabiting the country and cultivating 
the land The Dftmara said that if Chakruvarman could 
assert himself the Tantris were of no account Accord- 
ingly Chakravarman rose against the Tantris, and with 
the help of the Damaras killed or drove them away. 

As predicted by Sangrttma Damara, however, Chakra- 
varman turned out an oppressor. Ho oppressed the Damaras 
themselves and led a licentious lifo. The same misrule 
continued under his successor I’irtha. The poet observes 
< V. 439 )“ The country was plundered by D&maras when 
Chakravarman died and his successor ( Partha ) again op- 
pressed it by raising the wicked Kayasthaa" (government 
servants ). It is unnesssary to describe the many heart- 
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lasts nets of this kin*. He diod in tho summer of 15 
(4015-939 A. D. ). At tho same time one Kamalavardhana 
leader of Tnntrls and other disaffected people surrounded 
the capital and detesting the Dnraaras entered the city. 
PSrlha's widow fearing misfortnne hid herself with her 
infant son. 

Here tho poet historian describes a remarkable scene. 
Tho tactless Kamalavardhana instead of seizing the throne 
left vacant asked the Brahtnins to oloct a king, hoping ir. 
his heart that they would elect him. Tho Brahmins 
assembled in tho OoshSla of the palace and wrangled over 
the election for five days. “With beards besmeared with the 
smoke of sacrifices, those Brahmins or bullocks without 
horns fought among themselves for want of unanlnimity 
instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sover- 
eignty, they welted their beards only with their own spit 
thrown out in wrangling." It is strange that Kalhat.a. 
himself a Brahmin, thus rails at those deliberations "f 
Brahmins " who will never be unanimous." That is their 
great bane throughout their history. But it must he noted 
here that Brahmins always enjoyed a great power 
politically and Ijad tho election of a king to a vacant 
throno in their hands. Thus it appears in the Purinas 
for when Vena the oppressor was killed, the Brahmins 
created a successor to the kingly power by creating l’rithu 
from his thighs. Whatever tho old theory, the eleccion of 
a king to n vacant throne was this time at least in Kash- 
mir left to the Brahmins. By a sudden freak of fortune, one 
Yasaskara, a Brahmin himself, son of Prabhakaradeva. 
the powerful minister of Sugandh* who had left ibe 
country owing to misfortune, accidentally came back at 
this time and was hailed by the Brahmins as king on the 
sixth day. Kamalavardhana and the people acquiesced 
and Yasaskara was anointod king amisdst public ncclama 
lions. 

Yasaskara as usual with the founder of a new dynasty 
proved a capable, energetic and conscientious king. He 
of course sent back the Brahmins to their sacrifice* and 

29 
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ruled with regour and scrupulousness. The pool'* re- 
mark* here are worth quoting: “In his days people slept 
in their houses with open doors and travellers moved 
without peril on their paths owing to the destruction of 
thieves. Villagers were engrossed in cultivation and had 
no occasion to visit the court and Brahmins remained 
engrossed in their studies and had no occasion to take up 
arms. Brahmin sages on pretext of reciting Simas did 
not drink liquor nor did ascetics tend eons, wives, cattle 
or fields. Nor did religious men with fools for their 
teachers sacrifice with fish ami Apupa or cakes, disputing 
with thoir own composition* based on.Tarka or guess the 
principles of Veda. Nor did house-wives, worshipping 
false “gurus', with shakes of their heads transgress their 
husbands- And lastly no astrologer, physician, Juryman, 
teacher, counsellor, preceptor (purohita), herald, judgo, and 
writer was uneducated in his days Thi6 gives a 
very vivid picture of the social and political condition of 
Ibc country tinder good and bad rulers- Yasaskara, how- 
ever, had only a short reign of 9 years and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son SangrSmadeva in 34 (4024 -3076 = 948 
A D ) He was a minor and the forces of disorder, oppres- 
sion and licentiousness soon took possession of the land. 
Parvagupta, a leader of Ekangas. SSraantas, KSyasthas 
and Tantris seized the throne. After a short rule he was 
succeeded by his son Ksheinagupta (cither a Kshatriya or 
a Vaisya) who married the notorious Diddi daughter of a 
king of Lohara named Sinhaxaja nnd grand-daughter of a 
Shahi king of Kabul named Bhlmnpala. This Didda had a 
long reign after K&hemgupta who died in 34 (see VI, 187) 
i. ... in 4034 - 3076-958 A. D. During the minority of her 
son Abhintanyu and after his death in 44 in minority, 
during that of her grandson Nandigupta and after his 
death, during a similar minority of his brother Bhlmagupta 
and when he died or waskilled sbeherself in berown name, 
ruled by the aid of Tantris and a minister-lover named 
Tunga a Khasa by race- She eventually elected her 
brother's son .S’nngrfimaraja of the Lohara family as her 
successor and thus be^an the Lohara dynasty in Kashmir. 
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This heartless queen noted for her great oppression of the 
people enhanced by the machinations of unscrupulous 
ministers ranging themselves on one side or another died 
in 79 after a disreputable rule of 45 years from 34 to 79 «.»•• 
958 to 1003 A. D. 

The Lohara dynasty being near Kalhana's time is 
circumstantially described in the Hijataranginl but we 
may summarise tho events in its time, as to us it is long 
gone by. The first king SangramarAJa was as usual a good 
and a prosperous king. In his reign began the final over- 
throw of India by the Mahomedans Kalhana gives a 
graphic description of the battle fought by Trilochana- 
pSla Shahi king of Kabul, assisted by Tunga sent by the 
Kashmir king Sangramaraja, to help him against the Turks 
under Harnir (Amir, name not given). Triloch&np&la was 
defeated and tied to Kashmir and Kabul was finally lost 
to India. The poet mourn fully observes, M We have 
described the prosperity of the Shahi country during the 
days of Sankaravarman. Now we think in our minds 
with great grief, where is that Shahi dynasty with its 
ministers, its kings, its great grandeur ? Did it exist 
really or did it not v Tunga returned to his own country 
Kashmir, totally defeated and left the whole BhArata- 
land open to tho dosoont of the Turu3hkat.’* Tunga 
was in KalhanaV view* the cause of India’s mis. 
fortune. Sangrnmaraja was already weary of this 
paramour of Didda and he was murdered in open 
court by dissatisfied courtior^. Many men of bis party 
fell and the country was cleared of the Tangos, After 
a reign of 24 years Sangrama died in 4 (i. e.4104 1028 A.D. 
IlarirAja succeeded him ; he too was a good king but died 
early. His minor sen Annnta succeeded him. Hie friends 
were tho eons of the dispossessed Shahi king, named 
Rudrapala, Diddapaia. Kshemap.vla and Anangapala who 
had amplo allowances settled on them by Sangrr<ma and 
who yet were so spendthrift that they were always in 
need of money. They therefore by bribes oppressed the 
people, “So they too In a .short time came to an end/’ 
( W-TSTOHl^WI'*- I ^IIMT \ VII 
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178). Bui thoy wore a valorous set of warrior* and woro 
of great u*e to AnnntarSja in his tight with the Turk* 
For in the usual manner of the Indian people a disaffected 
sardar of Kashmir brought In the conquering Turks to 
overthrow Ananta. This was a formidable combination 
of seven Mlechha chiefs, DSmaras, the king of Darada 
and tho disaffected sardar Brahmaraja, But Anantaraja 
WH a valiant warrior. Tho contlict was of courso terriblo. 
The [slot observes "There was that day tho marriage festi- 
vity of heavenly nymphs marked by the fire kindled out 
of the clashing of weapons. The Darada king waa killed 
by Kudrapala whose fame spread higher. The Mlechha 
chiefs got slunghter and imprisonment while the king of 
Kashmir got gold and jewels." This clearly shows that 
the Turks woro totally defeated. Smith says in his Early 
History “ In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the king- 
dom suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghnxni nnd 
although its troops were .defeated by tho invader, pre- 
served its independence which was protected by the in- 
accessibility of the mountain barriers "(3rd Edn. p.375) 
This is against the testimony of tho Rijataranglnl. As wo 
understand It. it relates the defeat of Sangrarna’s force* 
no: in Kashmir, but in Kabul where they had been sent to 
assist the Shohi king. Kashmir was not invaded in the 
day* of Sangrama at all. There was this expedition of sovon 
Mlechha chiefs brought in by a traitor in tho roign of 

Anantaraja and it was a signal failure. 

* 

Anantaraja married a daughter of tho king of Jalan- 
dhara by name Suryamtttl- The king and his queen were 
both very religious persons. They built, as usual, several 
temples to Siva to commemorate their name and they gave 
108 agraharas to Brahmins to enable them to study un- 
molested. King Bhoja of Malwa 1* said to have constructed 
a kunda in hi* dayB to oommomorate his own name in 
Kashmir which shows the amicable relations existing 
between these two contemporaneous sovereigns. The queen 
Suryamatl often assisted the king in tho government of 
the country and sometimes took sole responsibility upon 
herself, the kiug merely executing her commands and 
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devoting himself solely to a religious life.* This happy 
royal couple, so rare in Indian history, was however 
extremely unhappy in later life. For Anantaby the advice 
of his queen in old age placed on the throne their son 
Kalasa and retired. Kalasa turned out a vagabond and 
when taken to task *>y his father for his licentiousness 
attempted to take Ananta's life. The aged king and queen 
in their retirement were surrounded and their place of 
residence sot on fire. They with thoir followers issued out 
and wished to leave the kingdom, but thoy were implored 
by their subjects to stay. Kalasn’s son Harsha was 
called by them to their side and ho left hi* father and 
went to his grandparents and comforted them- Still per- 
secuted by his heartless son. king Kalasa, Anentadeva 
one day killed himself. The queen was a most partial 
mother and every time espoused her son's cause. But the 
son did not even go to comfort his bereaved mother. She 
immolated herself on her husband's pyre like a true Hindu 
Sail cursing the ministers of Kalasa who had taken her 
bou away from her. 

Kalasa now induced his son Harsha to return to 
him and all the wonlth of the aged king Ananta was kept 
separate and sealed as his separate portion. Kalasa turned 
a good king after Ananta’* death and he too had a long 
reign. Harsha lived quietly at his court and attained 
great renown, asKalhar.a records, throughout India by his 
great accomplishments. He was a master of learning 
like hiB namesake Harsha of the 7th century. He was 
also a master of music and hi6 musical compositions were 
greatly appreciated even by his father. But unlike his 
namesake. Harsha was unfortunate. Unscrupulous 
courtiers tried to set the son against the father and suc- 
ceeded after a time. Harsha unfortunately rebelled and 
being overpowered he was placed in confinement. Some 
Jealous qu eons and ministers tried even to poison him 
through food sent to him daily in prison. Coming to knowi 
of it, Harsha refused to take food and for a long time 
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fasted. Kalasa like his father died mourning for his dis- 
loyal son and wishing even to name Harsha hit* successor. 
But Nonaka tho inimical minister intervened and Cikar- 
nha another son of Kalasa ascended ihc throne. Kalasa 
is said to have died in 49 Margashirsha (4149 Lauk - 1073 
A. D.) The people generally were in favour of Hareha, 
but Utkaraha ruled oruelly in apite of them for a 
time. Vijayamalla, a third son of Kalasa, however, made 
elfort9 to releaso Harsha and in this attempt ho was joined 
by many. A battle was fought and Utkaraha was defeated 
and killed. Harsha was set at liberty and was crowned 
king of Kashmir. 

Harsha ruled for a time justly and with great love 
and gratefulness to his brother and liberator Vijayamalla. 
Of course Nonaka and other ministers, partisans of I't- 
karshu.were sent to prison, but after a time ovon they were 
pardoned and appointed to offices. 

Harsha** court now became the resort of learned men 
and he patronised them so much that BUhana. the poet-his- 
torian observes, who had left Kashmir in the days of Kalasa 
and who had been patronised by Parm&dl YikrauUditya 
of Karnataka so liberally that Bilhtma’s clophant rode in 
front of his army, regretted he bad left bis native land. 
The accomplishments and the learning of the king himself 
wore past all description. “His time was passed in sing- 
ing and hearing music, in composing musical pieces. He 
slept three hours by day and waked the whole night. In 
halls lighted by a thousand lights his nights passed in 
loafnori conversations or In singing and dancing. In his 
court both Kubera and Varan wore constantly prosont and 
gifts and punishments flew about equally.” (VII, 9481 Yet 
Ms reign in the end was terribly unfortunate and his death 
resembles that of the unfortunate DSrS Sikoh of Mogul 
history. 

For unscrupulous persons again triumphed and poi- 
soned the amicable relations between Harsha and Vijaya- 
malla. In fact under a despotic form of government, 
where any body can become king if ho had only tho auda- 
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city, the unaorupulouanese, the power and the good luck 
nocoasary, irrespective of the conaont of tho poople. such 
things will always happen. It wai represented to Vijayn- 
malla that he had almost got the throne himself and had 
wrongly allowed Harsha to reap the fruit of his own victory. 
Vijttyamalla was influenced and after a time rebelled. He 
was. however, defeated and compelled to fly thocountry. It 
appears that the reign of Harsha hereafter was one unend- 
ing series of persecutions of Vijayamalla's partisans and 
oppression of the ryots also. Even Harsha’s own aon Bhoja 
was mistrusted by him and he too fled. Eventually, Harsh a 
was overthrown in a rebellion by Ucchala, a collateral of 
thesame Lohara dynasty. His army was deteated^and the 
capital was taken possession of by Ucchala Marsha’s 
queens burnt themselves to death and Haraha attended by 
one faithful servant fled and concealed himself in a Matha 
where he was found out and surrounded by Ucchaia's men. 
Then, says the poet. Harsha remembered the sloka of the 
Itishts.* “The fire born of the exasperation caused by the 
oppression of subjects does not stop until it has burnt 
the prosperity, the family and even the life of tho king ” 
He even heard that his son had turned baok to avenge him 
but bad been killed in a battle. Thus bereft of every blessing 
in life, Harsha threw himself upon those who had surroun- 
ded the house and was killed With Ucchala's permission 
unwillingly granted, a merciful person burnt the dead 
body of Harsha like that of a beggar and that of his faithful 
servant Proyaga who had also been killed in the conflict 

Harsha is said to have had the same astrological con- 
junctions at birth as Duryodhana and other destroyers of 
their own family. t He died in the Bhftdra month of 77 
( 4177 Lauk. - 1101 A. D. ) and was 42 years and 8 months 
old ( One would have expected him to bo older ). With 
him, the first Lohara line came to end and the Sata- 
vihana lino of Ucchala commenced This line was still 
reigning when Kalhana wrote his Rftjatarongini in Saka 
• gftiiH: 1 tnr: fint mrr^tvr n 
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1070 or 1148 A. P. Ucchala ruled from 1101 to 1111 A. D. 
ami was succeeded by hi* brother Sussala who reigned till 
1128. Sustain had a strong roiKn hut he was for a time 
disivm8««sed by Bhlkshu a grandson of Harsha who had 
taken refuge ai Pharft He. however, regained the throne 
and reigned securely till his death. His *<>n by name Jaya- 
sinhn a good and virtuous king succeeded him and was on 
the throne when Kalhana wrote. Kalhana hn* given such 
:* detailed account of the reign6 of this last dynasty that 
it covers nearly one-half of his work i 47 years” history a* 
compared with about 3000 years' history), hut to the ordin- 
ary reader and student of general Indian history of the 
present day, the details of tho intrigues and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions in this period are not of importance 
The history of Kashmir subsequent to Kalhana may he 
tinally given, before proceeding, in a few word*. It remained 
a petty Hindu kingdom torn by internal dis-sentions while 
tho wholo of northern India came gradually under Maho- 
nedan rule. At last a Mahomedan adventurer from the 
south named Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota widow of 
he last Hindu ruler and founded a Mahomedan dynasty 
(1339 A. IX). Islam hereafter made its way among the 
population not by forcible conversion but by natural muta- 
tion. But the Brahmins though still sticking to their old 
religion retained the ascendant power in tho land by their 
learning and their employment as government servants. 
Strangely enough till Akbar’s final conquest of Kashmir in 
1586 A. D. and its reduction to the status of n province of 
the Mogul Empire, Sanskrit remained the ufHoial language 
of tho country, no doubt with many words borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic (Stein's Raj. Vo!. 1). 




NOTES 

1— POLITICAL OOlDtnOS 0? KASHMIR 



The political condition of Kashmir was not very different from 
•that of the rest of India hut tbero are certain paculinrltiss whioh appear 
Irom tho Rayttarangini and which are worth noticing separately. Ilia 
to he piliod that no inscriptions or oopperplate grants hare been found 
in Kashmir to assist us In this work, notwithstanding the fact that nu- 
merous temples were built and AgruhSrns to Brahmin* given by almost 
every king and quean and minister. Invaluable eO*ttmpora**ou* records 
are thus not available. Bat the Rijataransioi itself is based on many 
previous histories And the author says he bos consulted grants and in- 
scriptions also, n« ha could probably very easily do, being a government 
officer himself. HI* work, therefore, as we Have before obs rved. is 
reliable to a great extent from the Karkota dynasty onwands i.e. 
during our period and we give below such information as can bo 
gathered from it relating to the form of goverraent in Kashmir, 

The government was of oounto os uiual despotic, the powers of the 
king who was Anointed by the Brahmins nnd who mt or. » consecrated 
throne, being unlimited. His power was thus derived from the religious 
ceremony, in other words fromGod and was attested to by the Brahmins. 
Those kings belonged to the Kshatriya, Vaiiya or Brahmin ca-tes i but 
whatever thesr original caste they married into royal families "I 
ludia and became Kshatrly** for all practical purposes. They were 
usually both valiant and learned men. No cowardly or ignorant man 
appears in the list of Kashmir kings. They usually dispensed Justlc* 
impartially hut were tyrannicAl in their exactions. In their private 
life they appear to have boon very licentious. In fact it was then be- 
lieved that kingly power was granted by Gcd for earthly enjoyment to 
one who had In his previous life performed the most torture-soiur aus- 
terities. They.'therefore, In this life went to tho opposito extreme and 
threw themselves headlong Intosesusl enjoycnont. Even the best Kash- 
mir king* appear to have had several nay hundreds of queens, wive* 
and concubines fer carnal pleasure (with probably the single exception 
of AnantarJja who was satislied with one wife ouly.) This conduct i- 
■ingular and is not reflected in the h istory of other kingdoms. ( Perhaps 
wo have no veracious and outspoken historian like Kslhana 
for th-ra ). It resembles rather the Mahomodan and Reman practice* 
than Indian. In the Christian history of the west, however, the beneficial 
influence of Christianity with It* principle of monogamy canooa but be 
admired. Copying the conduct of kings, queens whether wives or widow, 
were often as licentious, but examples of noblewomen are not wanting. 
Tbs wonder is that both ill-behaved and well-behaved queens immolated 
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tberaselvos oa the funeral pyre* of their husbands. Such is the force 
ofeusljXn and the intense power of the human doits' for the good 
opinion of tbo world. 

The king was assisted in the administration by nnnlsters appointed 
at will who were usually both able a* well as unscrupulous. The names of 
ministers aro somewhat different from thine in other countries. There 
J"#s riot appear to he any chief minister (indeed a* In the polity of other 
.-ouniries in India.). But the minister called DvSradhlpii or master of trie 
royaldoorin Kashmir seem* to he the most important person. He was so 
'<• -peak the High Chamberlain and hail the control of the access to the 
king » VIII 576). Then there was the KampanSdliisa which office cannot 
he well understood. He »as probably the head of the army (379 ditto), 
sod there woo the Najir idhisa or head of tlio capital city (580). There 
was also the bend of the treasury and the foreign minister SSmlhi* 
vigruhiku is also mentioned ( thnsn two are general names and not 
■I’ooial to Kashmir like the llr-i throe). There was again an olheer of 
Ganj.8 which may t>» taken to be markets. Now markets aro often 
.aid to bo o poned by kings, queens and ministers in their names. 
These places arc places of barter and commerce anil cho head officer of 
them had the revenue collection of SSyir or custom duties and also the 
regulation of trade under him and was thus ft great power. The king had 
over thoso tflicinls absolute power of Appointment and dismissal. There 
was nlso an AkeluipXulidliyaki.hu or chief of land revenue records. 
None of these officers was hereditary but Mnsof ministers usually 
become ministers in one or another department. 

Very grout opprobrium attached to the name of the Kaynsthas 
Ii is not quite clear if this was a separate canto in Kashmir. The 
greater ministers were usually Brahmins or Kshatriya* or of families 
belonging to lbs roynl caste or clun. But the KByaatbas in Kashmir 
appear to Include all revenue collection officers. Probably they formed 
a class among themselves. They were always the most willing instru- 
ments in the bunds of oppressive kings on whom. however, the blame for 
oppression must really rest. These officers and and officers of armies 
and the soldiers called Tantris wore also very corrupt and Ulkocb* or 
bribe is a word that constantly occurs In the RHjatarar.sir.i. 

There is one department mentioned In the R&jataranglni which it is 
difficult to understand. It iloalled KarroaUbBn* and its officer was also 
an important officer. Perhaps It meant tbs public works department. 
All construction of buildings, temples, matha* etc. must have been in hi* 
charge and as hond of a groat spending department the officer must have 
had splendid opportunities for erabcxtlcment. 

The king’s darbnr was. as In oldest times, the court of justice and 
kings aro described a* most jealously hearing every morning tho com- 
plaints of Arthl* or plaintiffs. The vivSdae or cuses were Inquired Into 
with the assistance of fixed Juror* who arc oalled Btbeya and sometime* 
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*v*n thm ftthtyaa were partial Ju-t kings by curiotift *rti6cea found 

•nit Ihe truth. In a case of treasure deposited with a peraoci on* kmgi* 
-aid ro have detected misappropriation by the defendant by inspecting 
the sealed doposlt and finding therein rupee* stamped with the urea of 
king* who had not even come to the throne at the time of the deposit’ 
This also shows that each king struck coins in bit own name when he 
« erne to the throne as In these days. The coins are called Dinn*r»« 
I with a double n). And these were of gold and silver at well an of copper. 
The servants of govommentwere paid no many copper Dincdrns a day. a 
conn pr«t a* already mated being described |of cour.e by exaggeration), 
at receiving one lakb of DliinUraft every day. 

Tlie king could not hare always presided in the court of justice »nd 
there was always a Rayssthaniya or deputy of the king appointed. 
C Stein also translate- RsjasthBniya by Chief Justice VII 5T3 ). There 
was again a DandanSyaka for the state who was probably the ohief 
police officer with the jails in his charge and thus be was the master 
of punishments. Both these officers and others previously mentioned 
such a* the DvSradbipati. Ganjadhipn etc. were persons expected to lead 
military* expeditions and were in fact generals and warriors also. For 
the king tent anyone of them according to his pleasure to chastise 
rebels. Of course kings usually led armies in person on all important 
occasions. 

Tb« kingdom *eem« to have l»**n divided inlo districts which were 
m.1UiI KSjya*. The MadavarJjy" and K'uiuftriljy.i eo often mentioned 
ia Hi- Tarftiigspi were clesrly division- of Kashmir and their chief 
officer- were usually king's relatives lor they «re often called Riyas 
*Uo There were no TehSil* or Psrgana* as ore now called below tho 
HBjy . but the usual revenue unit wfta ibe village. Village officers are 
not mentioned, bat there must have been the usual ones. The heads of 
villages appear to be generally DSmnres. a warlike *nd Inrbolflni race 
which repaired often u> be kept in check by severs punishment- such as 
impalement or inlSropapa. But they ofien also supplied peasant 
voluntary araties to the king. The revenue of the state must have been 
derived in kind. 

Titer- were certain other officers called Divira* ; who they were it is 
difficult to find. 8tein truu»lat*v Divira by writer or -ecrelary. It may be 
staled that these secretaries of the king (Divira*) are mentioned even in 
Valabbi grants. Then again tbe military officer* or men called Tnntn* 
and Klingas are also ununderstandahle. These names are not *.ound 
elsewhere. Aro tho EkSuga- eiiuivaleni of ihe KkJcdas of tho Marathn 
armies* Or do wo recognise in them Ihe Ve&argl’ci of Abmodtogar 
Mahomed an warrior* who fought with one weapon only, mentioned by 
P-hrista* -They made loth offonce and dofenee with the same sword.” 

Tlie kingdom of Kashmir bads few subordinate ftudatory 
always dependent upon it and these ippear 10 he Lohars. Drifca 
and Rsjapurl (kingdoms mentioned even by Hiuei 1 sang as subject to 
Kashmir in 6» A. D.) In th« time of Kalnsa in 63 (4163 Lauk. = 1097 
A. D. ) eight kings came together to pay respects to hnn and there wore 
gre»it celebrations. (The minister VSmana is described as having so 
succes*fully made arrangements for thrir reception and ontertamment 
•bat nothing was loft to he desired). These were Kirtlni king of 
Abhapura, Asafa king of Ch*rap», Kulasa son of Tukku kins of 
It* 111 pure. Bsagrlaiopllu king of Rijtpur. Dtkarsba king 
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of Lobar*. VSunjt kins of Uren* {?am6A»ra$mAa nf Kindest 
and Uttam *r5j* king of KflshtbavStii. Tbaso npp«ir to be small 
kinddom* on the frontier of Kashmir. They had usually marriage 
relation* with the. Kashmir royal families Where these Mate* were 
aituate w*» cannot »r «.*rly determine. 

The aorveumliius mderendeot state* w*reGurj*ra intheaoutb. Slinhi 
or Kabul in »he wrp. Turushka in the nor. h and the Damda in the *a»t. 
Toe Da rad;i- ( also longtime* spelt Dared) seem to hoe© had coo*t*nt 
Conflict* wstli rhe Kashmiris. 

Kashin r w** alwrfvs femOUf for its learned men and the king* 
usually wer** fair, .v ,»f learning. King HarOiu was a great P^oois 
himself: v JayajiTda. The settlements of. Brahmin* were 

numerous d b;:d Atcrabare* or mam village* As«i*tioo to then*. 
ThaMewvin fftet learned UxuvcrAHl** welt endowed by kings, lhe 
Kashmir panuitt were famous throughout India, fbetr name* Haven 
peculiar turn worthy m b* mentioned. They always M*ed in fa. or no.sucn 
*s Udblutia. Mummut a. Lavata and >o on or Snlbana, Kalhonu. uunaQa 
*ad so on. K-ehmir names generally strike us as peculiar in «»•< *« *».v* 
hut they are ns: of Turkish origin 
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A D.-114HA 



/*i Z>i*osty < Karkoca > 

Durlabnavarcbuu 

« y.ar« G01-U? A. 11. 

Durl.\>ta*ka 

Mi y..r. 1137-087 A V. 



8 ye n. 



Tartpida 
4 yoare 



;I6 y-.rt «9!t- 



MakiaphU 

L«lliAdiiy» 

'1 6»!»-7« A. V. 



KuiaUySi id. 
I year 



Vajrttpidu 

7 ynn 



Suicr-mAfida 
7 yean 



JayBpld* 
VtnayAdltya 
31 year. 731-782 A. D. 



Htntriimiplda 
7 iwr» 



Cipalapida 



(Laliiliplda) 

OiippataJiySiiMa 



iimpiL 



AmntSpid* 
d.powd 835 A. D. 
by Arantlvirmnn 
•on of Utpnla 



M r.?r. bit the 
Samik ol Ut- 
pala m:lrr- 
nki nncW 

M C— PP*l* 
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Pv'rtv < Ulpala) 
ArantiTarman 
?9 ym 855 -Si* A- D. 

Sunicarrarman 
18 yean 884-IOi A. D. 



GopSlarannan Sankatavirnan 

minor minor 



mother Sugnudba regeut 

*01-906-91*. 

Minor kings of a collateral branch like Pangu. Chakravarraan, 
Mrlhii ruled from 915 to 939 A. D. 



i’l l>ga<u(y (Vitadfial 
Yaurakaradeva 
8 years 9*0-91$ A D. 

Sangrlm.dava W» 



Kh (Oirira) 

Porv.iBupt* 

8 yearn 950 958 

Kibe map up la — m . ltiddl 
918-STS graiid d fighter of Shnliia 

Abbimanyu 973 d. Regent and 

(or her self 

r ~ ~^A r 980-1003 d. 

Xandigupta TnMniv.na DUtma 

971 d. 930 d. 



-»* Dynasty (LoAarul 

<’! g rnnf* -mi B’ tint It 

8angrBmarSj» IHdda's brother'! son 1IHM-1079 A.D M»l!a> 
An laiarnja 1059 A. U. 

Kulai. 1073 A. D. 

I 

Uanhn Ftkarsha 

1101 d. 1W J 

BUoia 

killed in battle 

BbikahU 
1110 



I 

ITcctithi SussnU 

1111 A. I) 1128 A. D. 

•Uystlnfaa 

niJio* wh*nKa:barn* 
»^»# io 1118 A. i). 
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III some xotablc r*CT* ahoiit ka»hmiii 

I. Kashmir is a large valley between two extensive rang.a almost 
impassable. of the Himalaya mouninina. The river Vhani panto* 
through tbi8 valley and eocio* out into tho plains of the Panjsb through 
a narrow gorge, ai which I* placed the principal gateway into Kashmir. 
Thi* ha? enabled Kashmir to abut eutrance to it 10 foreigner*, to such 
an extent that Kashmir may be shut like a castlo. And Kashmir ha* 
always, unlike other Indian kingdom*, taken rare to shut oat foreigner*. 
We read that the Gaud* people who wished to taka revenge on 
LalltBditya, obtained entrance to Kashmir only on the pratcit that 
thoy woro going on a pilgrimage to the .SSradS temple. The thrwor 
four minor passages into Kashmir besides this chief one at Voribainulu 
( modern Buramullo l wore also always shut and guarded. 

t. The river VitasU is joined by another river in the enntre of the 
valley. This river is called Sindhu ( different from the chief Slndhu or 
Indus ) and is looked upon astbe Ganges ol Kashmir *»d the confluence 
of Vitnsta and Sindhu is considered sacred like the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jumna at PraySga. In fact is » 

great Tlrtha In Kashmir and is also called PraySga. Near this Tirtba 
LuliiSdltja founded his city Parih3sapura ( do longer existing). The 
third Important river of Kashmir is called tho Krishna ( modem Kishen* 
gangs ) which Joins the Vltastn lower down at the end of the valley. 

3. Srinagar the copdtal is an ancient town. An older city exists 
said to be founded by Asoke. The modern city » n s founded by Pr«*era- 
eena about 533 A. D. at the latest ( some year* before Hiuvn T-ang'- 
visit in 6» ) and wa* also called Pravnrapura. It is situated upon the 
VitastS higher up than Parihiiipura and ie laid on both hunts of the 
river, there being many bridges of boats for communication. 

( The chief product of the valley beside* saffron (celled Kashmir 
in Sanskrit for this reason | it rice. la undent times rice was also the 
chief article of barter. Government due was of course paid in kind 
and hence there wa* a large quantity of rice collected for government 
and government gave rice naturally to Its servant* a* pay. Other people 
alio usually gave rice in payment lor service* and in exchange foi 
other thing* purchased. This -late of thing* may remind any old 
inhabitant of KoDian gf what hippened there before the advent of the 
British. Kashmir was in fact a counterpart of Kocken In this respect. 

5. Id another respect also Kashmir nscmblea Konkan. The people 
whether higher or )nw-r -ulaiis; on rlc* and henco arc very intelligent. 
The lower people in both are aboriginal and not Aryan. Tho higher 
vix. the Brahmin-, the K-hatriyas and ibt Kayasthas are Aryan and arc 
found in both The Brahmin* are equally orthodox and religious in 
both. The Kashmiris have overspread Northern India and equally 
tho Konkan Brahmin* Southern. Strangely enough in Nonhorn 
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India the title of Pandit ii even now given only to Kashmir Brahmin* 
and Konknn (and other Maratlia) Brahmins, testifying to the r«|>ut»- 
tion ol both ai loarnrdmor.. 

6. Kashmir coin was Dtnn&ru. It is the Roman coin Decarl*. It on* 
Binall" must have been the Indo-Scythmn coin- There were however gold* 
‘liver and copper Dinnaran. The word was the sumo for all and It appear* 
even that the lowest value was also called DlnnSra. European scholar* 
who*c indcfniiguoble labour* canDot but be always acknowledged have 
collected many coins oi Kashmir kings and tested their netai and weight. 
The incredible number of coins mentioned by Knlharn ns the daily pny 
of poets like I dbhaia or prlivce" like Rudrapfila urowell explained by 
Stein. It appear* that tb* Kashmirians devised lowest division* of valno 
uml Introduced a system of counting oy lium'rede aid thomand*. The 
modern word" -till current in Kashmir vl*t PnrliUa, Hntha and Stsnu 
are evidently !S f *k. Paocliavlmsatl ) 100 ( *k- Sata) and lOOOitk- 
Sahasrab Thus tlie credit of first Introducing a decimal notation in 
coins belong! to intellegeni K.shmir. In this w..y though rice often may 
in actuality be given in pay. the amount could bo expressed in thousand" 
of the lowest coin value. 

7. The number of village* III Kashmir is given by Stoio a* 66,06:1. 
Every country :o rscien' India had traditionally a fixed number of 
villages: e g ibe three M.iilrMhtn- hud 93000. The number for 
Kashmir looking to its extent seem* exaggerated. But we may state here 
that this traditional number is also given by the Stand, i Purina in 
which in Chapter Sh Mlhesbvara Khanda. the names of countries with 
their numbers of villages la given. Therein the number for Kashmir is 
given. is MOOD. All towns etc. arc included In tbeso and perhap* towns 
muet have b~»n counted as moro than one village. 

». We have-aid the Kasbmiriereseinhlethe Kookaoaathae and their 
countnos also rraembie ns they both produce rice. But in two respect* 
the two people differ. The Kaahmiris are eaters of flesh from ancient 
times and have not given up flesh-eating evon now. The Konkanaethas 
appear to have been vegetarians frpm ancient day*. The former again 
usually wear the beard but the latter do not. Beard* in Kashmir are 
ancient and prr*Mahoiaed»n as we have already seen from Kalhapa's 
description of Brahmins collected for the election of a kieg. 

IV. CHR050L00V Of THE KMUOTA DYNASTY. 

Stein divide* Kashmir history by Kalhaoa Into throo portions : I 
history of legendary tings down to Kirk-ua dynasty. II. history 
of this dynasty and III history of later dynasties. The chronolc«y of 
the first is distorted and unreliable while that of the last two given 
by Kelhsca is correct. The chronology, however, of the Karkota 
dynasty though generally reliable requires a correction of 25 years 
according to Stein and others. This opinion has beon propounded by 
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scholars on a comparison with data* lo Chinese history which contain 
references to Kashmir kings. Thus Chandr&plda is assigned by Kal- 
hS|.t to 6SG 695 A. D. Bat Chinese history says that CbandrSpida 
sent an embassy In 713 A. D. to China anti was recognised at kins by 
Chin* in 720 A. D. Then again Lalltndiiyo Muktflpid* who according 
to Kalinina ruled from 699 to 735 sent an amhacay to China after 726-7 
i Stein \'ol. I p. $7 )> There seems to boa refcrtiico also to the first 
kins Durlabha ( 602 6351 as Dulope Is said in Chinese history to Ir.re 
been asked to give safe conduct to Klplsi (Kabul) envoy* liatween 
027 319. Lastly n post, Ratnlkart, wrote during the reign of “the 
young Brlhttspat lust king of the Karkotakaa : hut ho is also said by 
Knlhitia himself to ho » poot in the court of the next kins Avantivarman 
who ruled correctly enough from 855 to S93 A. D. How can Brihasp.-iti’«. 
date 1« 814, scholars ask, as assigned by Kulhuiya to hie death? 
Such arc the arguments on which Stein ani other European scholars 
bring Kalhatja's date* for Karcotakas down by S3 years. Those corrected 
dates aro of courw> followed by Sir V. Smith, who hoe accordingly 
placed the conquest of KAnouj by Lalitaditya after 736 A. D. | also on 
oilier authorities »f Chinese historians >. 

Bat wo have followed KolhaqA's dates utid not these in our summary 
of Kashmir history given boro. For tbr dates of Kalhapa are supported 
by tbo Chacha-nimn wherein the conquests of Lalitaditya are dated 
before the Mahomod.m conquest of 8ind in 712 A. D. at we have stated 
here. We may, therefore, accept Knlhuoa supported by the foreign 
Ar.be as against the Chinese who were always impressed by their own 
greatness. They even represent Lalitddityu to bo a subordinate ling of 
the Chinese emperors whioh is absurd. The difficulties pointed out 
above are DOC insuperable. Durhibhaka w*e the name of the firs' king", 
son and successor and the Chinese dates 636 lo 612 may refer to hi* 
reign. Chandr&pida and Muktflpid:. may havo been moved 2$ years 
•iter by Chinese histortone to suit tbeir history; and lastly Kathakaru 
may have written his poem Hnravijoya in hie youth under Bphaspoti 
alia 'Chi ppata J aySpida In 813 A. D. and yet mayhnvo been a court-poet r.f 
Avanilvarmaa in855. Thisinstanceofan active lifeof 30 years* not at all 
strange nor is * life of 80 or 10 year# in Kashmir an absurdity. Batnt- 
k a ni may be 30 years old in 813 and 70 or80 years old in 853-60 under 
Avantivarman. 

V— EXACTIONS OF sLaskaravahmak (883-902 A. D.) 

W'o havo already stated that the exactions of thle king were most 
oppressive and that they will ho not lord separately. They arc described 
by Kalbopa InV. 167-183. The translation of the slokss concernod m ua 
follows (Stein Vol. II page 29S-8). 

167 Thla robborof the temples possemed in viHagra and other pro- 
perty t»o new officer* called At'apatibhiga (share of the lord of the 
market) and Onhakritya (domestic affairs). 
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16A— Ho took from the temples the profit' arising from tl»o sals of 
incense, sandal-wood, and other article* of worship tindtr the prrtett 
that they were the king's legal "bare of the price. 

169 — Then again be plundered straightway ill temple* through 
'portal officers placed under pretence of supervision. 

I?0 — The king returned the viliagos bolonging to thotemplre again*! 
oumpensfttory assignments (pratikaral and th«n cultivated tbs land him- 
self as if ho wa* an agriculturist. 

171— He reduood lbs weight in the scales by one-third and still 
made out that he gave more to the temple corporation (parishad) than 
Ibe due annual allowance. pretending that the deduction' were due to 
food- supply, price of woolen clothes and tho like. 

172— Whan he woe in another region ho fined those vlllagei s who 
did not coots and carry their loads for ono year by th* value of the load 
according to higher prices. 

173 -In the nett year he lined without any fuult all > H agers in the 
respective vilUgos by the value of the load according to the eame 
calculation. 

171— Thus ho introduced that well-known system of forced carri- 
age ol loads which is the harbinger of misery for the villager* and 
which Is of thirteen kinds. 

178— By levying contributions for the monthly pay of 'he sksndha 
kae, village clerk* (grfoiakSyastbu*) and the iike and by ether exac- 
tions he drove the villagers into poverty, 

176 — Thu- by deddoting or adding to the weights, by- fines on the 
villagers and similar Imposts, he ooiamed revenue for Grihiikritya. 

177 — He appointed in this ipocial office five secrcteries idinn) 
and the sixth the treasurer (Ganflvara Sakam who was also called 
LuvaU 7) 

ITS— Thus this foolish ruler accepted hell for himself in order to 
benefit by his acts future king* or functicnunea. 

Tho above description will give an idea of the many imposts intro- 
duced by Sankaravarman. The Radbabhfircdbl or begsr of villages has, 
Stein says, remained to this day. Tho ways of plundering temples and 
villagers sre. however, usually ibeserne with all rapacious kicgs in India. 




CHAPTER VII 
THE MAITRAKA* OF VALABHI 

l Before talcing up the history of the P»n)»li Rajpmnn* on.l Mid- 
India 'which constitute Judin par excellence. we shall nrn relatu the 
history of the -urrouoilinK kingdoms and Brit those in the writ which 
are of importance. Tlietc nre of coarse Valabhi and Broach mentioned 
by Hi cun Tseng. For the bietory of Vslabhl have only Imcrtpllunal 

records to rely upon, in fact copperplate grunt" only ; but the-e 
are numerous enough and they "upply very valuable i n forme ■ inn 
which has already been collared arid given at length in the Bombay 
Oaz*tte«r Volume on Gujarat. 'Vo shall rely mostly on this and give 
tbe history of Valabhi or Eastern Saurashtra. The only question in 
dispute Is about tho origin ot‘ this dynasty and tre shall have to insist 
upon our own opinion in contradiction to the almost unanimous voice of 
Western antiquarian scholars supported by that of many Indian). 

The kingdom of Vnlabhi was situated in Eastern 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurnshlro. The old town of Valabhi 
has been discovered recently, a fow miles to the north- 
west of Bhavnagar. The kingdom, though small, was im- 
portant enough to be visited by lliuen Tsang in (VtO A. D. 
Xov. 1. (see itinery in Cunningham). He states two facts 
in connection with it viz. tbat the king was a Kshatriya 
his name being Dhruvasena, and that he was son-in-law 
to Harsha the Emperor of India and king of Kanauj- 
Those particulars tally well with what wo And in the inscrip- 
tions and copper-plalo grants themselves; as also with the 
tradition about the origin of tho Valabhi kings as current 
among the Sesodlaaof Udepur who traco their origin to them 
and who are by common consent of India, considered to 
be the best and most ancient Kshatriyas being the direct 
descendants of Rama of the premier solar race of Ayodhva. 

Now' European Scholars impelled by a strange bias 
have tried latlerly to show that the Valabhi 
kings belonged to the Gujar race and were therefoie 
foreigners who are alleged to have come with the Huns in 
about 500 A. I). and founded this kinedon on the 
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ruinB of the Guptn empire But there are no grounds 
whatever for this strange opinion. The Valabhi grants 
usually begin with the words ' quoted h«|<-w which show that 
Valabhi kings were descended from one Batirkaof tho Mait- 
raka family. Now what is meant by tho word Maltraka ? 
Western scholars seen to say that Mitra is the sun and 
therefore is equivalent «f Mihira and therefore Maitrakas 
were Mihiras!!! A strange theory indeed. The simple 
explanation is that Maitraka was the name of the family 
like Maukhari, Chalukya etc. and that it must be left un- 
translated, and no conjectures should be hazarded about its 
meaning. But if any are to be made, why notsay that Maitra- 
ka means Mitra-born or solar? It would be beBt, however, to 
leave these scholars to their biassed Opinions and to explain 
our theory. The Valabhi kings were certainly known to be 
the best Kshatriyas in Harsha's time i. e. about 620 A P 
Hiuen Tsang calls him straightly so *hile he distinctly 
declare* that Harsh* was a Vaisya. That he »a- of the 
best family of Kahatriyas may he believed in from the fart 
that Harsh a gavo him his . nly daughter in marriage. We 
have already seen that Kshatriyas in those days married 
Vaisya girls especially if they were daughters if kings. 
It must have been an ambition with Vaisya kings to 
give their daughters to the best Kshatriya princes in mar- 
riage We have seen how Kfijyasrl, Harsha’s sister, was 
for this reason given to Grahavarinan Maukari of Kanauj 
We have already quoted Bitia's w« rd-i in this c< nnection: 
"Wise men look for noble descent only in the bride-groom 
among hia other qualifications.” We may, therefore, well 
liovo that Marsha gave his daughter to Dhruvasena lie- 
cause in his days (in the 7th century) Valabhi kings were 
looked upon as best Kshatriyas. It seems also perfectly 
certain that kingly families in the days of Harsha nought 
to assign themselves u the ancient solar or lunar races 
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described in the PurSnas and the Mah&bhSratu. Wo have 
quoted Blna's evidence on this point also “Show me If 
you find such a resplendent king (like Harsha) In your 
vaunted solar and lunar lines." It Is clear, therefore, that 
the belief that certain families of Kshatriya* were solar 
and certain others lunar in decent is as old as Bans and 
Harsh a of 620 A. D. It is on the other hand impossible to 
believe that foreigners or mleohhas who came to India 
about 500 A. D. could have, within a hundred years, so 
palmed themselves off upon tho people as to be looked 
upon as the best Kshatriya* in India. Powerful kings in 
India like Pratapavardhana and others wore vory careful to 
prevent mixtureof Varnas and such un event was therefore, 
impossible. They might have succeeded in Rotting into 
Kshatriya fold with Kshatriya names. But as Hindu so- 
ciety always did. they would be looked upon as one morn 
branch of Vr&tya Kshatriyas added to the hundred and one 
Kshatriya sub-castes guarded by marriage restriction. 

Nor doos tho history of Valabhi kings as givon by tra- 
dition scorn inconsistent with the natural course of events 
and require a conquest by foreigners. Their tradition is 
that one Kanakasenu of tho solar family from Ayodhya 
came first to Lohnkot which need not be Lahore, and from 
thence to Birnsgar in Sanrastra. There he took posses- 
sion of it from a local prince in A. D. 144. Four genera- 
tions later. Vijayasona founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) 
and subsequently the family founded Valabhipur (Todd). 
Now this tradition does not contradict known history or 
the inscriptions. Kshatriya adventurers wore always ready 
to go where they could found a kingdom and Kanakasona 
might have found opportunity to become a Thakur under 
the Sakn kings of Kathiawar of A I) 144 Laler on when 
the Guptas conquered the country the Senas might have 
boon the sub-lords of the Guptas. Now Bhaiarka is styled 
Senapati in early copperplates. He was probably a gene- 
ral of the Gupta forces In Saurashlra and must have fought 
theirbattlcs with invaders either in Saurashtra or in the 
Panjab and elsewhere. When the Gupta empire fell. he. 
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musi have become indopendont in his own small slate of 
VaUhhi, still preserving the title SenSpati us one of 
h'*UOur- Such things have constantly happened in Indian 
history from the most ancient times to the modern. When 
empires fall, the governors of provinces become indepen- 
dent and still preserve their former title* of honour. witness 
the Vazier of Oudh or the Nizam of the Deccan. These 
titles are of those offices which they actually filled under 
the Moghals, and when they became independent they still 
kept them as honourable one*. Thi* will suffice to explain 
the title Senapati, arid others taken by Bhatarka of the 
Maitraka family. (The word MaltrakfinSm had wrongly 
been interpreted previously as applying to his enemios. It 
has been rightly now explained os belonging to BhatSrka: 
but it is indicative of his family and as we have shown 
above ft does not make him a mehor ) The epithet 

shows that Bfcat&rkn was born inn 
kingly family and had many Kshatrlyn followers who were 
servants of the state for many generations This proves 
that it was not Bhnt&rka who first rose to royal dignity * 
Having thus dispelled tho olouds that have gathered 
about Bhattrka'. family and raco, we proceed to sketch 
in short the history of the family onwards which 
can be gathered from the Inscriptions in a continuous 
stream down to about the middle of the 8th century This 
history is undisputed and we copy it from the Bombay 

II I* :ur ou* 10 lint* Hi A l ttt.% of OUI^ tutn^oul la bt Hot a n«a o«* »r*j i!i*l 

It NMi««^jAd(d »»: t\ .fct h V Mfttor Vi!vO» jrj loicplril hv Cnnn nUain It 

ttutittiM hgr n lfi| out IT lur hltfdfU* *■ OnMtmvr^r d the nc» lh<Oo ,UrtcO 

thsi th# Vj -.m;, » at* h(»Cvii >l*v .r.c Hu. .. nUa, CuaMiiHiJui willo |m Arch 

8 k. V*l. XIX Cvfi-i! |*r<«tfK» (i.> l j:ti willing t*ac«C| Mftfcr WilMn't lr*a tonal 
lh.! »c |$en*p>r. Brtr. Ul v.A*. Jhf X3%«rno' O' Snu.Mu under Sk*nJa; ipta 

An kit ton Dt Aru^.iA Uknoftlv -bt tains * ole 1»t r 1 C**:luiU t< riitumd trtfcufarr 
tc BaltalapU. Hit »cv>*J »ot» M^oir nai onlr teir* Hit hi* Ma hiri*» emt r cvo*a* 

u !»«!».•< d r% tUi -iu ol tfic WOrU. .U I have C-Mn'.f.i owl. thi* 

prohaN* lir 4»; at; 0* wn^aif perform'd hy p. -*>•*• npta" '* Tb* rol»% 

mh '** 4,40 \U u * *tatc rt mm.-,. No. ti Rev. Ulcbl.u 

“OO.'edCnr-.a curoacr "JUKri.iU MiXkakalra par™ S-nunta JUIti Sr. Br Alla 
r»kA**-Onc of Mr New loot <oins*^ »<«cra..v m»^w» r«*J '* Stiia* Mah*k*L*tra a 

parAmathtya KJjno S-manta JUhlari h*-.t!araka,a. No. 3d Xc . Lc|ct<£ in Mod III *3 

C * p, “ AaracieT ’ Mth.rjjno. NfthUth.tra !Un*itU Mahfthg P*nin**tM D*.am 
MnAM-The word Main on the* ;c di»t nctlv prate* Hat there Sengs nriJtii 

tbcm^elvc* on b<i&t true Kthatriva*. 
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Gaxotte or Gujarat Volume. It may be added lliat the Valabhl 
copperplate grants use invariably the Gupta ora, so much 
so, that It has come to be called also the Valabhl ora (sea 
Alberuni ). They were originally subjects of the Guptas 
or tboy use this era because it was then prevalent In 
Saurashtra. Secondly the seal of all these grants is tho 
same, via. a bull with the legend under it Sri Bhatnrka 
( in Prakrit ) showing that the family never lost its roapect 
for its founder Bhatirka. 

No copporplote comes from his time hut wo have one 
from his son Dbruvasena. Bhotarka is therein styled 
Senipati. He had four sons who seem to have succes- 
sively ruled viz. 1 Dharasena. 2 Dronasinlta 3 Dhruvaaena 
and 5 Dharapatta. Dharasena is called Bcnapati like his 
father, and Dronasinha is styled MnharSja " invested with 
royal authority by the groat Lord of the whole world. " 
Tho Gazetteer looks upon this as ambiguous but this is plain 
enough as it shows thattho kingship was formally acknow- 
ledged by the declining Gupta Emperors. The Valabhi 
family appears during tho first reigns to have also reoog. 
tiiscd the Guptas as their overlords, and when that line 
was extinct then only they styled themselves MaliSrSjadhi- 
rija They till then also took the title of Mahasimanta 
as Dhruvasena's grants still declare. Dharasena probably 
ruled from 526 A. D. to 535 A. D. Hi» two brothers ruled 
before him and probably Dharapatta younger brother ruled 
after him Guhasena n son of tho last, ( 539-5C9 A- D. ) 
has left three copperplate grants and an inscription. He 
seems to have become the first independent sovereign and 
later grants mention his name first after BhaWrka Indeed 
we find the last Gupta Emperor KumSraguptt II ruled 
about 535 A. D. V. S. E. H. p. 312. Guhasena is also called 
Goblin and according to Rajput fashion his descendonts in 
collateral branches called themselves Gohlots ( Gohila- 
putra, Prakrit Gehlot). 

Gahasena was succeeded by his son Dliruvnsena II. 
Five of his grants have been found In two ho is called 
Mahasaiuanta; this may be by habit or the Guptn Empire 
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still survived in a moribund condition like the Mogul empire 
He may be supposed to have ruled from 569 to 589 x\. D, 
He was succeeded by his son Silnditya I. His grants 
have also been found He is ns usual Paraiua Mahesvara oi 
great devotee of Siva though he gives donation.' to Buddhists 
also. He may be placed between 590 and 609. A. l» 
Ho was succeeded by his brother Klmragraha ( 610-015 ) 
He has left no grants. He was succeeded by his son 
Dharasena III ( 615-620 ). His successor was his brother 
Dhruvasena (620-640 ). Ho is the famous son-in-law ol 
Harsha who accompanied him on his many expedi- 
tions and was present at his great alms-giving ceremony 
at Pray&ga as described by Hiuen Tsang. HiucnTsnng 
gives his name as Dhruvapotta which is the same as 
Dhruvabhata From n Broach grant it appear- that this 
king had been defeated by Harsha and had sought refuge 
with the Broach king Dadda This must have been before 
his marriage. ( He may have refused to marry Harsha'* 
daughter but in Rajput fashion consented after defeat ). 
He was latterly entirely Buddhist perhaps for his father- 
in-law’s sake 

He was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV “ perhaps 
the most powerful of the Valabhi kings." His copperplate 
grant dated Gupta 330 or 649 A. D. shows that he assumed 
even the title <>f Chakrnvarti along* with other high sound- 
ing titles This may be -a reality for his successors omit 
this title for themselves and use only Maharajadhlruja It 
was during the reign of this king that Bhatti composed 
hi* Bhattikivya at Valabhi as is stated at the end of 
the poem. 

Dharasena IV had no son and therefore a son of a 
collateral and chlof of somo district in Khaira near the 
Vindhya mountains succeeded him as Dhruvasena III 
( 650-656 ). A copperplate grant of his has been found 
recording the grant of Pedbapadra in Vanthali (the modern 
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Vanthali in Navanagat*}. He was succeeded by his elder 
brother Kharagraha who has also left ono grant. He watt 
succeeded by his son Siladitya III (666-075). His titles 
are Paramnbhatttraka, MahArftjddhir&ja and Paramo* a 
which are now always taken by his successors as also 
the name Siladitya which is henceforth like Vallabha of 
the Chaltikya? the nick-name of the Valabhi kings. We 
have thus in succession Siladitya IV and V snd VI and 
VII the lu*t being also called Dhruvabhata. One grant of 
his dated 766 A. D. has been found. 

The story of the destruction of Wiabhi which pro- 
bably occurred during this king’s reign is told by Alberuni. 
Rnnka a disaffected subject of Valabhi called the Arabs of 
Man$um« the new capital of Sind founded by Mahamad Ka- 
sim’s son (now not in existence). They sailed in ships down 
the Indus and came by sea suddenly into the estuary of 
Bhavnagar and made a night attack cm Valabhi which 
was not then far from tin* head of the estuary. The* town 
was sacked aid destroyed. The king was killed and the 
population dispersed Thus was the usual cause viz. 
treachery, responsible for the destruction of a nourishing 
kingdom Valabhi town continued Ur some centuries 
more, in a dilapidated condition and Is mentioned by Arab 
writers of the 10th century even. But the kingdom no 
longer existed and the town too disappeared finally, to bo 
discovered quite recently in ruins n**ar Bhnvnagar which 
in modern history has taken the place of Valabhi. 

Thus the Valabhi dynasty lasted from about 509 to 715 
A. D. in wljich year this event is usually placed. For 275 
years thus. Northern Gujarat and Eastern Katbiawar wore 
in a prosperous ard happy condition. This was duo both 
to the people and the ruling dynasty. The people of Guj.i- 
rat appear to have beeD then as now peaceful, industrious 
and thrifty Th» kings appearto havebeen simple, straight- 
forward and unavaricious. They tried to please the people 
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n* n king ought to dofec eranjtwad raja of Kalidasa and the 
grant quoted at the end. of these VnlabhikingsOThe adminib- 
( ration seems to have been most orderly arul systematic. 
We have already noted the names of officers whioh appear 
from the grants of these kings viz. Ayukftaka, Dr&nghika, 
(Dranga-town), Mahattara.Chatabhata(Policernan), Dhruva 
(hereditary accountant of the village, a name still current 
in Gujarat). Adhikaranlka (Judicial officer). DandapSsika 
Chaurodharanikn, Rajasthanlya, Am&tya, Shaulkika (toll 
officer). Bh<»gika( revenue collector) t Vartmapalo, Pratisarakn, 
Vishayapati (Mamlatdar). Rashtrapati and so on. (Bombay 
Gazetteer Gujarat p. 1M). The land was fully cultivated, 
every field being measured and named. The collection «»f 
revenue was in kind and called Bhoga as everywhere else 
a word still surviving in Gujarat. The kings have signed 
the grant* with thoir own hand being usually learned men 
And the kings do not appear to have been licentious or 
oppressive as in Kashmir In fact it may be said that 
they w ore not unmindful of their duties as descendants »*f 
Ruma, the ideal good king of ancient India 

The extent of the dominion of Valabhi was not wide. 
It included, however, a great part of Kathiawar and of 
Gujarat, Kaira district and some portion of Western Malwa 
also. as. is apparent from some of their grants. The small, 
ness of the kingdom may explain to some extent why Vala* 
hbi fell so easily before the Arabs* Of course the immediate 
explanation is the trerchery of Ranks. But we may also 
add a third explanation viz. the unwarlike character of the 
people and even the rulers which must have resulted from 
the wide spread of the Buddhistic principles, chiefly the 
principle of Ahimsa of which Gujarat Is even now the 
stronghold. Gujarat appears to have imbibed this principle 
during the rule of many kings including the Silsditya of 
Molapo described by Hiucn Turing. 
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GEKEAUWY Of TUB VaI-ABHI dynasty 
(A. D. 509-766) 

BbaUrka 



Dharaain* I Drona&lnb 



DbruTj-<T.a I Dbrarapalta 

grant 526 A. D. 1 

found. GObnaana 

(crant, MMJ 07 A. D.) 

Dhsmnnn II 
(crania 5M-W-S9 A. D.) 

I 



Siladityn I 
(grind 605-609 A 



~r 

Khsragraha I 



Dl 



I 



Dorabhatn Dli»ra»e»III 



Ktaaracraba 
(grant 656) 



Silailitya II 

Slladitju III 
(grant 871 ) 



Siladitya IV (grunt MI-91 
&laditya V (grunt 72!) 
Siladitya VI (grant 760) 
Siladitya VII (Brant 766) 



DbruvaMiui If 
aon-in-l;\tr of 
Hiirohd 
(Bract i 



Dhruvascn* IK 

(grant 6M A. D. ^ J. [y 

(grand 615-049 A. D.) 



( Bomba? Gar el leer Gujarat /'. M- ) 




CHAPTER VIII 
THK OUBJARS OF BROACH 

( For Wit* butory we hare the »»td*ia • of COPperpUte gnnlR of 
t Ilia dynasty (oonil and the history i» well Collected In the Oujam 
Gazetteer. We may alto take the help of other inscriptions ar.d PurfloM 
specially Stand. Purln 3 )• 



Dada a. D. 580 
Jayabhata I 603 
Dada II 63.1 
.1 ay. bint. i II C5S 
Harts III 680 
Jayahhata III 706-734. 



Valabhi may practically be looked upon as Saurashtra, 
or modern Kathiawar while Broach may l>« looked upon as 
modern Gujarat. The grant* of the Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach disclose that there were six king* of this family 
with authentic dates as given In the margin. They seem 

to have ruled In Broach and 
Nandipur ( modern Nandori in 
the Rajpipla state ) from the 
middle of the sixth contary 
to the middle of the 8th. They 
call themselves Gurjara and in 
the last two kings' grants they claim to be descended 
from one MahSrSja Kama It does not appear who this 
Kama is Mont take it to bo the Kamaof the Mahabharata. 
But thin does not seem oorrect, for Kama would never be 
called Maharaja and Kama was only a Suta or mixed 
breed and not a Kshatriya If a false gouoalogical descent 
is to be concocted why should a bastard Kshatriya be 
chosen? Kama seems to be some tamous king of the 
Gurjaras themselves whose history has been lo»t to u*. 
How the Gurjaras came so far south it is difficult to know 
but they must have come from Bhinmal which according 
to Hiuen Tsang was the Gurjara kingdom pre-eminently 
*o called in his days. The kings of Broach call themselves 
In their grants S&mantas and not fully independent kmg*. 
They must have been dependent upon the Gurjaras of Bhin- 
mal an no other kingdom can be assigned as their overlord. 

Gujarat is a border state between north and soutb ; it 
is in fact a meeting ground for b>th. The Gurji'ras them- 
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selves arc admittedly northern peoplo ; but the Gurjaras 
of Broach use in their grant* the Traikumka otherwise 
called the Kalnchuri era ( starting point 243 A D . ) Their 
grants are also written in the Gujarati style of the south- 
ern Indian character while the royal signature at thn 
end is northern (Bombay Gar Gujarat p. 114 ). thus show- 
ing that while the kings were northerners the people were 
southerners. It is clear that the rule previous to that of 
the Gurjaras was that of the TraikUtakas who claimed to 
be Kaihay&s by descent and whose capital Trikuta not 
yet well identified is mentioned even in the RSmS.vana and 
in Kalidasa's Raghnvansa. 

We may note here that Gujarat may be divided into 
three parts ( the chief rivers of modern Gujarat being the 
Tapi, the Neibuddn. Ihe Muhi and the Sabarmuti in their 
later courses as they join the sea ). South Gujarai may be 
taken to extend upto the Norbudda; middle Gujarat upto the 
M#hi and north Gujarat beyond the Mahi. In ancient 
times south Gujarat was first called I'ar&nta as we see in 
the Mahfibh&rata and thereafter Lata, as we see in 
many grants and in Var&hamihira. Middle Gujarat waa 
called Anarta. This name has disappeared finally. It 
was first substituted by Bhaiukachlus while northern 
Gujarat is called Anandapura by Hiuen Tsang Now 
south and middleGujarat were formerly under the Trniku- 
takas who came from the Deccan and hence they gave 
thoir characters and their era to the grants of the Brunch 
Gurjaras. These latter sometimes held sway over south 
Gujarat also; but the Cbalukyas of the Deccan soon 
conquerod this part and established at Navasari a Gujarat 
Chalukya branch. A copperplnto grant of these ChSlu- 
kyos ( ulso using the Traikutako era ) is very Important. 
It shows that the Arabs- having conquered Sind in 712 A. 
D. made several attempts, as may bo expected, to conquer 
the adjoining kingdoms in succession. And one 
attempt of this kind was frustrated in a hard fought battle 
by those ChSlukyas near Navasari. This grant of the 
Gujarat Chalukya branch of Pulakeshin date A. D. “39 
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(Tr. 390 ) in interesting for the general history of Indio.' 
The Arab* wore called Tajikas by the Indians. Thoy are 
said in this grant to bavo assailed Sind, Kachhella, Saura- 
shtr.i ( Valabhi ) Chnvotokn and Muurya ( to bo noticed 
hereafter ) and Gurjara and then come to Navasari country 
” with the object of attacking the Deccan through It and 
conquering all the Deccan kings.” Wo have hero the king- 
doms existing in 738. A. D. between Sind and Nava9ari. 
Gujarat in this grant represents very probably the king- 
dom of Broach including that of the Gurjaras of the north. 
Middle Gujarat was generally subject to the Broach line 
of Dadda though part* wore sometimes under Valabhi; 
but Anandapurn and Kaohhn oven were in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang under Malwa. The rule of the Gurjaras 
lasted, as we have 3aid. about 200 years and the Broach line 
disappeared, like Valabhi, somewhere about the middle 
of the 8th century; how wo have no mention yet in his- 
torical records. It "as certainly not destroyed by the 
Arabs. It may have been destroyed by the Chfilukyas or 
by the Ch&votakas. It is. however, a moro guess and wo 
find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach finally disappear, 
leaving its name InefiViceably attached to the country. 

The names of countries are sometimes inexplicable. 
England is called after the Angles, though they are an 
insignificant part of its peoplo, the Britons, tho Saxons, tne 
Normans, the Danes being all ignored- India is known 
now by nil its inhabitants as Hindustan and yet this name 
is not the one which the people gave it. It is a name given 
by foreigners. The peoplo themselves called it originally 
Bharata Khanda a name now not used or only rarely used. 
Pnnjob again is n foreign name, tho original name 
being Panchanada which remain* now only in the 
Vedas and the Mah&bharata. So it scents that Gujarat 
is a name given by foreigners and then adopted by the 
people as Gurjarntra. But the Gurjaras have left nothing in 

ivc “"erre*’ ftftnt flifneis'i 

etc. I Eomlay Ga*. Guj. i>. | 
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Gujarat The common people are not Gurjara by descent, 
being totally different in character and features from the 
Gurjara? of the north. The Brahmins are not Gurjara#. 
The Nagar# are not Gurjaras, though antiquarians tell 
them that they are Gurjaras and foreigners. The Bbar- 
gavas are also not Gurjaras, nor ore the Audiobyns 
Gurjaras for they are declared late-comers and northerner#. 
The Gujarat Brahmins both NSgars and Bh&rgava* are 
treated ns southern Brahmins by themselves. The Keba- 
triyas too of Gujarat are not Gurjaras. Neither the Vales 
nor Chavada*. i either Guhelotanor Jadejas, neither Solan- 
khis nor Chudasamas call themselves, or believe 
that they me. Gurjaras. Of course Indian savants call all 
those people Gurjaras and foreigners in spite of their 
repudiation, their traditions and history. But their own 
traditions, as *c shall show hereafter, are correct and 
historical. In fine neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brah- 
mins are or believe themselves to be of Gurjara origin; 
nor are the common people Gurjaras by ethnology or history. 
And yet this country has received the name of Gujarat 
simply because a Gurjara dynasty which in its grants 
declared itself to he Gurjaras ruled in this part of the 
country for 200 years from about 550 to 720 A. D. They 
have left their name supplanting older names viz ; Anurta 
and Lata. Their administration seems to have been 
successful and their rule happy like that of the Vnlabhis. 
In fact the very circumstance that there are no detail# in 
their history to he recorded show# the happy uneventful 
character of their rule and hence perhaps the continuous 
remembrunce of their rule a# enshrined in the name of 
the country. 

But Gurjaras have probably also left their language 
impressed on the people and hence their name. The 
language is undoubtedly northern, Gujarati being more 
akin to Sauraseni than to Mahrlrishtri. Yet originally 
the Mah&rishtri language seems to bavo been once predo- 
minent in Gujarat. Under the Traikutaka rule that lan- 
guage must have impressed itself on the people ; the 
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written characters and the era were certainly theirs. In 
Kathiawar and in Gujarat the Jains used the MnhRrashtri 
for their sacred writings and they still use it. This fact 
can only be explained by believing that the language of 
the common people was then Mah&r&3htri or some form 
akin to it. Or the Deccan Jainas seem in-oenturios older 
than the sixth to be the chief and prominent Jains in 
India and Gujarat’mav have got its Jainism from them 
and therefore taken up MahirSalitri for their sacred 
literature. Whatever tho reason may ho. the sacred 
writings of the Jains are in Mah5rfi»htri as those of the 
Buddhists are in PSIi. We will leave this question of the 
ancient language of Gujarat unsolved and merely observe 
that the modern Gujerati must have been formed from a 
language used by the Gurjara kings, brought from the 
north and hence it is akin to tho Sauraseni. The name 
and the language of Gujarat thus date from the Sth cor:, 
tury A. D. though this is a point which is disputed by 
meny Gujarati scholars. 

The Gurjaras appear to he worshippers of the sun 
from their grants. This is not strange There was a 
temple of the sun in Bhiutnal also But this worship of 
the son need not indicate tho foregin origin of the Cur- 
iums. In fact sun-worship in India is as old a* the Vedas 
and the most sacred prayer of the Brahmins, tho Gfiyatri, 
is addressed to the sun. In later times tho worship of 
Siva and Vishnu no doubt became predominant, but sun- 
worship was never entirely supplanted. As early as 
400 B. C. Ktesias mentions that there was a place fifteen 
days' journey from mount Abu whore the people worshipped 
the sun and the moon. (This place must apparently bo 
somewhere in Marwar. Bombay Gar. Guj. p. 532). Thus we 
have a mention of sun-worship even before thero was any 
conquest of India by Persians. The temple of the sun in 
Marwar probably at Bhinmal wo may thus look upon as 
very old. (The worship of the moon atPrabh&sa is also very 
old). Kings, therefore, are often described to be great wor- 
shipers of the sun, and such kings are found in the Var- 
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dhanafamily atThaoosarand the Valabhi family in Kathia- 
war Sometime* this? family worship is changed in indivi- 
dual kings and some are hence described as M&hn*varas 
or Bhagavata*. Sun-worship is even now recognised as 
a part of the orthodox worship In the Panchayatana. 
That the Magas were specially respected appears simply 
due to the fact that thev were worshippers of tho sun only 
and in a peculiar way and hence they have gained an access 
to and a position in tho Hindu society. But this does not 
indicate that every sun-worshipper in India is a Magaor 
foreigner from Persia. Tho Gurjaras were, as we have 
shown before, tho anciont Aryans of the second horde of 
invaders i.e . of tho moon race and were mostly V&isyas :.e. 
those whose avocation was agriculture and cow-breeding 
the Krishi and Oorakshya of the Gita. Uow they moved 
from the Panjab their original home to Bhinmal we shall 
discuss when speaking of that country. 

In the Skanda Purina ( which we assign to the 8th 
century A. D. ) three or four famous holy places in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar are mentioned and thcre-in many ingenious 
and imaginary stories about tho origin ofTirthas are given. 
We shall notice them in our next volume. But we may say 
thatBharukachhn on theXorbudda(the hermitageof Bhrrigu) 
the Mahi-Sagara-Sangama, and Kuman Tritha at Stambha 
pura ( Khambayat in Gujarati and Cambay in English), 
Anandpura of the Nagara Brahmins and PrabhSsa near the 
confluence of the (supposed) Sarasvati with the sea, with 
the temple of Somanatha or the lord of the moon were 
very famous in those days and highly venerated. 

It would be interesting to close this chapter with the 
mention Of tho maritime trade carried on at the important 
seaports of Gujarat viz. Broach, Cambay and Prabhftsa 
< as noticed by tho Gu/.otteer ) even from the most ancient 
times. The Periplus mentions the following exports and 
imports of Broach; imports: — wine, bronze, tin and lead, 
coral and gold stone, cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes, 
Bturax, aweo: clover, gum, stibium for tho eyes, gold and 
silver coins and unguont*; for tho kings specially, musical 
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instruments, handsome girls for the harem (Yavanis), high 
class wino and apparel. The exports of Barygaza were 
spikenard, costus, odalbium, ivory, onyxes, porcelain, 
cotton, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies) and other 
wares This woe in about 100 A I). Let us compare with 
this what the Arabs say in the 8th century. Oold and 
silver mines are said to ho worked in Gujarat. In spite of 
India's having plenty of gold and even silver, coins were 
formerly imported because of their good appearance. For 
Dinaras woro used in Gujarat, a name which is not Indian. 
Then again teak wood and bamboo of Sindan (Sunjan) 
were largely exported. Broach lance shafts wore famous 
and prized abroad as also shoes of Cambay ( still famous ). 
Emeralds were also exported ( Formerly Yavanis were 
imported and now Tafan fair girls were exported for the 
Arab chiefs, a strange vicissitude.) Import of horses must 
lastly be noticed. They came from Persia and Arabia. Of 
course. Broach cotton and cottons were famous still as in 
the days of the MahSbh&rata and must have been exported 
though cloth of other sorts is mentioned among the 
imported articles 




IMA »T*K IX 
THE CtiXLUKYAS OF BXDXMI 

I For tliin is *or>* we have excellent mat nr I all vu. eopji-rjOiito 
grunt* *rnl inscription* iiudtht* history lias .tlreitdy been c«mi»i(eil by 
L».r Blijmlarkar. Wi Iiav* sid<S««ft certain Observations i>f <»ur own 
d mwo itexu the Mabnbliflraia and tbe Rlmaynnu And froai a study «»t 
tli-* inscription* themselves in the original) 

The chief kingdoms in the south noticed and visited 
by HiuenTsnng were Mah&r&shtra, Kinchl, and Konkana, 
the first having, however, subdued almost all others and 
established an empire over the peninsula. We shall now 
80 on to describe the history of these kingdoms as far as 
i* is traceable from inscriptions. 

The kingly families in all these kingdoms according to 
our view were what are now called Marathas. It may 
eeem strange but it is a fact which cannot be denied. The 
modern representatives of these families are found amonif 
t::e Marathas alone. The ChSiukyas are Chalke or Solan- 
kni. The Pullavas of Kanchi are now represented by the 
family surname of P&lavo and tn* Kadnmbas of Konkana- 
pura or BanavAsi are represented by the Kadam*. Thus all 
the three important kingdoms in the south in thebegioning 
of the 7 th century were MahQratfis or Marathas or in 
other words mixed Aryans speaking the Prakrit language 
M aha rash tri and originally inhabiting the country round 
the Godaveri. 

Thin is a fact which has not boon seen by many. Some 
think that the ChAlukya* of Badami woro Kanaroso, in 
other words Dravidutn*. PalJava* according to most are 
a riddle, while the Kadamhas are supposed to bo a Brah- 
min family probably of Dravidian origin. But this is not 
correct. All these three families were by origin Aryan 
and having mixed themselves with the local sovereign 
Dravidian families of the Deccan they may be said to 
have become mixed Aryans. But they still preserved their 
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Aryan characteristics, Aryan religion and Aryan lang- 
uage as wo shall notice further on. To understand their 
history properly we must take n short resume of tho an- 
cient history of the south beginning with the very adven? 
of the Indo-Aryans into the southern peninsula. 

That the Aryans invaded and settled in tho Deccan 
nobody now denies. Thiseventis placed by Dr. Bhandarkar 
between Panini and Katyayana ; l. e. approximately bet- 
ween tho 9th and 4th centuries B. C. But it is possible 
even to go earlier. For Patiini explains in a Sutra that 
AsTTiaki is the name of the king as well as the king's son 
and this Asmaka in P&nini is probably tho country about 
Paithnna though Asmaka as a northern country or people 
does find a mention in ancient books. The first settlement 
was Vidarbha or modern Berar. And the next settlement 
was Paithnna or PratishthAna on the Godavery. The region 
of the Godavery pleased the invading Aryans sp much that 
this land is praised in many PurApas as the best in the 
world. The river struck the Aryans forcibly and was a: 
once likened by them to the Ganges of their old country. 
The town too was named PratishthAna after its namesake 
on the Ganges namely modern PrayAga* Thereafter the 
newcomers settled in many parts further south and the 
different countries or districts settled were called by the 
name of RAshtra*. Their names occur in the MahSbhArata 
list of kingdoms in the Bhlahtna Parva chapter 9, namely 
Pandu RAshtra. Gopa Kashtra and Malla RAshtra which 
together with Asmaka form the modem MahArSshtni. We 
shall show further on that Rashtra was a favourite name 
with the MahArA9htras for a district or a email kingdom. 
Then there was the Kuntala country on the upper course 
of tho Krishna. This country is strangely included botii 
among the countries of the north and the south in the 
MahAbhArata list i. o. among Aryan countries or countries 
which had come undor Aryan influence and were mixed 
Aryans in the language of the Mah&bharata ns also among 
the southern rolochchha kingdoms. It was most probably 
the meeting ground between the Aryans and non-Aryan«. 
The Aryan advanco and settlement received a check pro- 
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babiy at tho lower Krishna and the Tungnbhadra beyond 
which the Country wag more thickly populated by the Dra- 
vidiane TheMahabharataglvo*all thecountrlesand people 
to thiir south, In a separate list and this list Is headed as 
usual by the noted Dravlda peoples Chola. Pindya. Kerala 
and so on These were undoubtedly aboriginal peoples 
and aboriginal kingdoms l.e kingdoms which in the 
beginning did not claim to be Aryan*. 

Now the question naturally occtfrs why was the large 
tiact of the country to tho north sparsely populated compar- 
ed with the tract to tho south, of the TungabhadrJ? Answer 
to this natural question is supplied by the story of the 
Riroiyara interpreted historically The whole of this tract 
was certainly covered with forest and was called Danda- 
kiranya. From Chitrakuta down to RishyamQka in the 
Malaya mountains (i. e. from Rewa down to Mysore) was 
Dandakar’anya clearly enough. For RSma could not have 
taken his abode on Chitrakuta if is was not in DandakS- 
ranya. Now it is possible that the hilly portion of this 
country was covered with forest in those ancient days down 
to about 1000 B. C. For it was still covered with forosts at 
the beginning of tho British rule : the Vindhya, the Satapuda 
and the Mahendra mountainous tracts were under forest 
even so late as 1858 A. D. But why should the level country 
inBerar or about Paithana and in the Deccan be under for- 
est Y It should have been and still is an open country. 
The explanation is that it was infested by Rakshasas or in 
I istorical language by car nibnls. Sociology tells us that 
the man-eating tribes do not prosper and hence this oountry 
was only sparsely populated. The Mah&rs and the 
Mings who subsist on carrion, appear also to be other old 
inhabitant* of this land. The invading and settling 
Aryans felled the jungle and brought tho land under culti- 
vation, retaining tho Mahfira and tho Manga (Sanskrit 
Mstangaa) as an out-cast people. It may, thereforc.be said 
that the Aryans did not so much conquer the Deccen as 
settle it. They killed tho few cannibals, cleared the for- 
ests and founded towns and villages compelling the 
Manga to live a* out-casts outside each village. It is 
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thus that the cultivating population of the Deccan is 
Aryan. The significance of this fact we shall notice 
elsewhere. They were not jterhaps pure Aryans but mixed 
Arv ins or Yaduvansi Aryans of the second race of 
invaders called the Lunar race whioh first settled In 
Kurukshetra. and then in Surasena, Surt&htra etc. These 
had already taken N5ga women to wife and were therefore 
mixed to n largo extent. 

A second cause of this difference in populousness 
which may also be noticed here is that the seaboard of a 
country is usually more fertile though less healthy than 
the inner tableland and that it is also more prosperous on 
account of trade. The Dravidian population therefore on 
the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency was thriving and 
denser and more advanced than the population of the 
tableland of the Deccan and it is hence that we find tho 
real Dravidian peoples (trented as Mleohha even in the 
Mahahharota) settled all along tho coast viz Chola. Dr.i* 
vida, Papdyu and Kemln. (KuInbhruV) on the eastern 
and western coast upto Malabar. There wore Kalinga and 
Andhra on the eastern coast and Konkatl on the western 
higher up. But the former two hud come before the Maha- 
bhfir.it a under Aryan Inlluence though not completely 
sealed by the Aryans and they are included in the ii*t < f 
northern kingdoms or peoples in the MahabhArata. while 
Konkana was not yet in the days of the MahabhSmM 
under Aryan inlluence and hence is given in the southern 
list, only a part vix. Apart nt3 or modern Northern Konkan 
being mentioned in tho north. 

Such was the condition then about 300 B. C. the :ln'c 
of the Mahabhftrata in its last form. The same thing 
appears u> be true of later centuries The Rfishirikaa 
I'eithanibas and .-I sjaXws mentioned in Asuka's edicts arc 
all Deccan Aryan people now being called Mah&rathis or 
Jlaharattis as can bo seen from the Nnsik cave inscrip- 
tions. Tho Periplus and Ptolemy aho call this country 
Ariako or the country of the Aryans and mention three 
parts cf it viz. the western ooast, now come under Aryan 
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influence and Aryan speech and the MnharSshtrn and 
Kuntala presumably, as they are called In later Sanskrit 
with Paithan and Kolhapur or KarohSta as their chief 
towns. Tbe kings through ail these days i. e. from the 

earliest settlements down to Asoka's time wore of course 

* 

Aryans and Nah&r&this. But we come now to the Sftta va- 
il anas or Andhrahhrityas from the first century B. C. 
to the 3rd century A. D. as overlords of all this vast 
country including Konkan, Mahar5shtrn, Kuntala and 
even further south as far as Ban avis i. 

Who were these Sfltavahanas? Were they mixed 
Aryans or non-Aryans. Marathas or Dratldas ? That is the 
next question, difficult yet important, which has not vet 
been answered. As we solved the first question by the aid 
of the Rimayana, we will try to solve this question by the 
aid of inscriptions and the Purftr.as. The latter call them 
Sudras- The popular tradition which of course is usually 
absurd with some truth behind it tells us that Satavshana 
or Salivahana was born of a Brahmin girl from Sasha or the 
sacred Serpent. The Andhrasappear to be distinct from the 
other Dravldlan*. They came under Aryan influence very 
t-arly and their country is mentioned (as we have seen) in 
t ie Mahsbhsrata among the northern I. u. Aryan ormixed 
Aryan people> and not among the southern mlechchlta*. 
Were the Andhras Nagas? Apparently the N«ga popula- 
tion ia still predominant in the Nagpur division which is 
contiguous to the Andhra or Teiagu country. The Telagu 
Brahmins are unquestionably Aryans and have still mar- 
riage relations with the Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Telagu Kshatriyus so to speak have however no marriage 
relations with the Maratha Ksbatriyas’. It may be sur- 
mised that the Satavuhanu family was a family belonging 
to the Naga race which became piedominnnt in the middle 
country by conquering Paul iputra about the middle of the 
1st century B. C.— and conquered Maharashtra also. 
They made Pratixhthana or Paithuna their capital ii' it 

■ TM ^ra K»tntrivn bowvver \trtc probibiv tlCtlwccinJintv ol thr Mm# 
r Arv#nu<rom wb©*i :hc NinIMtm S« Arria Auvino* 
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muit have been the capital already of Mahirishtra during 
tho limes of Aeokft and earlier Icings and thus made it the 
centre of an extensive empire They called themselves 
Andhrabhrityas because they still owed allegiance to the 
Andhra original seat of power at Dhanakataka. But 
l’aithann vros their favourite seat. Being the capital of 
a vast empire extending from the north to the south of 
India ( from Patna to Mysore) Paithana became famous 
and a centre of commerce and of rich manufactures Hence 
its* fame in the days of Ptolemy and hence the name 
I'nithani in Marathi designating a silk gold bordered 
doth. The Satavahanas also appear to have been learned 
men themselves and patrons of learned men. And Pal- 
tnana i>ecame the chief seat of learning in India next only 
to Benares. Paithana retained this predominance through- 
out the succeeding centuries down even to the end of the 
Mahomedan power. Marat ha kingdoms after tho Sfttava- 
hanas never ruled in Paithana. But their new capitals 
Vs tipi or Maakhed, Kalyan or Devagivi never rose to the 
importance of Paithana which still remained the chief 
place in Mah&r&shtra for learning and for rich manu- 
facture*. Strangely enough, its pre-eminence remained so 
far recognised that even during Mahomedan and Maratha 
times complicated cases were settled at Paithana under 
the Pctnchiiyat* of its learned men. All this pre-eminence 
is of course due to its being the capital of the extensive 
empire of the Satavahanas who therefore mud have boon 
thoroughly orthodox Hindus although some kings of the 
family may have extended patronage to Buddhists also 

They were, as we have said, originally of the KSga 
race but they appear to have married Ksbatriya wives 
The Sakas of Ujjain a foreign people, yet perfectly Hindu- 
ised, were predominant beyond the Nerbudda, and i; appear* 
from inscriptions that Rudraddmari’s daughter was married 
to a Sscav&hana king. That is not strange. For Chandra- 
gupta married a daughter of a Yavana king Sudrs, nay 
even Kshatriya kings may take Mlechha girls in marriage. 
But it is strange that the Satavahana Naga kings were 
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given Kshatriyn daughters. ns appear* quite clear. Kor 
what 1* the significance of the name Gautamtputrn and 
Vaiehthlputre which appear so conspicuously in their 
inscriptions? The epithets admittedly mean son of a queen 
!>.rn of the Gotama or Vasishtha gotra- Was the name 
of the gotra of the queen mother of importance? They 
were certainly not Brahmin women for their mention 
would not be of importance, it therefore seems that they 
weredaughters of well-known Kshatriya kingly families in 
the Deccan. And the Sstavfthanas lower as they them- 
selves were in the social scale deemed it honourable ro 
mention thegotraof their Kshatriya mothers. The mention 
of the gotra of the mother was not a now thing to Aryans. 
Wo find in the Brihadfiranva Upanishad in the Vam^as so 
many names given by the gotra of the mother e. g 
nlaiq'ip. iiirWj--. and so on. (Hoc «i VIII 5) 

Aud even in modem times Rajput kings call their queens 
by their honoured father's families such as RSthodani. Ch<* 
hani and 60 on. A queen born of a royal family would 
insist on her gotra being mentioned ar.d hence we surmise 
that these SfitavShanaa married Maratlm Kshatriyn 
daughters, and honourably mentioned their gotras. It 
also follow* that these Mara tha Kshatriya royal families 
had particular got ras which they thon carefully remem- 
bered mid proclaimed Tho Sitav.'ihana marriage relations 
thus give a historical basis of very old standing to the 
generally accepted three Vmusas among the Maratha 
Ksbntriyas vi/.: S&rya. Soma and Nagn. There were Nuga- 
vamsi Maratha Kehatriyns in later history of the seventh 
century also as we shall notice hereafter. 

We now come to tho history of the Chalukyas of 
lladami How the SStavahana rule came to an end we do 
inn know. By the usual decrepitude which, from history, 
overtakes every royal family after two or three hundred 
years, these S&tavshnnae from tho 1st century B. C. to the 
end of the 2nd century A. D. flourished at Poiihann and 
then declined. Before 500 A. D. i. e. during a period of 300 
year* we do not definitely know what happened in M.nha- 
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rSshtra L>r. Bhandarkar has held that thero must have been 
petty Marfttha kingdoms among whom tiio RSshtrakula 
family was one. Of this family we shall speak later on. 

But we can make another surmise.* We believe that the 
heart of MahSrSshtra at least, viz. Paithanaand the country 
around came under the sway of the Vakatakas. This was 
i Brahmin family ruling in the present Nagpur division as 
ppears from their many inscriptions found. Their founder 
/indhynSakti is montioned in an inscription in the Ajanta 
caves wh lob f>r. Bhau Daji had the honour to 6rst decipher, 
though Dr. Bhan Bail’s surmise that this Vindhyasakti was 
the same as is montioned in Vishnu Parana is not correct 
it* wo shall show in the chapter on Andhra history. These 
Vakatakos held extensive sway over the northern part of 
MahSrSshtra and Atinak* was under their suzerainty, a 
subordinate king of A'rnaka being also montioned in these 
cave inscriptions. The original founder of the Vakitaka 
family and his immediate successors were certainly or- 
thodox Aryans who performed tho Asvamedha and other 
Vedlc sacrifices. But the people of tho Vakataka country 
and some ministers of the family were Buddhists and these 
built many caves at Ajanta. This Buddhist tondencyof the 
ministers and the people naturally led to the reassertion of 
the orthodox religion under Rftshtrakutas and Chalukyoa 
in the sixth century A D For as usual these ChAluky&s 
signalise their rising power by performing the Asvnmedha 
and other Vedic sacrifices. 

Coming so our period of Indian history nn<i 'he 
Chalukyas in MahSrtabtra, we may first observe that it 
is difficult !<■ decide whether the Chalukya family was 
founded by a Ksliatriya warrior from Ayodbya ns later 
inscriptions declare or whether it was a local Maratha 
family. The earliest grants give only the information that 
the Chalukya family was of tho M a navy a gotra and were 
Haritlputras. The importance of this latter epithet will 
appear clear from what we have said above about Gauta- 

Tn ww *uraU« i» nui* Sr 0. leuvteo DciWeill in hit boo* Aoci«»i muori 
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ralpulra and Vasishthiputra. In fact this epithet ifariti- 
putra oonnectstheChllukya tradition with the Satavslmna 
forms of titles. This family was certainly Kshatriya both 
on the father's side and on the mother's. The irotra of 
the founder of the family was MSnaya on the father’s 
side and Harita on the mother’s side and hence the family 
takes pride In calling itself Haritiputra as well as Msnaya- 
sngotra, It rose to power according to earlier grants by 
conquering Govlnda a Rfiahtrakuta king. Its greatest re- 
presentative Pulakesin the first performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice so characteristic of the Kshatriya race and power 
It also indicates as we have said, that this family came 
to power by opposing Buddhistic tendencies and by 
establishing the ascendancy of the Vedic religion much 
in the same way as the rise of the Guptas In the north 
may he said to represent the ascendancy of the orthodox 
Vedic Aryans, against the Buddhists of the north. These 
Guptas, though Vaisyas apparently, also performed the 
Asvamedha- In the same way the first assertion of 
power by this Pulakesin Kshatriya Maratha king was the 
celebration of the Asvamedha a fact of which the family 
appears to have been proud and always made ment ion. 

That these Chilukyas woro not DravidiansorKanaro.se 
as their capital Budflmi would induce some to believe is 
quite clear from the fact that lliuen Tsang states that 
Pulakesin was a Kshatriya and that he reigned In Maha- 
rashtra. In fact, as stated before, when an empire falls the 
provinces are usally selied by great officers and feudatory 
chiefs and we may thus explain the rise of the Rashtra- 
kutar, the Chalukyas. the Kadambas, and the Pallava* all 
Maharishtru or Marathi speaking Aryan Kshatriya 
families. Tho Kadambas were also of the same race as 
the ChSlukyas. They claimed to be of the Manavya goira 
and sons of a Haritn-gotra mother. They oould have there- 
fore no marriage relations with the Chalukyas, but with 
other Maratha kingly familios. The later legends of both 
we shall presently discuss. The Kadambas had possession 
of BanavSsi and Konkanapura. The Pallavss simply 
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callo ! themselves of the Bharadvajn gotrn and ha' 
possession of V«rvgl and other eastern district* of the 
Satavihanas. We shall speak of their rise in the next cbop- 
ter. And now wo may discuss the origin of the ChSlukyns 
as given' by their later document* and tradition. 

This tradition is given in the grants of the Eustern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. The legend given by Bilhana in 
the Viiramfinkadevacharita in the lime of the 
later Chftlukyas we may at once set aside as absurd and 
imaginary. Bilhana poetically changos the name ChSlukyn 
into Chaulukya and says that the first progenitor was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Brahma who, as ho was 
giving water-oblations, was approached by indrn and re- 
quested to create a warrior to punish irreligious men in 
the Kali age. The Eastern Chalukya tradition is not 
poetical hut is genealogical and as mentioned in their in- 
scriptions is as follows ( See e. g. Ranastute grnnt of 
Vimnladitya No. 36 p. 357 Ep. Ind. Vol VI ). First we have 
the genealogy of the whole lunar v.imsa given from tho 
moon through the Pand&vas down to Udayana ( >vo will 
discuss this genealogy in a note ) and then we are told : — 
"After 59 kings (Chakravariis ) in unbroken line had 
ruled in Ayodhya.a descendant by name Vljayidityn came 
to the south with a desire to conquer the Deccan. He had a 
fight with Trilochana Pallava and was killed in battle. His 
quean being pregnant was reoeivrd by one Visbtmbhatta 
Somnyaji in a Brahmin AgrahSm. There she gave birth 
to a prince named Vishnuvardhoou. The priest performed 
all the ceremonies necessary on the birth of a Kshutriya 
of the qwjjpg and ipMtip- This prince having learnt every- 
thing of his family, performed austerities on the chain kga 
mountain and having propitiated the goddess Gaurl and 
Kumara and NarSyana got through their favour white 
umbrella, Eka-Sankha. the five great Sabda. Paliketana, 
Pratidnakka, Varaha Linclihana, P.inchi.kinta Sinhasana, 
Makara Torana, Kanakadanda and Gangs Yamuna and 
other signs of royalty of his family and having conquered 
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Kadnmba, Gat>R» and others ruled tho whole of Dnfcshin9- 
patha, from Satu to the Norbudda, of 7 l A lakhs. Vijayiditya 
was horn of this Vlshnuvnrdhana kirn? from a Pallava 
princess His son was Bollakeshl Vallabha. His son 
was Klrtivarninn." Hero curiously enough the newly added 
portion ends and the grant begins again with the tradi- 
tional beginning of Chalukyn grants TOagn-tat 

etc to >gm ^ y i n itittoi 

• Now in this added part at the beginning, the 
only credible part appears to be that Vijpyadityacamo from 
Ayodhya aftor 59 generations from Udayann. If Udayana 
be placed in 6<K> B C. we have 59 generations Or 1180 years 
after him, thus assigning Vijayftditya to about 580 A. D. 
This is late by about a hundred years. Of course the 
average of 20 years for a king, over 59 generations cannot 
give us an oxaot date and hence we may say that ViJayS- 
ditya's coming to the Peocan is probable. 

All else is fable. The early grants of the Chftlukyn* 
do not state whothorthey were of the Lunar race or Solar 
race. Eastern Chalukya tradition finally assigned them to 
the Lunar. But even this tradition as recorded ir. this 
grant of 933 Saka or 1011 A D cannot explain the (lean- 
ing of Haritiputra in the usual formula of the ChSlukya 
king-. Then again the right between ChSlukya and 
Pal lava kings being a hereditary right in later yuan- may he 
takrn to be reflected back to the lirst king and so their also 
marriage relations In iact ChSlukyas and Pallavas like 
England and Prance in the middle ages were always righting 
and always marrying one another’s daughters Lastly, the 
story of tne founder of a dynasty being born fatherless of 
a mother In adversity and then gaining power by the 
favour of gods is the usual story in every dynasty and may 
therefore be treated as imaginary. It is not untrue that 
Kshatriya wacriors often came from the north to seek for- 
tune in the south and founded families like the forefather of 
SiTaji and others, yet as this theory is given in a later 
grant wo will coniine ourselves to the grants of the 
earlier ChSlukyas themselves and giye their history as it 
appeals from them. 
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From these the Chdlukyas oppear to be a Maralha 
Kshatriya family of the Minavya gotra. The founder «m 
also a Haritiputra i. e. son of a Kshatriya princess born 
in the Harita gotra. The Aihole inscription of this family 
is very detailed From it and other grant-inscriptions it 
appears that Jayasinha was the first king who made 
himself conspicuous by conquering the Rashtrakuta 
family. His son was Ranariga. His son was l’ulakesia 
the first who founded the kingdom of Maharashtra 
and performed an Asvainodha. He made Vdtapi hia 
capital and conquering many provinces, established 
an overlordahip. He assumed the title of Batyfi- 
sraya Prithvlvallabha- This title Vallabha became the 
patronymic with all MahSr&shtra kings in later times and 
was also favourite with foreigners. They also called 
themselves Asraya of something as Sryssraya, Janasraya 
and so on. The date of Pulake9in*s death may be taken 
to lie Saka 189 or A. D. 567. 

He was succeeded by hie son Klrtivarmau who con- 
quered the Kadambas of North Kanara and the Mauryae 
of North Konkan. Ho was succeeded (in 591 A. D.) by his 
brother Mniigaltsa. He conquered the Chcdia of Tripura 
near Jubbulpur. He was lord of the country front; Sea to 
sea (Western to the Eastern). After him (in 610 A D ) came 
Pulafeeslo the second, the greatest monarch of this line ; 
he was the son of Klrtivannan. His exploits are extolled 
by the Aihole grant. Ho oonquered the Pallavas of KSnchi 
and in fact became the lord of the whole of Dokshin&patha 
i. e. from the Nerbudda to Cape Kamorin. He was tho 
direct "lord of the three Maharishtrua containing 99000 
villages." And hia greatest exploit was that he defeated 
llarsha Emperor of tho North. He was visited by Hiuon 
Tsaug whose most Haltering description of him and his 
Marathas wo have already quoted. In fact this was the 
roost flourishing period of ancient Maratha history. He 
conquered many kings in the West, also, such as kings of 
Lata, Gurjara and MAlava. He established his brother 
Kubja Vishnuvardhan in the Vengi country on the east 
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coast where these Eastern Ch&lukyas continued to rule for 
a long time. And he established hi* other brother Jaya- 
ftinha in tho Lata country where the Gujarat Ch&lukya 
branch like tho Gaik wads in modern Maratha hlstorv ruled 
for a Iona time HU oldest son Chandraditya ruled in 
S&wantw&di and Goa where the latter's queen made grants 
recorded on copperplates. Another eon of his ruled in 
Karnatak between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. A 
grant of Pulake*inII has been found made at the request of 
his maternal uncle Sen&nand&rtja of the Sendrakn family. 
This was a well-known family in these parts viz. Chiplun etc*, 
and is probably the same as the mudern Scindift family of 
Gwalior. In fact, the Pulakesin Maratha empire of 
736 A. D. was Just a protolype of the Sh&hu Maratha Em- 
pire of 1736 A. D. f a thousand years later, curiously illus- 
trating the well-known maxim history ropeata itself. 

Pulakesin IV* reign has become memorable owing to 
two events of foreign importance. He received an em- 
bassy from Khushru II of Persia in reply to one sent by 
him. A painting in cave No. 1 at Ajanta represents the 
scene of tho reception of this embassy by Pulakeshin 
(625 A. D). The second event was the visit of Hiuen Tsang 
who has recorded a most flattering description of the Mara- 
thnsandtho power of this king who, as he says, "was • 
obeyed with porfoct submission by his many subjeots" in 
(640 A. D.) 

Sir V. Smith observes that this king was unfortunate in 
his end. He was conquered eventually by his enemy the 
Pallava of K&nchi M whotook and plundered his capital and 
presumably put him to deatn." The authority for this is 
apparently a record of the Paliavas which may be of doubt- 
ful credit, and Dr. Bhandarkar does not relate tbie event 
in his history of the Deccan; for he merely 9tate» that 
Pulakesin was succeeded by his son Vikramadityn 1. 
This king Vikramaditya certainly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Paliavas and took their capital Ranch! 
though ho did not plunder iU He even built and repaired 
certain ttmplos in K&nchi which is still famous for its 
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groat temple*. He was o valorous conqueror. ‘ Seated 
on the back of his horse Chitrnknntha and sword [In hand 
lie vanquished his enemies and established hi* power like 
his father between the three seas. " He is rightly named 
V ikramfiditya I. 

He was succeeded by hia son Vinay&dicya in Sak-* <102 
or 680, A. D. Ho has loft three grouts dated 611.613 and 
Old Saka In his 10th, 11th and 14th years of reign. Thus 
his date is certain. He was also a powerful king and a 
warrior. He had assisted his father in his famous fight with 
the Pollnvos, who were assisted by Pandya, Chola and 
Kerala. He in his own time vanquished these and Kaln- 
bhra, Ilnibayu, Nila and M a lava,* ond made them steadfast 
allies as also Ganga and Aliipannd even Sinlmla. He defeated 
likewise n king of the north whose name is not given; 
( this event wo shall try to explain later >• These facts are 
mentioned in the records of his descendants and must 
have happened after Saka 616 (691 A. D.) the date of his 
last grant found ( Bhandurknr). He died in 696 A. I). 

Ho ( Vioaysdityn) was siioocodcd by his son Vijoya- 
ditva who also has loft many grants which give us an 
id.aofhis reign. In one conflict with the Pal lavas he 
was taken prisoner by accident though he had defeated hie 
enemies- He, however, contrived to escape and returning 
to his kingdom ruled vigorously fora long time. As we 
have said in the history of Kashmir, this must have 
happened a little before the dirjvijaya expedition Into the 
south by Lalltaditya of Kashmir. Lnlitiditya did not go 
to Vatapi os Vatapi and Mahftrfishtra seem to have been 
ther. under the Pallavae during VijaySdityas confinement. 
The two dates agree. VijaySditya came to the throne in 
696 A. I). and had a long reign of 36 years I. e. upto 732 
A. D. Lalitaditya's expedition happened ns wo have shown 
from about 702 A. D. to 710 A. IX Vijayaditya built temples 
to Brahms, Vishr.u and Siva nt Vatapi in 621 Saka (see 
inscriptions). His grants are dated 622, 62? and 651 Saka 
in the 4th, 1 0th an d 34th years of his reign. 

Thcic JpfOt Vo ke ictif lUtac *urv 

I if m*Urn Miralh* uirnamc *>UI*x>a\ 
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Vijayaditya succeeded in 733 A. L>. by his son 
Vikraroaditya II who was nn equally successful king. He 
defeated his old enemies the Pallavas, their king being 
Nandipotavarman. Kanchl was again entered and again 
spared. The king restored on the contrary to the famous 
temples of Ksjasinhesvara and other gods, gold, jewels and 
other property taken away by many. Remarried two sisters 
of the family of Haihayas and those two queens built two 
temples in their names at Vatipi. He roigned for U years 
i. a. down to 747 A. D. 

lie was followed by his son Klrtivarman II who was 
the last of the early Ch&lukya kings. He has left one 
grant dated 670 Saka. lie seems to have been an able 
prince and as usual defeated the Pallavas thoir here- 
ditary enemies. But he was overthrown by one of his own 
vassals n Rashlrakuta king named Dantigurga. As the 
R&strakutas did not hereafter reign in VAttpi, it may be 
taken that they allowed tho Chaluky as to remain as depend • 
onts in their own town. This event happened before 
07o Saka, as in a grant by Dantidurga dated 67J Saka the 
Chalukya* are spoken of as overthrown. Thus the Chalukya 
overlordship lasted down to about 753 A. D and they may 
be taken to have been supreme in the Doccan for about 
200 years from 550 to 753 A. D. All the Chalukya kings 
appear to have been capable rulers, a fact whioh is credit- 
able and perhaps singular and we need not wonder that 
lying dormant for about 200 years, they again gained 
ascendancy tiader the lator Chalukyas. An explanation 
for this downfall of the early Chalukyas will be given 
in our next volume which wo will speak of the rise of 
the Rishtrakutas. 

Dr. Bhandnrkar has shown that during tho rule of the 
early Chalukyas Buddhism does not seem to have been 
prosperous. It was alive no doubt, but it was not the 
religion of the kings nor generally of the people. In fac*. 
according to our view already expressed it was as a rise 
against Buddhism whose ascendancy is marked by the 
AjantA caves under tho V&katakas that the Maratha 
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power under the Chalukya-; was triumphant Pula.<e?hin I 
signalised his reign and supromaoy by the performance of 
the Asvamodha The sacrificial lor p was also .studied and 
developed under these kings by learned Brahmins and 
such learned persons. Dr Bhandarkar think*, were specially 
culled Stamina. Karkasvfimin and other> were certainly 
commentators on sacrificial sutras. But ^tamin need not 
be a special name for such Brahmin*. Dlkshita was a title 
specially given to tho Brahmins loarncd in sacrificial lore 
and performers of Vodic sacrifices. Il does not also appear 
that sacrificial literature was studied in the Deccan aiono. 
The revival of sacrificial study can be marked all over 
the country, for Barm himself states that his parent* and 
uncles were great students of Mimansa. They were called 
Bhattas also. Saburusvamin and Kumarilabhatta the well- 
known writers on Vedic sacrifice belong to the north. 
VN e 'hall have to speak of them later on I'miouhtcd y 
orthodox Brahmins in the Deccan a« elsewhere at this 
time employed their intelligence in the refutation o 
Buddhism and in the vindication of Vedic sacrifices, 
and under the sympathetic rule of the early Chalukya* 
they succeeded in supplanting Buddhism completely 

But tho influence of the principle of non-sacrifice 
was again successful latterly in the spread of JainUm 
It appears that the Jainas gained an upperhand among the 
people as well as in the favour of kings towards the end of 
the Ch&lukya rule. Jainism is even now prevalent iri the 
population of the southern Maratha country In the heart 
of Mahfir&shtra, Jainism could not prosper, for the heredity 
and natural patriotism of a pooplo tend towards the religion 
of their ancestor* and hence among the Marathas gene- 
rally the Vedic Aryan religion still prospered But in tho 
varied population of the south Jainism spread. Vllcra- 
miditya II was partial to tho Jaina religion He repaired 
a Jain temple and gave a grant of land to a successful 
Jain Pandit named Vi jay a Pandita who was also called 
EkavAdi or the only disputant ( Bhandarkar ). The Jain 
Pandita of those days, drawn of course from renegade 
ax 
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Brahmin* were very ingenious and learned disputants and 
they often scored success in religious disputes about the 
principle of Ahimsa. The modern Jains of the S. M. 
country are, however, not learned being usually cultivators 
and recruits from among the Brahmins do not now join 
their ranks. But In the days of the early ChSlukyas the 
case appears to have been different and Jainism gradually 
spead among the people and gained favour in royal oourts. 
The religious tendencies of this period will bo discussed 
in our next volume. 

Along with the revival of the religion of Vedlc sacri- 
fices under the early ChSlukyas there was also the rovivnl 
Of the Furanic religion viz. the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Suryu, and the Goddess Devi and of Skanda and 
temples of these gods were built everywhere during the 
reign of the early ChSlukyas. The rule of the noxt dy- 
nasty of the RSshtrakutas was to signalise tho further 
progress of Hinduism as It may now be distinctly called. 

Socially the ChSlukyas appear to have been strict 
Kshatriyas marrying among the families of the Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Thoir marriage relations were with 
tt>e Haihayas. tho RSshtmkutSs, tho Pallavas and Sendra- 
kus orSindas who belonged to theNSgavamsa, perhaps of 
Satavaliana. They do not appear to have married among the 
Dravidian families of I’andya. Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra and 
others. So far as can be seen, the queens of tho ChSlukyas 
appear to come from Kshatriya families of MahSrSshtra 
and even North India and they ranked as true Kshatriyas 
as distinctly declared by liiuen Tsang himself. They 
insisted on their being described as Manavya-sagotra and 
Haritiputra and they clearly appear to have performed 
Vedic rites. In short nothing has been discovered which 
should dissuade us from treating them as Aryans and 
Kshatriyas and the equals of the northern Kshatriyas, 
the Rajputs Why the northerners and the southerners 
stopped marriage relations hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss lator on. 
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Tho Chalukyas ruled ovor tho three Mah&r&shtrAB vi/. 
Vidarbha, MahArnsbtra and Kuntala. Their territory shaft 
included Berar and the Marathi districts of C. P.. Marathi 
districts of the Niiam'* dominions and those of the Bom- 
bay Presidency and curiously enough also included the 
Kanarese districts of Bombay. These last have always- 
been parts of the Maharashtra kingdom with whomso- 
ever it may be and have thcrofore properly been cal led 
Southern Maratha country. Even under Vjjapur thr<e 
districts wore with the Mahomedans and not with Vijnya- 
nafcar. The Eastern coast was under the Vengt Chalukya 
branch and Andhra perhaps was independent. Sometime? 
Andhra too came under Maharashtra. The declared number 
of villages in the three Mah&rftshtras was <19000 (see AJhole 
inscription) and Andhra had 12000 villages. These? numbers 
of villages wore, as already stated, traditionally fired and 
appear ro have always been mentioned in records ranging 
from liOO to 1200 A. D. i. e. the period we arc treating of. 
Pulakeebin II was, however, tho master of the whole of 
the south from the Narbudda to Capo Comorin, a country 
of 714 lakhs as stated m inscription*- This number is in- 
explicable. For even adding tho probable number of villa- 
ges in Pallava, Pftndya. Choln, Korala, Oanga. Kadambn 
and other kingdoms towards the south, tho number cannut 
come up to lakhs. Tow-hat this figure applies i< n 
mystery as shown in a previous note. 

The ChSlukvas used the Saka era throughout their 
supremacy. In fact from 500 A. D. or 422 Saka (the date 
of Var.\ha Mihirn's Siddhanta) onward* roughly, the Saka 
era is generally used in the south by most kingdoms. Thr 
reason probably is that the astronomers of India who pro- 
pounded the SiddhSntas which are the basis of modern 
astronomical calculations in India adopted the Saka era 
for calculation. According to our view, these Sfddh&ntns 
were the result of the study of astronomy at Ujjain with tho 
help and guidance of Greek astronomy (which is plainly 
incorporated into Indian ancient astronomy) under the 
rule of the Saka*. Arynhhatta and Var&hnmihira ami 
later, Brahmagupta promulgated the now Siddhanta system. 
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It was adopted all over India, and the Saka era became 
commonly recognised. The Chalukya rule began after 
these 8iddhSnt&a and accepted the Saka era without 
scruple In the north tho Gupta era had been established 
before the astronomical Slddbanta*. and a* the Ouptaa 
destroyed the Sokns themselves, tboy did not take up tho 
Snku era but continued tousotheirownGuptaera. Aftertho 
(•uplas.Hareba’s era came intense. These two eras, however, 
were gradually supplanted in the north by the Vikrama 
Sumvat whose suooeaB we shall endeavour to explain whan 
relating the later history of the north. In the south. Saka 
era has remained supreme and tho Aihole inscription use* 
both the Saka and the Kaliy uga eras, a fact plainly indicat- 
ing the ascendency of tho new astronomical Siddhantas. 



EAKLY CHAU'KYA DYNASTY. 

'ram Ganttcor Bombay Presider.cy-Deccan. V ol. I pari II. ) 
Jayaaiohn 

I 

RaparAga 

( 1 ) Pu)akc*in 1 1 Saty.larayn Sn Pfthvi Vallabhu ) 
at»ut 5S0 A. D. married Durlabhadcvi 



( 2 i kirtivartnan I 
SuU 489-513 (547-591 A. D) 



<31 Maegelife 
-Saka 313-.53>38l-6Hi A. D.» 



<4i .Putakoaln tl 
Saka 5 St 
i A. D. ro9-6i») 
Visited by Hlaon Twn 

_l 



Kubjn Vlshnuvardtians founded 
Vengi E. Chain kya K 
615-633 A. D. 



Second 
GuJ. Brach 
1 ayuainha. 
(697-906). 



(.') .VikrarrSditya I 
d. Saka 662 (612-660 A. D.) 



Adllyavarmau 



(6) Vm»y>dltya Saka 602-619 1660-697 A. I».| 
(7i Viiayidityi Saks 618-655 (697-733 A. D.) 



Jarasinhavarmnu 
3rd GuJ. Branch. 



:*i Vikr imSdiiya I! Sak> 655-669 (733-747 A. D.) 

m. rrallokyamuti and I-okaraati of the Huihay.i family. 

(9) Kirtivarman II Saka 6C9-675 4767-753 A. D.| 
di imtvd cnii'irc by Dantidurgs Riahlraktlla 






NOTE 

THE FLIGHT OF VIJAYADITYA 
The line of the Western Chalukyn* of Badaml does not appear i« 
hme lieen completely extinguished with Vlkraatkdityn II" e son Kirti- 
varmanlf. Wo have a very detailed and important grant of in* Uttor 
(Vakknlorl grant published in Ind. Ant. Vol VIII. p. J3) which show* 
lb* kingdom (till surviving mid reigning over a largo territory. Thie 
BTiiiit 18 dated In SaSfl 679 and in tho lllh year of Ktrilvarma U’- re.gn. 
Thu* <* >* «•«“' 'ba' U* Came 10 the throne In 6«8 Sake or.Tdfl or 747 A. 
D. tnd this Is the year of the end of the reign of Vikratnndltya II. Is 
may therefore lie taken as certain that It was not Vikramndttya II who 
wa> overthrown by the RSahtroktltna but hit ton Klrtlvirm • It. 
Vikrnmldityn II ai>]iear> t«. Imre been a valiant king and can srarcrly 
ba behoved to have lieen »u unfortunate. If tin* grant i* believed and 
*• do not MS why it 'hould not be. we have a consi.tent and detailed 
account f the whole CbiHukyn family of BndSnu. The grant begin* with 
the utunl formula ..t Cbiiluky* grant* otc i and mention* 

llr-t PuUko.li. I Prltbvlvallnbbn Hit great praise I* that he per: rated 
lb* Aevaraedii Hu ton it nail Mentioned a: Ktril.arman I -ml 
Chief exploit I* given at the conquest of Banova*! Ilia ton *»i F'n - 
kerin If whose defeating HarshS of Ksnanj gave h,it. the titlv o' f„r.i- 
mosvarn and obtained for him high renown. Hitt «nti Vikramfldity.i I 
Ih mentioned ... riding on his favourite home Cb lira -Kant ha conquering 
Cholu. Kerala. Piindyn, Kalahhm king* and humbling the Phllnva who had 
thtia bowed to none, adding the titlo Btuitfrak* Then hi* ™ Vinaya- 
ditya I \* noticed who even n> YuvarSye conquered and mad* tributaries 
K ii. er.u PSrasika. and Sinhnln Ilvipa and who conquering the iord uf 
the iorth acquired Palidh»4k and other emblem* ol m emperor Then 
follow. VIJeyadityu who even in hi* grandfather', time ' ciDquerei: many 
chief* of the oitb tnd who assisted h-» fntli-r t. hi. conflict w i! the 
king, of th' north ir.d obtained for him emblem* of etnpir. 'uch a* 
Oaogfi Yamuna. Paliddhvai* ttyl Dhakk.i at l.o MBnikyu d 
Mataogaja. A ltd here we have n mention of a «-.>ry Iniereetiiig inci- 
dent In the Ilf. of Vij.yfid ry» The word, her- are not properly 
tran*l*ted and the mportancc of rho story - lo~t. The word* .ire 
V»- Mw-A.i.m r>iv-. '*ff e-rre ' *r JTPir?" 

r«K#|®TryTRgnj*i 1 , n ^ n Vr„ r . > ^ : 1 1 eyiir v Thin dourly 

•how* that he was seized by Ilia enemies though they had been put :o 
flight, by some had viroke of fortune and was oontined bat that like the 
fnratiu* Vataarsjn of the KathSinriU3g»r* ( who escaped from I'iihiti by 
a stratagem of hi* miniesert he managed to escape from bis cooflnenient 
nnd prevented the distress of bis romitry caused by there being no king. 
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It « to be regretted that wo havo no i1»t.til*d uocoont anywhere of this 
wonderful • mooimI* like Hie account of ihe ahovemeutionetl Votsurdji 
or tb* account J'yii by Kallinni ol ibc escape of Jaydpids of Kashmir 
who later ihir. ViyayOdityn fell imo u similar misfortune in NepaL 
Where, when, mid by whom ha was confined •!*■ not In nor how 
be escaped We have above reconfod <mr cues* that thin event must 
have happened about the time of the Dlgvijayn of Lnlltldltya into the 
. .uih I - about :«• to 110 A. D. To proceed, however, the grunt lastly 
relen roth* oreatnes. of hit son VlkMmadltrn H wb.. carrying out n 
Ions family enmity made n vigorooB attempt toeonnuer Kunchi.'iofc«'.od 
the Poltava Nuiidipotavarman, entered Kane hi. propitiated the 
Brahmins there by ganrous sift*, placed hoop* of gold before the RSi«- 
«inbe*v*ra idol In iho great temple built by KanuinhavarilUD and 
defeated the traditional l'a udy a. ChoU, Kerala, Kalabhra hinge of the 
-otith. even going further and railing a JuyantaBbb* on the southern 
im.it sra-coatt Hi» soo the donor Kirtivurniati's etploli is related aa 
having ME oat to oooqaer the family enemy the ling of Kanchi who 
unable to withstand him in the plains look refuge n. . stronghold 
tie brought bad u. any elephants and gems ae booty. He gave a vilUgo 
while encamped on the banka of the fihironrathi < Minna 1 to n learned 
Brahmin In the Pannngala vlshaya I not identified ». Tbit grant that l« 
Interesting and «!•-» the principal oven' in each r.lgi of the Chlllakya 
Im. A, no later grants of bi* aro found w. may surmise that tho 
line ended with Kirtiwirnian II. to revive again after two centuries under 
the later CUStufcya* 




CHAPTER X 
THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI 

( For the mawrl*l» of thii hiitory we have mainly to rely on •otitli 
Indian inscription* and scuiitu which *re miraeron- enough and winch 
havo been interpreted by great wiholari like liulucb. Venkayy.i ai. l 
aiheri, and especially l>y the Prenoli untniunrian Oubreuil of Pondtchery- 
Wo have hewerer to pm forward oor own theory on one important poin*. 
ba»ed on those eery ancient recoid*. > 

Along with the Chalukya*. tlio Pallavas were the 
most powerful people in the south who contended with 
them for the overlordship of the southern empire during 
the seventh and the eighth centuries A D. They were 
settled at Kanchl (modern Conjevcrum) in the midst of the 
traditional Dravidian peoples, the Chola, P.'uidya, Herald 
and Kalahhra whom they had subdued. Bui they were 
evidently not one of them. They wero outsiders in the 
Madra- Presidency, so to speak, ol those days. They did 
not even speak the language of the Dravidian people. 
Hiuen Tsang who visited Kanohi in 639 A I). distinctly 
states that the people of Kinchi spoke a language ilmilai 
to that of Mid-India. The same position Is supported by 
the fact that the records of tlicso Pallavas are all of them 
In Sanskrit and not In any Dravidian language ns those 
of the Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings are. In fact the 
records of the early Pallavas ore oven in the Prakrit as 
we shall presently show. The Pallavas. therefore, were 
evidently out-Biders in the Madras Presidency from the 
north. Who were they 1 

The theory first propounded, though now given ur, 
was that they were the Pnlhavas of the Purina*. the 
Pehlavasof tho I’arsis, the Palhavns whocame to India with 
the Sakai of Kathiawar and others. It was suggested that 
when Gautamlpulra PalutoSyi in the second century A. D. 
drove away Saka, Yavana and Pahlava peoples from 
Mahar&strtra as recorded in the Nasik caves, the last in- 
stead of being driven back to the north succeeded in getting 
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further into the south and founded a kingdom at Ranchi. 
This theory based upon the similarity of names has now 
been Riven up and the Pallavaa are now supposed to be 
some people between the Krishna nnd the Godavari, whilo 
Sir \ . Smith in his Early History 3rd Edo. simply says 
that they were an Indigenous tribe, clnn or caste ( p. 469 ). 
Although it is not necessary, therefore, to state the reasons 
against the Pahiam theory, yet for the sake of complete- 
ness we may ns well see what those reasons are. In the 
first place if Pulnmiyi defeated the Pahlavas, he would 
no! certainly allow them to push forward into his own 
dominions to the south, for we know that the Sstav&hana 
rule in those days extsndod far into the south even as far 
as Mysore Secondly in Sanskrit orthography which is 
most perfect. I’ahlava with an h cannot be confounded 
with Pa I lava. Even in Manu and the Paritoaa the name of 
these foreign mlechha* is given as Pah lava {irt/A an h) and 
in Persian too it is clearly Pohlavi I. e with A distinct. 
It may perhaps be supposed that in Prakrit the h may 
have been omitted. But it is not so. Even in the 
Prakrit in*cription of Gautamlputro Pulumayi the name 
given i‘ spelt as Pahlava ( see Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill Nasik 
cave Ins. p. 60 I. Thirdly if the Pahlavas on coming to 
India had taken up a mid-Indian language it must have 
been so only recently and honco when they established 
tnomseives at Kr.nchl. they could not have retained it- 
For even new the Drivldian languages round about 
Kancht are too strong for any new language to withstand 
tuem. For these reasons the Pallavas are not the Pahlavas. 
They cannot also be some people between the Krishna and 
the (iodavari for their language could not have been mid- 
Indian in that case also. They must have been people from 
the Aryan population of the north of India. 

It seems that they wore a branch of the same Aryan 
people who had settled in Mah&r&shtra. In fact Pallova 
dominion in Kfincht in ancient times was just like Mnratha 
dominion in Tanjoro in modern history.* The Pallavas 

• E»«n S.T Yitcctt South le «tr*ck with thin t'rn c*pr«^-/o* to if 
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“ere Maharashtra Aryans who spoke Mnharashtri Prakrit 
lor centuries nnd honco retained it eTen in Kanchi in the 
midst of surrounding Drnvidian languages. They may even 
be said to be Marathas for their name is still preserved 
in the Maratfca family name of Pslavo ( which is just 
the Prakrit form of Pallava). And a further corroboration 
i* that the gotra of the P&lave Maratha family, as we have 
shown before, is Bharudvflja. the same as the one which 
the Pallavas take to themselves in their records. And 
Hiuen Tsang calls Narasinlia Varinan a Kshstriyn. Thp 
Pal lavas, therefore, were certainly mid-Indian Aryans gra- 
dually passing into the south through MahSrSshtra. 

Wo now go on to relate Pallava history as may be g*. 
Ihered from inscriptions and grants Mr. Venkayya has 
lightly shown that this history must be divided into two 
parts the earlier and the later. In fact as this history 
extends from about 200 A. D. to $10 A D. we cannot ex- 
pect that the Pallava domination could have lasted so 
long. Like the Chilukyns the I'ollavas may therefore be 
divided into two branches the earliar Pallava* and the 
later Patlavas. We are in our period concerned with the 
later Pallavas. the contemporaries of the earlier Chalnkyas; 
but we will give here the history of the earlier I’allavas 
also (such as can be gathered,) for the sakeof completeness 
especially as it has not yet been given any where and as 
in our opinion it connects the Pallavas with Maharashtra. 

(—THE EARLIER PALLAVAS 

Speaking tirst of the earlier Pallavas then, the first thing 
to be noticed about, thorn is that they used the Prakrit lan- 
guage for their imtcrlptlonal records which in the south i‘ 
really strange. Only three inscriptions or grants have been 
found as yet and we give one of them is extenso below* for 
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sample. This record und the other t*o show that those 
are a continuation so to .'peak of inscriptions in i’rakrit 
of the Sitavahanas of Paithan. Firstly, the language of 
both it Prakrit and it is also akin. Secondly, the dates are 
in both recorded in the Buddhist Aiokn fashion viz the 
month is never given. The season out of the three seasons 
of India i> given and the fortnight \ not dark and half as 
when months are named) is given by number, the number of 
fortnights in a season being eight. This sort of giving the 
season is clearly the Asoka Buddhist method Asoka'* em- 
pire had extended far down into the south and had undoub- 
tedly included Maharashtra The And bras succeeded to 
the Buddhist Asoka rule and naturally followed the same 
system of mentioning the date * Now the Pallava early 
Prakrit inscriptions contain this method "f mentioning 
the date viz the season and the number of fortnight. It is 
thus clear that the early Pallavas are a continuation of 
the Andhrabhritya rule at I’aithau. 

We surmise that when the Andhrabhritya Satavahana 
rule came to end about 200 A. I) the early Pallavas were 
viceroys in the southern Deccan and as usual asserted 
themselves and became independent. The same surmise is 
given by Dubrcail in hi.s valuable brochure "The Pallavas" 
He says " Tho Pallavas succeeded ihc Andhras. Their 
plates mentioned the province of Sitahnni Rattha a 
portion of the Boilory district Thu« the Pallava empire 
extended along tho Coromandel coast upto the Krishna 
and westward in the Deccan upto the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadrS " ( p. 13 ). It may be added that the rnontion of the 
Kashtrn or Rattlia and AhSra as the name of a district is 
indeed tho Maharashtra fashion. The Maharashtra* 
usually adopted the name Raahtra as a designation for u 
province or district. Even in Arioka’sedicts they arc colled 
the Ra&htrikas, or tho Ratibas. Then again the name of 
Bappa is peculiarly Aryan and Maharashtriya. It is found 
in one of these Prakrit grant s of the early Pallavas. 

• II ouvte P<f MUM (o joint cut IO-1 ttart »'e UKrlp^o*! « If* U<» 
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Who was the first moat Important icing of these early 
Pallava* ? Ho appears to be Virakurcha who in one ins- 
cription is stated to have “simultaneously with tho hand of 
the daughter of the chief of serpents grasped the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous " I Dubreuil p. 23 ) 
This Naga princess Dubreuil surmise* to he n daughter of 
the f&ltavfthanas. Whoever she may be. we have here again 
the mixture of tho Aryan Pallava with local Naga families. 
Like the Chftlukya history I’allava history also gives an 
ancient basis to the Maratha modern tradition that there 
are three Vainsas among the Maratha-- viz Surya. Chandra 
and Naga. 

The Velurpalaiyain plate front which the above fact is 
taken is important in other respects also. On inspecting 
it carefully ( Archealojical Survey Report part V/ we find, 
be. ides the sloks about Virakirehji <« 

>T-*=?afa4 ) the following about Kum&ra-Vishnti son 

of Skandasishya, son of this Vn&kitrcha. — 

•pi '•.ni'ftj'] fiiwg: This shows that Virakrucha's 
grandson Kuraara VUIxnu took the city of Ksnchl and 
founded the Krinchi power. ThU statement tallies with 
probable dates also. In the long list of Pallava ancestors 
given in the Vayalur inscription doscrlbod by Dubreuil 
(p 20 ) we have 36 kings. Of these Vishnugopa No. 19 
appears to be the Viaknugopa whom Samudragupta con- 
quered and whu is montioned in 'ala famous Allahabad 
stone inscription of 338 A. D. And we have Nara-imha- 
varoian No. 34 contemporary of HiuonTsang and Chftlukya 
Pulake&ln fl of 640 A. D. Now from no. 19 to 34 there 
count 15 generations or 300 years at an average of 20. 
And this distance in time between Vi.hi.ugopa and Nara- 
sinhavarman. exactly tallies with their historical dates 
as given above via. 338 A. D. and 640 A D. Now let us go 
back from Viahnugopa no. 19 of 338 A. D. to Virakurcha 
no. 11 in the list of VSyalflr plate We have a difference 
of 8 generations or 160 years which gives for Virakurcha 
a date about 178 A D. and brings him within the SStavS- 
bana rule. Hi* grandson Kumaro Vishnu, also given in 
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the Viynlur list, thus seems to have booomo the king of 
Ranchi about 200 A.D. The Mayadavollu grant In Prakrit 
which we have quoted in a foot-note may he taken to have 
been made by the grandson ( no. 15) of this Kumara 
Vishnu ( no. 13 > about 240 A D. 

The consistent history of the early Pallavas therefore 
may be put a* follows from the available inscriptions 
and grants. A Pallava-surnamed chief ( Marathi or from 
northern India) natnod Virak-roba gained royal distinction 
about 178 A D. by marrying n h'ign princess ( presumably 
of SitavSbana family), in the south of the DeccaD. On the 
fall of the Satavnhanns the family became powerful and 
independent and Kumara Vishnu grandson of Virakurcha 
conquered Ranch) and founded the Ranchi kingdom about 
200 A D In 338 A l>. it was conquered by Samudragupta 
of Patna. This shock threw thePallara power into shade 
for some time But it rose again into splendour under the 
later Pallavas beginning with Sinhavisbnu as we shall 
presently relate. 

We may add that this early Pallava family was un- 
doubtedly Kshatriyn- As we have said Ono groat proof of itia 
that the records of b >th the early and late Pallava* always 
mention that they were of the Bharadvajn gotra. The men- 
tion of gotra was always deemed particularly important by 
Kshatriya kings. We have already seen that the Chalukyas 
similarly insisted on being called Manavya-sagotra They 
also gave the gotra of the mother to show their descent 
from a Kshatriya mother also. We havealready alluded to 
the meaning of the epithets Gautamiputra and Vasishthl- 
putra recorded in the mention of Xitavahana kings. They 
clearly show that the Kshatriyas took pride in mentioning 
their gotra. Wo may add one more instance of this from 
the same Naslk cave inscriptions. Bhavagopa Senfipati 
is in one mentioned as of the Knusika gotra. It is here 
alone that we have the mention of the gotra and the name- 
ending “ gopa" makes it similar to Vishnugopa and ‘hows 
that the Scnapati was a Kshatriya. These name-ending" 
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(gopa- protector of the earth) usually taken for indicating 
caste are of great importance and the gotra mention I* 
still more important. An inscription in Prakrit about 
this very time, king and place not yot recognised, mentions 
the gotra of the king as Brihatphalayana ( see inscription 
of Jayavarman for grant of a village in Kndur&h&ra Ep. Ind 
Vol. VI p. 316. In this grant also we have Ahira, northern 
Sanskrit name for o Talukaand not “nSilu" the Dravidion 
name). As the earliest grants of the Pal lavas insist on 
mentioning tbeir gotra a>- BhSradvSja wo conclude that 
the Paliavas were really Kshatrlyas as Hiuen Tsang 
describes them. 

We may further add that the legend about the origin 
of the Paliavas as given in the records of the later Palla- 
vas is not reliable and as usual was concocted afterwards 
to connect them with a Mah&bharata hero. In fact it 
appear* that in later centuries it was an ambition with all 
kingly families to connect themselves with some hero of 
the great national epicfjustas in the west Greek and Roman 
families delighted to connect themselves with cho heroes 
of Homer). The ChSlukya later legend we have already 
discussed. We may note here the Pallava legond. It 
gives the genealogy as follows. 1 mpi * \ * Sig 

*t'3i i J apUMHIT and t th? born of an Apsaras or 
heavenly nymph from Ashvatthama and placed on a bed 
made of soft leaves and hence called Pallava. Even Vedic 
poets loved to play with names, witness the fanciful deri- 
vations assigned to Agastya, Angiras, Atri etc. in the 
Btfhmanas and it is no wonder that later Sanskrit poets 
invented absurd legend* to explain the meanings of names 
like Chalukya and Pallava. We may^ safely put these 
legends aside as imaginary, as also the legend that the 
first Pallava ruled the whole earth.. Wo must take the 
names of Kshatriya families a*' we find them, whatever 
their real origin may have been and rely for facts on con- 
temporary records. 

True Kshatriyas, the Paliavas were orthodox and of 
the Vedic religion. The son of Kumsra Vishnu viz. 
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Sivaskandavarmun whov« Prakrit grant ha* been found ia 
aaid to have performed flip A'vainedha Smith rightly 
states that this Asvatnedha was performed even before 
that of Ohandragupta of the Gupta family in the north. 
The Pallnvas were also devout worshippers of Siva like 
the general body of Marailias. They built great temples 
to Siva it Ranch-. Thorp may bo some Vishnu temples 
also but Siva was their f.imlly deity. Though one Pallava 
king is said to have made a grant to Buddhists at Amnrii- 
vati. it does not necessarily *how that ho was n Buddhist. 
Tho toleration by parly Aryan kings of Buddhism is well 
known. Buddhism and .Tain mm both found followers in the 
Ranchi ompire butthe religion of the ruling family and the 
people generally was Saivism. Ranchi is still the greatest 
strong-hold of Saivism in tne south und the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to Ranchi, It was probably on 
this account, that Ranchi has risen to tho proud position 
of a holy city in Hindu estimation. According to Hindu 
belief there are only seven cities which r re holy in India 
vix. 1 Ayodhya, 2 Ma thorn 3 Maya or Hnradwur 1 Kashi 
5 Ranchi 6 Avanti or Ujjain and 7 Dv.iraka. It Is strange 
that in the south the honour belongs only to one city and 
that is Ranchi and does not belong even to Palthnn or 
Pratishthann, the ancient Maharashtra seat of learning. 
It seems that this position was attained by Ranchi under 
the orthodox rule of the early Pallava* and by the religion 
of Saivism which they propagated and favoured together 
with the greatness of the Saiva »nints who flourished there. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
records that he conquered three king* viz. Hastivarman of 
.lengi, Ugrnsena of Palalcks and Vishnugopa of Ranchi. 
These two kingdoms I’alakka on the Malabar I West I 
coast and Vengi cm the east coast were undoubtedly 
under Pallava domination and Vengi is usually called 
Vengi-r5*htra and was thus under the Marr.tha rule of 
the Pallava* from the beginning. The king Attivannan is 
said to be a Pallava also The Vongi RSshtra \ffor the 
l’allavas came under the Chnlukyn* of Badami and an 
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eastern Chilukyn kingdom was founded there by Vishnu* 
vardhana and may be said to be a continuation of tho 
same rule. 



FI— THE l AT Eft KAM.AVASOF KANCHI 



Tho later Pallava* of Kanehl may !>e looked upon a> 
contemporaneous with the early ChSlukyas and comprised 
many able king** who wore always at feud with their 
Ch&lukyn contemporaries* These kings were (1) Sinhn 
Vishnu who is placed by Dub re nil in about 590 A. D. : his 
son v/ns« (2) Mabeudravannan I, his son (3) Narsinha- 



(Palin vn l.nni 

Sinhnviirniaa 
•bout 062 A. D. 



Chunky a bn«) 
San»r a * a 



varmaa I ; hi? son 
<4)Mahondravarman 
II, bis eon (5) Parme- 
svuravarman I, hie 
eon (6) Narsinhavar- 
man II, and his son 
(7) Parmesvaravar- 
msn II who is placed 
Dubreuil in about 
715 A. D. In the 
margin we give the 
contemporaneous 

Chalukya king a. 
Tho 7th and last was 
succeeded by Xandipotav&rman of a collateral branch 
who was defeated by VikramAditya ChAlukya and with him 
wo may suppose the later Pallavas to have gone out 
of importance. 



1 einbnvlvtmu * M»U A l*. •Pulaketun 1 

2 filoheudrovarman l Uh- Kirtiranr.an 

3 KftrsitiliavnrmdD I <4€ Pulakevin 31 

4 Bfabeo< > .ravtrxnj& II 1M> ViltramSflily. I 
4 l’armc*Tnr< itni*n I ■•*<— Vinay Sdiij a I 
•> X.ruinhavannan li "U0 Vijayaditya 

~ Parmsivaravarman II 71J— | 

“ Naiidiivjtnvarmnn T«-Vi>r<unndit»ii II 

drisalMl Nalidl 
in 710 A.D. 



Thus from about 550 to 750 Ji. IX these two Mahara- 
shtra Kahatriya families contended for the ovcrlonlship of 
tho Indian Peninsula south of tho Nerbuddn and aimed at 
and prided upon being lords between Hirer «««. The 
Pallavas had of course already subjugated the Chola, 
P5ndya, Kerala and Kalabhra kings and the latter often 
sided with their Pallava ..verlords as feudatories in their 
battles with the Ch&luky is. If does not appear that tho 
Pallavas were ever finally successful ; in this hereditary 
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conflict the victory lay usually with tho Chalukyas. But 
the fortunes were often varying and we need not enter 
into the details of these reverses and successes. Grants 
and inscriptions of both the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
have been found in great numbers and sometimes contain 
contradictory statements. But a consistent history 
has been ovolved by scholars which may be related 
shortly ns follows. 



Sinhavishnu was tho first great sovereign among the 
later Pallavas. Ho conquered, besides the Chulas etc, even 
Ceylon. His son was Mnhendravarman 1 who was de- 
feated by Pulakesin II the great rival of Harsha When 
Hiuen Tsang visited Kanchi. his son Narasinhavarman 
was on the throne; he was apparently subject to Pulake- 
sin II But this Narasinhavarman I eventually defeated 
Pulakesin II in 642 aud his capital Valapi was taken and 
plundered by him. The Inttor's son Vlkramiditya I there- 
after revived tho glory of tho Clialukyni an i took revenge 
by seizing Kanchl in return. The date of this conquest of 
Parmesvaravarman I by Vikrmiiudityul isfixed by a grant 
of the latter (Gadval plates, Ep. Ind. X p. 101) in 674 A. D. 
( Dubreuil p. 42 ). A grant of Vikramftditya’s son Vinayll- 
ditya dated 613 Saka or 691 A. D ( Ind. Ant. Vol VI p 
89 ) contains some interesting information. The epithet 

yfi^rw ) Is somewhat obscure. This has been translated 
by Dr. Ploot as follows “who seized the city of Kanchl 
after the defeat of tho loader of Pallavas, who had boon tho 
cause of tho humiliation of the family as puro as tho 
rays of the moon." 'Now tho roal difficulty I* in tho word 
ftwj ; the is described not as qfopjgj but 

fqrwt being omitted or loft unnoticed by Fleet. But the 
expression is indeed obscure. The Chalukya family Is 
bora supposed to be of the lunar race as later records 
represent it, but this point is also doubtful. However tne 
main fact Is apparent viz. that the Pallavas bolng defeated 
their city was entered. Another important epithet applied 
to Vikramaditya in this grant is 
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wbioh shows that he was tho ovorlord of all the chiefs who 
ruled within three oceans. And thirdly the word %i~v?vri- 
shows the Pal lavas had three kingdoms much in 
the same way as the Chalukyas had three MahSrSshtas 
(viz. Vidurbha, Maharashtra propor and Kuntala or southern 
Maratha country). And the throo kingdoms of the Pal lavas 
were probably Vengi, Kanohi and Palakkada; but Vengi 
had already been lost and takon by the Eastern Chilukyas 
Porhups the traditional epithet TrairSjya Pallava still 
remained. 

The Pallavas though often defeated retained. however, 
their kingdom as usual in ancient times and were power- 
ful for 3 long time. Tho last dofeat Inflicted on them 
(under Nandipotavarman ) by the Ch&lukya*. was under 
Vikramadityn II in about 740 A. D. Kinchl was again 
seised and entered. But being considered a sacred city 
an already mentioned, it was never plundered by the 
orthodox Chalukya*. On the contrary any plunder taken 
from temples by unscrupulous hands wa* restored and 
many rich presents were made by the Chftlukya king and 
queen to Its famous god9. Nandipotavarman’s power may 
be said to have declined from this time. He had a long 
reign however of about 51 years. 

The later Pallavas were like the earlier ones great 
Siiivas and they have left behind them temples and cavos 
and rock-cut rathas which are yet the admiration of the 
world. They surpassed the Chalukyas tn this respect. 
The Rajas in lies vara or KailSsanitha temple in Kanchl 
is famous. Who this Rajnsinha was i- not quite clear, 
but he seems to havo boon Narasinbuvorman II ( some 
scholnrs take him to be Narasinhavarmiin I » The iu'ru- 
dos or titles of these kings are so numerous that it i> really 
difficult to identify them. Those birudas are the fancies 
of poet-tlatterers. The Rajnsinhe.-vara temple contains 
many such e. g. Aiynntakantn. Ranachanda and so on. 
but as plainly showing tbactheso Pallavas wi-rc Kshatrlyes 
as Hiuen Tating states, wo may quote one via : Srikshatra- 
chudamani. Tho M&mallapura temple of Siva contains 
37 
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n shore inscription i.i it viz Tn the 

Kailfisan^tka temple in an inscription the pedigreo of the 
Pallavas is given as ( 1 ) Brahmft ( 2 ) Angiras ( 3 ) Brihn«- 
pat i i 4 i Samyu f 5 ) Bharadvaja ( 6 ) Drona « 7 > Asvatthfi- 
tnt i: Pnllava In his line was born Ugradanda who 
defeated Ra: arasika probably a Chalukyn king. Hie son 
was R&Jasinha. Dnbreuil opines that Ugradanda and 
L< k&ditya mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kailasa- 
iMha temple at Kanchl mean Paramesvara I and Pans- 
raiika is Vikramaditya I. Thus this Chalukya after 
defeating the Pallavas was in turn defeated on the 
banks of the K$veri by three kings united viz. Kanchl 
Sinhala and Pftndya kings. The date of this dofoat Is 674 
A. U < iee Dubreuil p. 42 noted before ). The builder of the 
Pa, in': vara temple would then be Narasinhavarman II 
« i ahuut 700 A. D. The rock-cut temples at Mammallapura 
ne::r Madras called the “ Seven Pagodas " and tho cave 
temples r.t Maher.dravSdi and Msmandur were excavated 
by order of these Pailava kings from Mahendravarman i 
( Smith )- There are at M&mallapura ( the name Mamalla 
is derived from Mahfimalla a title of Narasinhavarman 1) 
three Saiva temples and one VaUhnava. Dubreuil thinks 
tha: Mai.endravarman and his father originally ruled in 
the Telagta country to the north of the Krishna and the 
cave works and rock-cut temples he cxccdted during 
his reign at Kanchl were copied from similar buildings 
and excavations at Araaravati. The art thus in his 
opinion goes back to the Buddhistic period and is 
Greek in origin, 

The later Pailava* were thus great builders of temples. 
Dubreuil thinks that Narasinhavarman II surnamed 
Rajasinha had a long, and peaceful reign, and did nothing 
else "except loading Saivite priests w ith favours and build- 
ing temples to Siva Besides the famous Kailasanatha or 
R£ja>inhe?vara temple he built the Shore Temples at Ma- 
fcabalipursi and the Panamalai temple. The Air&vate- 
svarn temple at Kanchl may also be added to this list" 
(p. 45). Tr.e'-e kings also appear to be patrons of lotter*. 
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A burlesque ( Hpw ) has been found at Travancore f 
which Mahendravarman I is the writer, (It would be in- 
teresting to read this drama or rather PrahaKana). And 
Dubreuil has found confirmation of this fact, from an in- 
scription on a cave at Mamandur and whloh he reads as 
Mattavilftsa being a title of Mahendra- 
varman L The greatness of this king is described by 
Dubreuil as follows, *‘0) he checked the Ohilnkya inva- 
sion at I’allalur, (2) he gave a new impulse to Saivism, (3) 
he glorified poetry and music (it appears ho was himself 
the composer of some svnras), (4) he transferred the taste for 
rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to those of 
the PiilAr and K&veri and (5) for administrative purposes 
he built tanks at M&hendrav&di, MamandGr and probably 
at Dolnvamir. “Thus Mahendravarman 1 opened a new 
era whoso apotheosis wc shall see in the reign of his son 
Narasinhavarman I"(p. 40). This praise is well merited. 
The successors of Narasinha too were great builders e. g. 
Rijns inha alias Narasinhavarman II. They were also 
great patrons of learning, the son of this Narasinhavarman 
vi*. Paramc^vravarman being a great patron of letters. 
Wo gi*’ein the appendix a grant of thi3 Pannesvaravarman 
as much as a sample of the good poetry of the Pallava 
school as proof of this fact. We shall find also mention of 
many historical facts in connection with thePallavas and 
the Chalukyas (the French and tho English of Indiai 
in this inscription. The Pallavas were great patrons ot 
Sanskrit literature and not Dravidian literature whic 
latter it must be stated flourished at the court of theearlier 
P^ndya kings at Madura. In fact as we have already 
stated the Pallavas spoke a mid-Indian language. 

The social relations of these Pallavas also appear to 
ho with the northerners. For instance the ChSlukya first 
king is said to have married a Pallava princess. Then again 
( Ardhealogical S. R. Part V > the Vellur plate already 
quoted states that the wife of Dantivarman wasaKadamba 
princess* And similarly in a grant at p. 555 it is stated 
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that Nandivarman had mnrriod a Rauhtrokuta lady.t 
The name of this lady wax Revi and her son was properly 
called Dantivarman from his R&ehtrakuta grandfather 
( Dubreuil p. 75 ). Whether the Pallavas married Dravi- 
dittn Chola. Pundya, Kerala princesses we do not know. 
But it is not strange if they did, for the MahirAshtra 
Aryan Kahatriyas also married NAgavam9a princesses. 
The theory then was that a Kshatriya could take a wife 
from any caste down to Sudras and the progeny still re- 
mained Kshatriya The southern Aryans of the lunar 
race like the northern ones appear to have mixed them- 
selves with Sign families freely. 

The Pallavas in all their grant* never use the Saka 
era, inflict they mention no other years but their own 
regnal years and hence their dates are open to doubt. This 
absence of the Saka era in due to their old pedigreo which 
goo* back beyond 400 A. D. when the Saka era. a* wo havo 
said before, wax popularised by new astronomical Siddhan- 
tae. In fact the Pallavas go back to the period of the 
Sitavdhanas who never used the Saka era The Pallavas 
are thus plainly an older people than the Chalukyas. 
that is to say they were settled in the Deccan much earlier 
than the latter. 

We may in conclusion give in brief a short history of 
what we may call the last or third Pallava line. It was 
composed of four kings whose dates arc ascertained 

by Dubreuil as In the 
margin. Of these wo have 
already seen that Nandi- 
varman was defeated by 
CliMukya VikramSditya 
II in 745 A. D. Tho Cha- 
lukyas themselves fell be- 
fore the Rishtrakutas of 
Malkhed and it appears that these last Pallavas recog- 
nised thereafter the supremacy nf the RSshtrakuta*. 

I < -r,»F= gnr»- 



1 Niiudivarman Pj'.lxvnnulla 

TK-7T9 A D 

i Daritiyrtroian — 77I , -8£(» 

.1 Nandi of T*llara-830-S«t 

I Nripatung»-8tU-SS0 

I 

AparSjit.* 
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Dantivarman is said to havebcon defeated by thcRftshtra- 
kutas about 803 A. D. After Nripatunga tho Pallavas 
under Aparajita* were extinguished by theCholas in about 
IKK) A. D. under Adilya i Thereafter we do not hear of 
any Pallava kings These last Pallavas apparently ruled 
in Kanchl. They all have left many grants. They cannot 
be called Gangn Pallavas according to Dubreuil and Gopi- 
nathrao. The Gangas were a distinct line in Kanara and 
Mysore and should not be confounded with the Pallavas. 
Nandivarman II is said to have defeated thePSndya kings 
at Tellaru when they invaded his territories on tho Kaveri 
and hence Dubreuil calls him Nandi of Tellaru. Nripa- 
tunga had undoubtedly Tanjore and Trichonopally under 
him as his grants show anil it is there that the Cholas 
subsequently rose to power. These Cholas we shall have 
to refer to in the third epoch of our history. 

The present chiefs of I'undukotta represent themselvrs 
to be descendants of the Pallsvas and their claim may be 
well founded But it may be noted that since the Chola 
supremacy the Pallavas ceased t< have any connection 
with the north and the Pallavas must have been confined 
to marriages with Dravldian chiefs. They belong to the 

latter period of Indian history when we shall further 

on relate marriage relations became strict all over India 



• Son« tAoUrt th»< Araril'U n boi aaoU.tr o' Nfiaoino aha rak 
naltirMwUBitb* PladYM Isaev u. n«mi ApariiiU craved unlxf tor Ihr 
Slut »ai tlnallr d«to.« f d»nd tv IlM oentunkol V. 1. 




NOTES 



I— I'.'iuU PALL* V * (iBAST 
South Indian Innsriptions (Hultrsch) Vol. I p. 148-JO. 

I lyuaf*!!!!? i ‘floi'-oi*iiiwi- 

•?«! ^3rTf«q»^atw;=»Rfa: u f^wnStor 

*"T B^’Naifitf<T5nja«njnT 8*9«R: n 7 'hw;«i- 

ipnqjrWl i fas-«i-r*iR'J*i~i'ir^R' R=3P=i 'irahti: H*Ht 

5: r^FTwmi s'rert 'j»b w. h ^»ifa a^n^jawrat: 11 

: ; s pp aasm q intrant nrnm •r> ji cimh i tn vair^rwi ^my»s ^n^4i*r » fa - 
rhvj i arc «q*iW*nmHl 3^911^ ftfai : gf.MH>Aft<w«"M- 
'-T«9I*flfan n SRcflliRICTfll fpqfW'RlJ'SIJIM'i't 45|tn:nslwi^0ffl«- 
nimnowntot i n^ato*: 

‘y'irani«ffS in anH iVara i *ngp>n»3HinT}j< Rnpi’T' i *3- 
^■w*fi1u'«iai ! S»!jiaii 1 J9fl««'rrinni5. srS'rfri nn*r/i«y- 

ffi'W ‘JiaftHOT: H5'9I^H4lZT'2 l RZa?PiO**I 

*W‘>Wlai4?«f«tijTaoi: uffiranronj'i^jjTHT'B^H 
Tdisffll%af'15i91?4' ra 'E^xraiRt'9 HHp«Pvira&: TI-31 Hj=?»qa 
«°»^1 RfrwiV. g!?ofifl<mw«''IW’i TO: 9fS*9' |9 
q/(M'9ni w ,1 fl«aa: hi* sa ’&rtmimi'iii: yra: 

ftra*n'ii totem' a -»Tyj*RWl n?f n‘5T;n HfTn wa^r arai i 

hr re follow* a description of a hard fought battle which is both t «ry r^il 
and pn*lieu|. fTfaTT?^ -M ?9> rfi'WfW .flR <?«W»ai RiR 
HSTOtw'l? faatfa*fWnn«q'*>*'. 

ne ciog T ioa»a TOTO: FiRiaraw: 

avr<: *r 'i -• {iT2P^ aa ;<i 'naa TT«"ft i r r= ar^!TRtr%ij;i'n , & TOUdiTO. 
«HTR1I«I> 

While Ch&lukya records represent Poltava* as delejtod byVifcra- 
mldityo ibis gram represent* him a* flying Irom ibe 6eW covered with 
a rag or rather a “langoti." to use iD Marathi. However both accounts 
may bo true; as there are usually *ucc«»se* and reverse* between equally 
matched opponent^ The further intore*t of this re:o:d is that it 
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praams Paramos vara wirin' n as fond of poetry. And the cccurr»i;o<. 
o) the word Rruhtra ns the name of a division or district shows that the 
Pallavas originally carno from tha MnhSra«htr«s. W. will refer tc 
this again later on. 



II— 8om» Norik cava Inscriptions In Prakrit as read by Sen-rt 
I latest version! Kp. In.:Vol. VIH. 

< 1 ) No. 82 page 03. 

*1T3R% Tifft'MH njTBTWSj »TFR. 
i Under king Krishna of tlto SatnvJhnni family this .in lus bean 
caused to bo made by the officer Inchargo of the Sramana* ut Nasik) 

.21 No. 24 page 94. 

fW 'lift «ifaf#tfia»i *«?> «"i* «»Tnn 

frfA •, Tdft *ifa«H nsiftoniFW of »*:« ajrftcji- 

ifdofi'j ^rga ^srfsi 

ir> mra*w a fa»HTn wrra» <*i f* 

■ Tran.:-Suocoss. On tho first day of the 3rd fortnight of winter In 
the seventh year of tha king tha lord Sirlya Satukanl son of li.it mil. the 
Muhasenapatlni Vuu wife of the Mahisvoapan Bhavigoi's of the 
Kuusika family has completed and given n» an abode to the Universal 
Sanglta of monks this cave which has been excavate.! for msny years 
•*ui after having hern created by the ascetic Bopahi had rrmsiaod 
uncompleted). 



Ill— No. 5 page 71 

ifta ntorft -TihTn «r®h ;ai ?nm»pr rv rw-rs «-**- 

fa* "Rf^ia a tfiignw nuaryi tl.Tjft 9Wi J * S»''ld-d\ 

TT) "dT’Ril'ja TR icT 'T=I3=:TT wfisf. 

^ fafM im TWJJl y W« TIOI T TRl=f 

^ afft a qa mrew uirir %= *ftt <*** irisRR fa- 

ff 'ff^w Ana Rddtnn -f an a Ti*ti' tfttna 
nftmn t ft *1 af'sirt? 

<rt«Si»K fR %aq|rij> =; try fwirra diiTT vm- Trpn0o ^rtt 
=R t S«f *W3* ’» TOH q% V (*n& qflft w +'I^Nt RTNt 

flT3* i» ft*«ro <ra 
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(Trott-t-- Success. Order of the kina to be made over to Ban; aka the 
officer at Gcvadhona in the name oi the kina Bltakom Gotamiputa and 
of the king's iiuccn-mothcr whc«« non la living. SSiaaka tho officer at 
Govjdb.mu shall be addressed with the usual civility and thru shall be 
told thus: "We have here on mount Tlrahnu formerly given to the 
ttiendic ant a*c»tic» dwelling in the oave which U a pious gift of oars a 
field In the villege of Kakbadi. But this field k 8 not tilled nor Is the 
village inhabited. Matters being so that royal village of ours which la 
now here on the limit of the town, from that field wo give to the 
mendicant ascetics of Tirabou one hundred Nivartanas of land and to 
th«t field we grant immunity not to be entered (by royal officers) not 
lo be touched (by any of them) Dot to be dug lor salt, not to be Inter- 
fered with by the district prdiee and In short to onyoy all kinds of 
immunities; intest it with these immunities and take earo that the 
donation of the field and the immunities are duly registered.” Verbally 
ordered. The deed written down by Lota the doorkeeper. The charter 
ezecuted by' Suiivin m the year ii la the 1th fortnight of the rainy 
season on the 5 th day. The donation had boon made in the yeor U in 
tho second fortnight of summer on the 10th day. 



IV— Beginning of No. 12 page «. 

fry i «ri« aw fral hshhh rstihh amwi 

Ran cO 

(Tran..-- In the snrlS In tho month of Vesakha, Usbavadiu son 
of Dimka uon-in*Uw of king Nahnp&nu tho Ksbahurata ha* l;o-in»vd 
this uav* oo ch« $i«ff ght* gonomlljr u 




CHAPTER XI 

THE EASTERS CHALUKYAS OF VENGI AND KALI NO A 

(Forth# material* of this history wp b*ve many inacrijtion- of 
Eastern CbllUkys kings; these and other various sources are available 
and have b##« uiilltod. ) 

The Chalukyas of Badami under Pulakeein II were 
the overlords of the whole of the south. They had con- 
quered the AndhrM in the east, the Pallavas in the south, 
the Gurjaras in the west and the Kosalas and others la 
the north. Two separate branches of these Chalukyas 
were also founded in the east and the west at this time 
3nd Pulake«in placed two brothers of hia in these subor- 
dinate kingdoms. The first Eastern Chftlukya king is 
styled Kubjn Vishnu Vnrdhnna and he began to rule in 
the Vengi kingdom wrested from tho Pallavaa from 605 
A. D. according to one view or at the latost from 615 A. 1>. 
3. Krishnasvami Aiyangar in his history of Ancient India 
says (p. 27) "Tho Pallava generals marched up to the 
capital of tho ChfiluKyas and so completely destroyed it 
that there was an Interregnum for 13 years. It was to 
maintain peace in the Pallava position that Pulakesbiu 
organised u separate viceroyalty at Vongi under hie 
brother who became the founder of a dynasty This is 
incorrect. For Vfit&pi was plundered about 643 A. D. and 
the Vengi kingdom had already been founded in 605 or 
615 A. D. Pulakesin gavo it to his brother in the natural 
fulfilment of brotherly affection or for policy in order to 
make a separate kingly provision for a royal brother. For 
his second brother, ho similarly provided a kingdom in 
Gujarat or Lita (capital Xavasari). But Kubjn Visiinuvar- 
dhana w as fortunate enough to found a dynasty which was 
longer lived than its parent stem and which ruled in 
Vengi from the beginning of the 7th to the end of .he 11th 
century when it was merged into the Chola kingdom the 
founder of whioh was a daughter's son of the last king 
of this line. 

38 
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Those ChSlukyas of Vongi have left many grants and 
inscriptions 3nd what is poculiar they usually mention tho 
whole line with tho regnal years of each king. Hence 
a tolerably accurate genealogy of this line can be givon, 
like the one given at page 32 of the first volume of “ South 
Indian inscriptions " by Hultzach. The initial date of 
Vishnuvardhana is subject to discussion and is given by 
llultzsoh as 605 and by Dr. Fleet as 615 A. D. Probably it 
must bo some years before 615 A. D. Five grants of these 
Eastern ChSlukyas are givon in tho first volume of Smiths' 
Indian copperplates. Tho oarlior of those grants do not 
give any history or legend before the mention of Chilukya 
1’nlakesin I. But the fifth which is clearly later and the 
Rana9tipundi grant of VimaUdit.va gives at the beginning 
the new legend which had become then current about the 
origin of the ChSlukyas and which we have already 
noticed. Those two grants ( Chellur, p. 51. S. 1- Ins. Vol. I 
and Ranaslipundi grant ditto Vol. V.) give a long list 
of kings with regnal years and these we will give hero 
in detail as thoy arc given in these two grants. Both 
these grants also give dates in Saka year and the yours 
of the coronation of the two last kings and honco wo 
have a final date from which we may count back to 
the very first Kubja Vishnuvardhana as the regnal years 
■>f each and every king are given. Bui the list extonds 
over a period of about 500 years a very long time Indoud 
and certainty is unattainable. Dynastic lists appear 
to have boon preserved in every sLuto in India in ancient 
timos and the records of Vengi us of Kashmir appear to 
have boon particularly woll proserver). But an interregnum 
of 27 years is mentioned and hence tho list becomes again 
somewhat subject to doubt.. 

The names of these kings with their years and rela- 
tionship as mentioned in these two grants are as follows: — 

1 Kubjavishnuvardhana, 18 years 

2 Son. Jayasinhavallabha, 3J years. 

3 Brother, Indraraja, 7 days. 

t Son, Vishnuvardhana II, ft yoar*. 
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5 Son, Mangi YuvarSja, 25 year*. 

6 Son, Jayasinha, 13 year*. 

7 Brother Kokkili, 6 months. Set aside by his 
older brother 

8 Viahnuvardbana III, 37 years 

9 Son. VijayAditya. 18 years 

10 Son. Vishnuvardhana IV, 36 years 

11 Son. Vijayaditya Narondra Mrigaraja a famous 
king who has left a grant, 48 years 

12 Son, Kalivishnuvardhana V, 1^ year 

13 Son, Gunaka Vijayaditya. 44 years 

14 Nophovr, Chalukya Bhlrna, 30 years 

15 Son, Kollnbhi Ganda Vijayaditya, 6 months 

16 Son, Ammarfija, 7 years. His ohild son was sot 
aside by:— 

17 TSdapa, 1 month 

18 Setting him aside, son of Bhlrna <141 VikrsmS* 

ditya, 11 months 

19 Son of 17, Yuddhamnlla. 7 year* 

20 Setting him aside, brothor of 16 from country 
Bhima, 12 years 

21 Son, AmmarSjn II, 25 year* 

22 Half-brother DSnanripa. 3 years 
Interregnum for 27 years. 

liere tho line seems to have boon broken off but the 
next king Saktivarman is said to bo son of DlnSrnava 
who may be taken to bo the last king D&nanripa So. 
22 , and the line proceeds as follows: — 

23 Saktivarman, son of 22. 12 years 

24 Brother Vimalfidilya, 7 years 

25 Sen RijarSja, 41 years, of the lunar raco married 
Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda of the 
solar race. 

26 Son, Rajendra Choda 

The last first became king of Vengi and then overlord 
of the whole of the south conquering Kerala, P&ndya, 
Kuntala eto. Ho was then anointed king of the Choda 
kingdom (Chola). He married the Princess Mudhurantaki 
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born of the solar Chola family. He had many sons. The 
account here related is not quite clear as it mixes up the 
Chola nqd Vengi kingdoms and families. Vlrachoda finally 
was anointed king on Thursday 13th Tlthl ( HI, 
Sravar.a Nakshatra, Bright fortnight, Sun being in Lion 
in S«ba 1001. This king makes this Chellur grant of a 
village in Guddavfili Vishaya to a temple of Vishnu built 
by his commander-in-chief Mcdarya born in a Brahmin 
family of the Mudgala gotra- This inscription is very im- 
portant (p. 57. Vol. 1 S. Ind. lna) and we will further on 
describe it fully. 

This inscription then gives us the names of kings, the 
length of the reign of each, his relation to the predecessor 
and the fact wherever the succession was violent. But 
unfortunately we have no other materials to co-ordinate a 
detailed consecutive history. Dr- Fleet has by Cho aid of 
other Eastern Chslukya grants made out a detailed story 
of this line and has also tried to fix the dates of the reigns 
of each king for which antiquarians will certaiuly be grate- 
ful to him (sec his articles in Indian Antiquary Vol. XX). 
But there are certain faots even unexplained by him and 
we shall try to solvo these difficulties. Now thp first 
difficulty is about the succession of Kokkili No. ?. Hu 
was a younger son and yet he succeeded his eldest brother 
before his elder brother. After six months of possession he 
was set aside by this elder brother Vlshnuvardhana who 
thereafter had a long reign of 37 years. What was the 
probable story of this apparent usurpation of Kokkili ? 
We have already made a guess and it eeems to be the 
proper one. Supposing that Viahnuvardhana the founder 
came to the throne in 605 A. D. wo have for the end of the 
reign of Kokkili'8 eldest brother Jnyasinha A.D. 703 (Vish- 
nu 18-*- Jay 33 ‘Vishnu 9 + Mangi 25 + Jayasinha 13-98 
years). Now it is probable that the world-conquering 
expedition of Lalit&ditya of Kashmir happened at this 
time. Jayasinha had just diod or was killed in battle. 
His full brother must have fled owing to his dissentions 
with his step-mother and as stated in Kashmir chronicles 
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that stop-mother a Ratio lady offered submission toLalita- 
ditya. When Lalitaditya wont away as usual, returning 
the subject kingdom to its owner, Kokkili tho youngest 
brother was crowned king in the absence of his elder 
brochor and proper claimant He (Vishnuvardhann) how- 
ever returned, forcibly ojoctod his younger brother and 
seized the throne which was his due. < Kokkili is said 
plainly to be half brother of Juyasinha and Vishnu vardhana 
may have been Jayasinha’s full brother. There was .hus 
the enmity of step relation too see 8.L Ind. Vol. I page 41). 
If we place the founder Vishnuvardhana's reign in 615 
A. D this Vishnuvardhana’s reign and Jayasinha's death 
would fall in 713 A. D. Lalitaditya'* whole digvijaya 
endod before 712 A. D. tho date of the conquest of Sind by 
the Arabs as wo have stated in Kashmir history. This 
may at first sight make the story of LnlitSditya’s coming 
to the south improbable. But as thoro is only a difference 
of a few years we hold that Vishtuivardhana the founder’s 
reign may well bo placed in 605 A. D. According to Dr. 
Fleet who takes Vishnuvardhana the founder's rulctobegln 
in 615 A. D. Kokkili came to the throne in 709 A.D. (For ho 
takes for Jayasinha 30 years ). And this date 709 A. D. 
also fits in with LalitSditya’s conquest of tho south.* 



The ilokaaia the KJitaran|4 i aic at toltowa .— 

ip«r i rjanTtVwron? 

n'seinprni: eghtr ftwmiim ■ i«I*i ipr jar ftr ii* > • ^•ti'V*'" v 
nra-T!Txcr,t» I rtffS =*i'St mu wrirt ftfw n snr- «-i— <■ 

Tjc liansawr Stem Ms. we ihink. wranllv ..J In - ootc Mr* that (hl*«ui« a 
VlaMrakEIJ la<J». In the MahariaSlra I3« lm.lv nil iuwciw and me 

KiahP a* alar had yrt lo rUr lot U«v one to l»w.r atl.r 7>» A. D. Tlic Chilulva tint 
•niiastm VU»VldUr» <*Uo "**• ha»e probahlv beonlBeriaun at lliii bit <n 
Kincbi lief CUli’oi ll*»WT>. Thr «tnH &• Vir*dby» OTn mdlcaW. Hut Uhu. 

Jtia crowd IheEislernGhania into V«»*i eounlrr. TMw Milt »>« tot* crowd 
-h.tht. ioi ™< mu VUoetiMtlan Iren. Unui or from K.ieor .idr A Valla Kainau 

auren wcuWaMin proroMi indicate »n e»itn CWbaM* *tKt» l« ilm w«r. *«>;- 
rl»'tr»*r«*Uln and Kamila by lantmcor in modern laonnan thrr «rr« Soorltrn 
Mahntta country people. North and South ind; appeal thru at now dlllcrMliated n 
l>* matter ol Pa.dal. .ml -> r.id noi wondc «ai Uii» Balia nuron prwtnud berteli 

Prior < LaMadilra and did him aomaic. S it .nntar. lo hare her* a ioi.ni ladr afco 

Irc-w Biialaranb.t a&3 She mud have been .0 Iron, iaMriptiolM 1 U 0 n iJc »ai a Uep- 
■O.r tr lo l>« laal king iavaamha and hr' oh! d K0* Kotki.i w»» a totl.kretkor cl ih» 
loiincr III* •>. 1. In. Ilallndi Vo* I. p. a|>. 
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The next disputed succession appears to he that of 
Tadapn. King Ammaraja (no. 16) left a child son and he 
was set aside by one Tsdapa who 6eems to be an outsider. 
Adding up the reigns of the intervening kings who appear 
to have mostly enjoyed long rule we have from 8 to lti i. - 
for 9 reigns 222 years and adding 703 A. D. the beginning 
of 8 we have 925 A. D. approximately for ihe usurpation 
of Tadapa. But ho was promptly set aside after one month's 
reign by a younger son of Bhlina the 14th king who must 
have been a sardnr of the kingdom enjoying a few 
villages. After 11 months ho was himself set aside by 
another and belter claimant to the throne Yudhamalla » 
son of king no. 17. He reigned for 7 years. But he too 
was supplanted by another still better claimant viz. a 
brother of Ammaraja, the last king no 17. The expression 
used here is very important fix. argil:. This 

is wrongly translated as “ba*iDg expelled him from the 
country for in a similar previous mention, the words 
<T*J v 'trat| alone are used. Hence CTjpt does not go with the 
previous word but with the following. It means reaccord- 
ing to our view "eaminy from the mother country" t I 1 
Maharashtra. The Eastern Chilukyas were Mahirastitra 
in origin and had full intercourse with their parent land 
A younger brother of Ammaraja must have sought fortuue 
ir. Maharashtra and gained some jaghlr there. Whan he 
found his brother dead mid his throne the subject of disput- 
between rival claimants he returned and succeeded as the 
rightful claimant to the last king undisputed. This 
happened 8 years after 925 i. e. in 933 A D. The line con- 
tinued unbroken for three generations further. He 
himself ruled for 12 years, his son Amma II 25 years 
and another son of his by another wife and hence half- 
brother of the lost king rulod for 3 years. Here nn 
explanation is necessary how DanSrnava who appa- 
rently is an elder brother of Amma II succeeded before 
him. We think the facts must have been as follows 
■ChSlukya Bhiraa his father came as we have said from 
tho Deccan to claim his right to the Vengi throne as 
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brother of Aroma I. He was most likely a jaginUr in tho 
Deccan. His eldest son he must have left to continue hi* 
Jagir there. Having succeeded in getting the throne of 
Vengi he married Loka Mahfidevi a Chola princess probably 
and had by her Amina II who succeeded to the throne 
of Vengi getting also the name of Amina. He apparently 
died childless. His elder brother Dftn&rnava, therefore, 
gave up his jagir in the Deccan and came to the throne ci 
Vengi. He reigned for 3 years only. Clearly enough his 
claims were contested and gave pretext to the Chola 
rising power to overthrow him. The Vengi kingdom 
remained without a king for 27 years. This explains the 
interregnum as also the coming to the throne of Danarnava 
later than Amma IL His son Saktivarman however 
succeeded in establishing eventually his claim as we see 
fuither on. Now the grant says M by the evil turn of 
fortune the Vengi country was without a king for -7 
years." Thus 12 + 25 + 3-40 years after 933 A. D. i.c. in 
973 A. D. this interregnum began and lasted till 973+27 - 
1000 A. D. What the cause of this interregnum really was 
it is difficult to surmise. Perhaps the disputes between 
rival claimants still continued and civil war was still 
raging, or the now rising power of the Cholas laid the 
kingdom waste. But a marriage relation between Chola 
and Vengi gave Vengi a further lease of life. The line 
was again established by Saktivarman a son of D&nanripst 
the last king. Ho roigned 12 years and his brother Vima- 
laditya 7 years and his son Rajaraja 41. 60 years bring* 
the end of the reign of R&jarftja to 1060 A. D. His son 
born of AmmangA daughter of Rajcndm Choda and there- 
fore himself called Rajcndra, after 15 years' rule of an 
uncle and one year’s rulo of a brother gave the kingdom to 
his son named Vlrachoda *l*o bom of a Chola princess in 
Saka 1001 i. e. 1079 A. D. Now from the above data we get 
1076 A. D. a difference of three years only. These 3 years 
may oither be added to the interregnum or to the initial 
date of Kubja Vishnu vardhana or may be due to the 
residue months and days of intervening rulers which are 
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given only In whole years. The - beginning of the Eastern 
ChSlukyn rule undor Visbnuvardhana may thus be taken 
ui any date between fi05 A. D. and 615 which last however 
tallies well with a grant of this very king In 632 A. D. 
in the 18 th year of hi* reign made on account of an 
eclipse in Sravano (see Ind. Anti. Vol NX p. 13). 

The political history ot the Eastern Chslukyas does 
not seoni lobe very disturbed and they enjoyed a long rule 
from 603 A. D. to 1078 A. D. when they were merged into 
the new risen power of the Cholas. Their rule extendod 
much beyond Vengi itself which is now a small town 
( Podda V«gl ) botwoon the Godavari and the Krishna. 
They must have been lords of Kalinga also i. o. tho 
territory to tho north of theGodavaii as far as the confines 
of modern Orissa. Raja-Mahondri was founded by the 
Eastern ChMukya later king named Amm* called also by 
the biruda Rajnmahondra. However, Kalinga seems to 
have had during this period a dynasty of Its own called 
in their inscriptions the Oanga family. It must be noted 
that Kalinga is an ancient name and Vengi is much later 
Kalinga like Maharashtra is said to be composed of three 
countries and hence the nmno Trikalinga which by 
l'rakrit phonetic change has become Telanga of the 
modern times. This Trikalinga is expressly mentioned 
In a grant'of Vijayaditya t S. I. In. Hultzsch Vol. I. p. 45) 
aa under tho king Cbalukya Bhlma. The expression is 
’rf J l T which shows that Vengimandala was 
considered distinct from Trikalinga. Vengi must, therefore, 
lie taken to mean primarily the eastern const district 
between the Godavari and the Krishna and Trikalinga 
meani Kalinga to tho north of the Godavari, Andhra inside 
the Ghauts and Ganjam, in which extended territory the 
Telagu language is still spoken ( we will speak of Andhra 
1 « i special note ). The Eastern ChSlukyas bad also rule 
in the western Madras districts though not towards the 
south "f the Krishna as they must hove been opposed in 
early days by (ho Pallavas and later on by Cholas in this 
direction- These districts were latterly a subject of dispute 
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between the eastern Chalukya* and the Rattas e the 
Rsahtrakuta kings of Malkhed who were then supreme in 
Maharftshtra. The Chalukyas thus fought often with the 
G argue in KalinEa and tho Raehtrakutas in the western 
districts. Their kins Chalukya Bhlma is said In » grant 
to have fought 108 battles and to have built 108 Siva 
temples. Another king is said to have even taken the 
capital of Krishna and burnt it ( S. I. Ins. Vol I p. 39 ) 
Tho eastern ChSlukyaa thus kept up their prestige 
for valour. 

The Eastern Chalukyas probably spoke Kanarese while 
the Trlkal Ingas i. e. Kalinga. Andhra and Ganjam spoko 
Tolagu and the southern country spoke Tamil The 
Eastern Chalukyas. in the beginning however.for some years 
mu si have spoken a Sanskrit-born Prakrit Aryan language. 
They also appear to have kept up marriage relation 1 - with 
the Maharashtra and Central Indiau Aryan families A 
curious fact to bo noted in this connection is that in a 
grant of VijaySdltyn (S. In- Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 40) we 
are told that a village was granted to a sardar whose 
family name was Pnttavardhana whioh family came down 
from the time of the founder Kubjavishnuvardhana. Now 
this name "Pattavardhana" is a Maharashtra name and 
still survives among Marathas, Brahmin* and other castes 
also. This Pattavardhana family in tho grant appears to 
have been Ksbatriya, as the names of the persons in it arc 
Somadityn, Kuntaditya and so on. It was a family of 
warriors of long-standing. In a grant of the same Chalu- 
kya king Narendra MrigarAja, the “Ajnyapta" or com- 
mand-giver is said to he his brother Nriparudrn of the 
Haihaya family (S. I. Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 341 The 
word brother here must of course mean son of his maternal 
or paternal auut. The Ch&lukvas clearly thus married 
into the Haihaya Kalachuri family of Central India. It 
need not bn surmised from this that they refused to marry 
into tho Chola. Pandya and other Dravidian families. 
F or these too had become included by this; me ( about the 
10th cor.tury) Into tho solar aud lunar race- and the last 
W 
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Eastern ChSlukya king die marry a daughter of tho 
jHiwerful Chola king* now assigned as stated above to the 
hoIi- race But vve may believe that in the beginning for 
some time at least the Foistem Chalukyas must have 
confined themseve* to marriage with well-known Aryan 
S'hHtriya ftr.iilir* of Maharashtra and the north, they 
l . i iag tnem-elves *cill . n their Kaliatriya descent. 

\ *rw remarks may be maJe on the form of adminis- 
tr.tior. It was apparently entirely northern. The word 
I >r lowest revenue division is vishaya and not nadu the 
I'.-:»vidi»:i w ord. \ village is always said to be situate in 
3h md such a vishaya. Secondly the AjnaptS or issuer 
• if the command of grant is some prince but in one it is 
■ aid to be Paneha PradhSnas nnsMtai:). This is a remark- 
able change. We hear for 1 the first time the word s»tR 
Pradhana, so much used in later Maratha history. The 
ministers are not eight but five ; who they were cannot 
be dimmed. The words Mantrl, Amatya and Adhyaksha 
are by this time left behind and may have got into special 
signification*. Thirdly, the grants are addressed to 
PAshtrak jca-l’rnmukhSn Kutumbinah 

r ; JWR n ni'*». N*o* this word vjfzsnyiyj is 
singular in these Eastern Chilukya grants and is not to 
be found in any other grant* of the ancient kingdoms of 
India What does it mean? It is translated as “ heads of 
provinces" by the Ind Ant. Bat this is not quite accept- 
able. A vishaya or Tehsil is the lowest division and 
above it comes Rishtra I r= ) or Bhukti and soon. 

The word R3shtra too occurs in these grants c. g. Krama 
Rfcsbtra and apparently shew* a division larger than a 
vish. ya. Rfishtrokutn ordinarily moans head of a province 
hot Rr.shtrakutas cannot come under vishayae. Of course 
here we have a distinct clue to the fact that RSshtrakuta 
is not the name of a family as many think or thought but 
it ii the name i f an office and Is the exact equivalent of 
the modern Dchuiukh. Deshmukh and Deshpande (head 
patl! and sad writer I are higher officers of the District, 
not 'lie halJ- a The RSsltrakQU family of Mnlkhed, 
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therefore, as*we shall state in their history has merely ..:i 
official position name changed into a family surname ■.* 
Prabhu, Deshmukh and Sempati (Nenvi) etc hnvabncome 
in later MarStba history. But what we urge here is that 
as Rsstrakufu office cannot come under vishaya, lUshtrr.- 
kutahad already become apparently the name of local 
official families of Marathas. Deshmukhs in Vongi 
were usually Marathas and it is probable that tinder t o 
Eastern Chalukyas.the Dravidian country must have been 
assigned to RSshtrskita or Maratha families as hereditary 
Patils in the same way as in the Deccan The grants are 
thoreforo addressed to the inhabitants of the vishaya 
of whom the RAshlrakutas were the leading families. 
However, whether Rnshtrakuta indicates Maratha people 
or not. this word Rashtrakuta occurring in the eastern 
Ch&lukya grants throws full lighten the originofthe name 
of Gvf? and shows that it means nothing more than t 
revenue official like the Deshniukh o! modern days. 

The Eastern ChSlukya king* wore worshippers of -Sira 
They usually had long rolgti' luting apparently well b - 
haved (or in the absence of a truthful and detailed bis- 
torian liko Kalhaiia they appear to be so from the in : - 
criptions and grants which only eulogise their merits'. 
They observed Hindu religious practices rigorously an I 
were strict enforcers of ' arna*rama. They wore usually 
educated persons, one king especially was proficient in 
mathematics and hence was called Our, aka. The pedi- 
gree of the family derived from Yaduvamsa does not 
appear in their grants till about the 10th century when 
they appear to have entered Into marriage relations wit : 
the Cholas who were now assigned to the solar race. Thi» 
Yaduvamsa pedigree is neither taken from the Mah&bhS- 
rata nor the Bhfigavata and U a riddle as discussed in 
detail in our note. 

The Eastern Chalukya kings took the title usually f 
MaharAja. some adding MahSrajSdhirAja, Pannosvnra 
and Parama BhatUraka. Their favourite Biruda was 
Vishama-Slddhl taken by the first king Visbnuvnrdbanu 
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(moaning the conqueror of strongholds or difficult places). 
They sometime* called themselves tho A*r a/a of some- 
thing like the early Western Chalukyas: hut they gave 
up the title ofVallabha which was now appropriated, so to 
speak, by Maharashtra kings namely those of the Rishtra- 
k*"ta family, following the usage of the Early Ch&lukyaa 

Lastly, it would be interesting to notice a few further 
f. icts mentioned by Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Eastern 
ChSlttkyaaOnd. Ant. VoL XX). Firstly the seal of the 
Eastern Ch&lukyas contained the legend Sri Tribluivanan- 
kusa ( Mf ) always. The last grant of Virachoda 

however shows above it a boar— the usual Lanchana — half 
standing half coucb&nt, to the proper left* Sun and Moon 
umbrella, concbshell, doubledrum and two Chauries ; and 
the lower part an elephant, an ox-goad; an erpanded water- 
lily and a devico resembling the letter q. These latter are 
omitted in seals on other grants. The Chellur grant of 
Virachoda enumerates the Chftluky a ensignias, the white 
umbrella, the single conohshell. PanchamahU-Sabda, 
Paliketana, double drum, boar crest, bunch of feathers of 
peacock’s tall, the spear, the throne, the Makaratoratia, 
golden sceptre, GangA and Yamuna and others unspecified 4 
A similar list occurs in the Gonga grants of Kalinga 
Nagara. Their importance and meaning which i* a 
riddle to many including Dr. Fleet we will try to eluci- 
date lator on. Golden coins of these Eastern Chalukyas 
are found even in Arakan. 

What became eventually of the Eastern Chalukya line? 
The kingdom of Vcngi of course disappeared under the 
Chola supremacy. Some lator Chalukyas, however, still 
ruled there. They claimed descent from tho child son of 
Amina I who was set aside by Tsdap*. He was not killed 
and he grew somewhere and had many generations after 
'.•ini. The last Malla Vishnuvardhana has left an inscrip- 
tion dated 1202 A. D. Some Chfllukya kings or chiefs are 
found in the west to the south of tho Tungnbhadra also. 

• The r«lc.Y«nt jo i= the Chellur *r»nt ruy b« <uiird h«rt. Spewing o* **« 
or.iiiu*. founder of the ChJiukyii tict vlJ. w*» tarn *n orptur of CM 

v ifWr M“«rn it ;* s^d ^ r«tr^fwr^f: ** faifor 

T >r ' M )raty*i mitts* »wn 

ffi rrsn mcm’v* rrrrr* l # -PHi-tf f* 
enrrrc TT*rnf™i vnrmRf 

• •wurr. (S. I. Ic. HuJwli VoL I p. 54). 
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BASTE RX CHXLUKYA PEDiGRBE. 

( A* given by Hultech in South Ind. Ini. Vol. I p. SI and with ita 
uiLcr dates as proposed by Dr. Fleet Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 12 and 283. ) 



S. 489-567 A. D.— Kirtlvano.ui (Wetiern CbBlukya) 



Siuyfliraya Pulakethiti II 
the areat Western CbSlukya 
of 610 A. D. or532*aka 



1 Kulijs Vishouvardliuna 
IS yean. 526-514 saku <H.) 
538-656 taka F.) 



7 Jayasinba I 3J yrt. 'aka 541-377 (II.) 3 Indrora a 6 months wily 

JO yr.. 356 585 uka (F.) 

1 Vlshriuvardhaiik II, 9 yra. 577-586 -aka (H.) 58A-5i4 ink. (P.) 
3 Mangi YurorSK 25 yr*. 386-611 *aka <H-> 395-619 >ak. (F.) 



6 Jayasmha II 8 ' tshp 

IS yr*. 611-624 wkn<H.> 37 yr*. 62 
r 619-632 uka (P.l <w 632- 



4 taka (H.l 37 yr*. 625-662 uka (H.) 625 sak* ill.) 
aka (P.l e* 632-669 saka(F.) 632 taka (P.) or 

| 703 A. D. iH.) 7C/9 A. D. (F.) 

9 Vijaysditya I BhattSraka 
18 yr.. 642-680 .aka IH.I or 669- 6S7 inka (Ft 



M vrs- 



10 Viihouvardhana IV 
36 yr*. 680-796 aaki (H.) or C87 722 taka <F.) 

11 Vijaysditya II dta* Nartmdra Mrigliriia 
-rs. 716-761 'uka IH.) or It vr*. 722-766 fako tF.l 



12 Kali.- mb toward liana V 
1<£ yr*. 744-766 *aka (H-I or 766-67 iaka (F.> 



lSUm'aka Vijaysditya III Ynrarlja YulbSm«l\* 

4* yr*. 766-809 .aka (H. VikramSditya I 

or 767-811 iaka<F.| | IS Tadoj.a 

14 Chalukya Db! nt ■» Droharjnnu one moato 81S taka 
JO yra, 80J-S39 *aku (H.) or S1I-S41 ‘aka < F .) 

21 Yudhnmailo 

I I 7 yr*. *48-833 

15 V ijayjdlty.1 iv KolUblnsanda or 19 Vlkramfiditya 

Kaliyartwaoka 6 month* 1 yr- 847-848 -aka (H-) 

'»ka 840 (H.) *r 841 'aka (P.) 849 -aka (F.) 



Amnia I Vish^ovartlbana VI alias Raj Mahendra 
7 yra. 840 447 -aka (H-I or *41-848 -aka IF.) 



1? Vijaysditya dc Eela 
child mi aside by 
Tldap.i 848 sakn <F.| 



ka (H.) or S41-84S iako IF.) 

22 Chalukya Bhimn II Vlsh.lll 

'laud* Mabendrl; son of 
>ta 20 Bhlma -jueen MelarobaU yr«- 

S3I-867 taka Of.) 



24 Dln&rnavn or Danauripii 
3 yr*. 892-393 snku |H.) 

Imerregnu.n tor 87 year-. 



23 A anna II Viu.yadn.va 
non of q. Loka Xlnbide»i 
25 yr*. 867-892 i.l. iH.) 
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Here ends the first section so to speak of the Eastern 
Chilukya pedigree, a section which is essentially Decoani 
or Mah&rAahtri or rather Kannada Mar&tha. The date 
cf the ooronation of Amina II is distinctly given in one 
grant of his and it is Saka 867 Marga. V. 13 Friday etc. 
w ' ich corresponds with Friday 3th Dec 915 A. D. ( Fleet 
Ind. \nU Vol. XX p. 271). 

Wn now go on to the second section of the Pedigree. 

II 



24 Dlnarnav.'. 



Inierregiurai lor 

27 years 

25 Saktivamian or ChSlukya C&A&dr* 26 Vlm*l5dltya vn. Suad&fft 
l n yn. 925-93? **ka <H.) 926*938 «ka <F.) eUior »f Rajeadra Choda 

ofSuryav&msa 7 yrs. 
937-944 “^ka <H.> 
998-MS (F.) 

I 

»: Baj»ra>i l Vl«bnuv. VIII V|jay«di«y:a VII receive 

r. Ammang* Devld <•( Rujvodm <3 imU Vangl from HaJo.:ilra Ctiod* 

. hU r*pb«w If. yn. 

■^5-1(100 **ka (H.) 

Rajsndft Clnda or KuHottungadeva arcaded Oboda 
• .rone ur Kflnr;« m. Madhursntaici d. oi Rajcndra Chnda 
gave Veogi to ins uncle So. 28 (41 yrs- 986-1055| 

Vitiranu Cliod i 19 Rojaraja I! JO Vlr* Choda, 

l« tfceCliods kingdom 1 yr. 1000-1001 .-aba ill Vishnu*. IX 

(.lscemled the tbr>no 
in sakn 1(I01| a grunt 
in hiS Slss year 
(lli !2 iakui is found. 

in ihoChollur grant the coronation exact date of (30) 
Vlrachoda it given as Saka 1001 Dhidra|.ada V,.dyal3. 
Thur*duy corresponding to 23 August 1078 A. D. Thursday 
(Fleet Ind Ant Vol. XX page 784). The coronation 
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dat« of Rajaraja the first isaiso given in a grant of lii:. and 
is equivalent to 16th August 1012 A. D.* 



■jrr- 



•Tho kings wlik Chri.linu «> d in f-.r iLr cnc o: i:li r.-u 
lie Riven at follows from Fleet** pm *r It. . Am. XX p. i'? .— 



may 



1 Vixhiiiiv.inllarn ... 633 A t' 
3 Jayaainlkii ... ( >63 , 

3 IndrarSjj ... M3 _ 

< Viabnuvarillian* II ... 672 ,. 

S Mangi Y'sivaraj* ...696 

Jayaslnhj II ._ 109 .. 

7 Kokkili .„ ;os . 

$ Vishnu, ardhaia III. *46 
9 Vl>*yadity* I ... 76i _ 

10 Vlshnuvardhana IV.. *89 .. 

11 Karsndra Mng»ruji 

or Vijayldl.ya II ... 8i3 . 
1 ! Kalirishnu. , . ».u 

13 GuoakaViJayidityaUISSS . 



11 ChBlakyi; Bhln . 1>I* A. P 
Kollabigital., vi<,>- 
diiy* IV ... Jia .. 

!■ Amina I Vi, hour. VI. its:. „ 

1? B#t:,Vij*j-«dity . I Mr, .. 

I* TSd.ipa ... W 3 ., 

IS Vlkraniadilja II ...K6 ,, 

W Ph:ra:i III ... *S7 

!1 rulhSaalU 934 _ 

Si Amina II Vi>«. VI ... 970 .. 

“1 Dunlrnava ... 973 H 

Interregnum for 30 jr». 1003 * 

il Sabiivarma 1015 _ 




NOTES 

I-THE CEASDBAV AMsa PEOIOBEE IX LATP.K ClIALUKVA CR&STS. 

Thu Bniustipuadi grant of Vlmaladitya <Ep, Ind- VoL VI p. i51> 
B iv«. the Chandravaipsa a> follows; I (1) Bruhmft (S) MSDami HOB «ra 
(Si M'Kin (*) SJ 13) X«T*r \«l *ro (7l HT (‘) Tsiiti wm *Wli (»> ”” 
»*,' (10) w-i (11) rrdflt <» 2 > f'wfo (13) rmr* tU) 

Jim (I3t »*><t (16) *r:fa i <1?1 »OTI* (18) ®Tjt-r (191 *31* (»») •(*» 
(Jl) i£ft -f'«> •J’onrrfr nnwffnfer-j: (23) st'otoi <24i 4m 
<*5> sic-1 (Sii> 4T ipnmr«:4ft i "nvrr t*t» i f>«i «OKif)ini *:t «•- 
HW n'-i'i ■'•rs (2.1 <*») aftx (29) (30) (VNi (31) 

(52) B^frooi rs^T-TTO (33) 'll-*! (34) *Wt)1 (33) a'rah' (36| s<n» 
(3?) ip*, i3S) ftf-artTP (3»)7TT(‘0) five son* and srj* praised (-11) ■! ra- 
il.-- ;i:t T'iVl (S3) (44) -?$T (45) «*"!»«! (*6) WWf« (4?) 1J~'. II 

* g TT : xr ■ 4 *s9'- | jn*ipT-ty**M4i% X®*'/? *•('( isf-i ferret 

*^r itc. 

csuupiriu*; this :i*t with that gwon in the Mab&bb3rat;i we rin<l 
many name* common. But ibere are some material differences. They 
arc a* follows:- Mbh. Cb. 93 gives the line with =3-l3f-jf>«*r. From him 
wo have The line then goes to TwUJTr who performed 

throe jj'ihv. This makes ?VSKa the same a* that of the snreo hut this 
i* a m.stoko; for the s-sibre of «HT* who performed three V&K l» 
trffftfirerefcr: : while thl6 rrehsfT is son ofi*. From s-ni-re. we have 
(Tl o Voor'! und rmH of the inscription -re p-r- 
b’p*a mistake of reading). Than we have inWW-»re>l«-ai«i'fl'l-*Tlr- 
1,1,4 r — ((» the inscription *o4re and *ff(S are omitted). Then we 
havo v^ri»-i«llOT-Y^^->rf'«-OLWJl*l^Wnr "i* «r“ four wo have 
torpor -eMnre. and 'ey* which does not appear to he n mistake of 
adding). Matinim marrying =T**Tf >s also mentioned in both. Then 
wo have Tn-r'<l^W^-«TT- (Hero wo have TT-rc* and 4Rf instead of the 
Urn two). Bhar.ita performing WI4': on the banks of the Yamuna and the 
Canges i. mentioned in both cod is the story of the rnrex repeated. From 
Uto wo have (Here we have 

nearly th< -amo names but strangely there is no je In ’he inscription). 
From ft wo have (Ifwetuko jt to be 

we have two omitted hero flu and wet). From Jfag we have 
r^T^TSfC -in -Si'S* - -ifijB-c -TfYfdl-irefel** . (The names in both are rhe 
same). From here there is complete divergence. Mbh. gives ttrSi-t 
5I*l-f^-K-{ht}^*l ; while the inscription gives 7pr«-tfST-T?tT?*-lH -i't. 
And from SRT'ft’ tb“ hne goes at once to jfgs of the 6tb century j eon 
temporary perhaps of fs. the famous kitig of «>lT"ff«inM whose minister 
was rr and who Carrie 1 away eme-wr daughter of trohr kingnf 

Chain. Whence iv this genealogy glvon in the 10th century derived T 
Ofcours* the difereno from Mhb. is not strange. Some PurJna must 
have h*-'i followed : which we cannot yet say. 
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II— AHDIIRA 

If— 4&DHBJU 

Who were the Andhra*? Where was th* Andhra coentry T1i«hv 
iuestion* are interesting and we proceed to solve tlwoi 
The Aodbr.iv were a welt-known ancient people, different from 
the Dfgvida* >o the days of «b* last recosting of the MahlbhKntta 
i. e. about JW B- C\ Moreover in the MahUbbXrMa Bhlfthma parva li-t 
of Indian people*, they are mentioned In th* north tinder the Aryan aui 
mixed Aryan peoples and not among the m lech has of the south such a* 
Dravtda, Kerala, (lioln etc. Wo therefore take It that in 300 B. C. Andhra 
had comr entirely under Aryan influence while the territory smith of 
the Krishna had not Andhra it now looked upon as the territory on 
the east coast between the Godavari end the Kritho* Butin Muhs- 
bbflrata days it denoted the Country above the Eastern Ghats. Aryan* 
appear to have settled in it from Ko^ala or Nagpur and Raipur. Kal icga 
was also early Aryonlttd and it may be possible that the 
Aryans went into Andhra from Kalinga. but wo prefer to hold that th« 
Aryan* penetrated into the Andhra (Warangnl) country from Ko*aht 
as there is no mountain to cross here. Now Andhra even In If *114*11 
Tvoug's days was the name of the country above iho Eastern GKum 
and the Veogt country tract -long the coast between the UodA.ur and 
ill* Kriah’.i.i is died by bim Ubarmk-taka (Amnraotl). In short \>ngl 
m distinct from Trikulimr*. 

Having »hcwa that Andhra was always the country ab-.rtln* 
(•huts, we nay state that tho Andhra people were principally Ary at* 
Even now the ethnographical characteristics of iho Andhra 
Brahmins and Kvhathyoa are distinctly Aryan. The Brahmins 
of Andhra or Tclangnn* still continue marriage relatione with rhe 
Brahmins of the Docoau .aid ht&CO they must have been one with the 
Uoccan peop'.o. The Andhra kings who became powerful and conquered 
Piitaliputn appear to u* to be thu* mixed Aryan* and not L>ra» idiau* 
and they conquered Paitban and MahArilshtru also. Their capital i* 
said to bo Dbann-katakS, which country too must have been coniuerrd 
by thorn .mci hor.ro i-.s evcntuul inclusion in the Andhra territory. We 
have therefore distinguished the Andhras freen the southern Drav.tU* 
«ndw« hold that tbej w*re mo r* Aryftu than the latter, i.«. no* only the 
Brahmin* but the middle d^ee peoples aleo in Andhra were mixed A ry*n*. 

The tndhru*. developed a fine literature of their own under the 
Eastern Chllukya patronage aod fhelr ancient work. '^The translation 
of tho Mahabhul »^a• , in Telumi is dated the 10th Century A. D. and l> 
said to bo highly poetical. Like the Tamils of tho further south, the 
Ariilhr** too distinguished themselves for learning and even now the 
Andhra Brahmins are burned Vaidikas. They ar* usually Waives %nd 
rarely Velsbpaviis * circumstance which wc shall try to explain later 
on. What language ifose Andhra* originally spoko we discuss in 
the nert note. 
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HI— ARVAK *DV*»CIC IXU iix rit INDIA. 

India to th« south of the Nerbudda divide, na«H Into two natural 
portion* the first ©onai-tiiur of Bcrar. the N, • -tti Slate .cl the Bombay 
Doronn : and the eeoond consisting of wh o is practically the present 
Madras Presidency. The former i« usually called the Deccan while tha 
Inner Is called south India. The laugr.nge in the tirst is generally 
Marathi with tha exception of Andhra In tho south cast and of tho 
Southern Marstlta country in tha south-we.!. Tit* Deccan, as we have 
-hewn, wan originally sparsely populated ly. iiboriginies nod hence the 
Aryan invaders who settled the country gave their language to it. Did 
the Aryans advance Into Andhra and the Kacnrese portions and into tho 
country southwards of both? Did they idv - nee in sufiicicnt numbers so 
-i» to impress their lanittiiiite upon the people ' If so. why docs not their 
languago now prevail there - We will try to’.inswer these uucstlons in 
this note its there Seems to lie a great deal of harmcs* on this subject. 

The Plindja* are tho sootherr.-n o-t Indian i-oople throughout 
ancient Indian liieraturc. They were known to Mcgastbcrea whose 
account of them shows that they were believed to be mixed Aryans and 
Dra vidian". Wo may, therefore, believe that the Ary ans in small num- 
bers did go right upto Cape Comorin sometime before Buddha and im- 
pressed their religious thought, not their iMiguag-, upon the people. The 
PSndyi* irre frequently mentioned In the MahlibUrata but llteir name 
does II >i, strangely enough, ocour In the Bli-hmaporv. li-c of Indian 
peoples. Probably thoir name 16 given Dfuvtda which heads the li't 
of the southern mUchhue and the Pfludyxs "ere unquestionably Dra- 
vidas par excellence. 

I he Aryan Settlement of the Deoc a- tr.'lr place nfter tins aod in 
sulheteut numbers so as to Improes not ou'.y l! ■ Ary nr. religion but also 
the Aryan langu.igy upon tin few pei.pl- ~ | > v.er> tli.ro. And this 
advance torn place probably after Buddha I I are M egatthenes. Far 

(lie MahSbliSrata which we place "bout ?50 B. <’. include- ill the people 
in the Deccan tu the list of northern-, peoples described ns Aryans 
and mixed Aryans, Even Andhra and Kuntala are in this list besides 
MnliSrHshtrn proper which is covered l y Vidharbh". A-maka. PSndu- 
r iShtra. Goparishtra and Mallarnshtra Hr believe that the people In 
Andhra and in Kantala who ut prosea: speak the Telagu and the 
Kamiv-i sjioke then the Prnkr.t Aryan language as we shall presently 
show. We toko it that this advance look pl ace after Buddha because 
■« find many persons, specinlly the common people, professing the 
Buddhistic faith. 

In the days of Bindusflra eon of Chuudragupta the Aryans made 
conquests further south and established priccipillttos os faros the 
Penttar tn the east and tile northrrn boend-.ry of the present Mysore 
state in the west. Mr. Krlsluasvnmi Aiyangor following and agreeing 
with Sir Vincent Smith says In his ‘Beginnings ofScottli Indian History' 
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recently published “The southern 'coutier of A-ckn’s empire may be 
ds-i'rliail as a line drawn from the Pennar river near Nellore on the 
•v*.t const to the river Knlyanapuri cm tbo west coast (about N.Lat. 14) 
which forms the northorn boundary of the Tuluvu country probably 
representing the old country of theS.iti>.i| utra. This boundary is sul>- 
stnntlally correct o«i the Information furnished by eplngrapby." This 
correctness is confirmed, adds Mr. Krishna. vnmi. “by what we are able 
io glean Irom Tamil literary source*. except mi the eastern point. The 
Tamil- marked out the limit of the Tamil land at Pnlikat” which b 
further sooth than Nellorr Thus from about 250 B. C to the tint 
CBOtnry A. D. the ace of Tamil poets. South India lipto Pulikat a little 
above Madras . a the oast and to about Bh&tknl on tho nest wav under 
Aryan dnttlniittnn. A fresh attempt wav made In push the Aryan 
settlement further south in the days of the Tamil poets themselves. It 
w;as defeated iii the cj-r-m portion near the Podyar Hill by the PJndyas 
but It was successful is the west where in Konklnsin the territory of 
the chief Nnnnon, "in the tir»t eentury of the OhHatlnii era was broken 
into by a r.ew people called Koiar mid Nnouan was ubtiously defeated." 
IS. Krisbuoavani’- beginnings of South India p. 83) Thus Konkannm 
above and below the shuts runic nlt.i jndtT Aryan uithienra ir. th. 
'lr-t century A l>. 

Now what will !* « Ideal nifpr.s. i» many l- that this part of 
South Indio not only came under the -way of the Aryai people but also 
under the influenced the Aryan language. It seem- .-tear from "Id 
Tamil poets that the language of thin [art "I South Iriiio wo- Aryan 
Tho Tamil pasts of the tint contury A D. nut only describe this part oa 
Yadukarmana. end c-f tbc Northerner.' ; civil icy. Iiut also call it Molt. 
P*> riant, the t is, the country uhcie the •fohn, hinguegt -ii.uig«» to 
aimther. Date page 84. At page?’ litt.^ • « r»..d t >t ll.e new Invaders 
were colled in Tamil joeuts VadaV. |.,.r(i i.- oorth-rti iurtUcritem) and 
YoirbaVadukan (or the r.ew northerners!. Further it i Slated that the 
M.ilajiiraun chtelof Muller defeated -ingle -handed the .!•«"** thut had 
laid siege to his fort Finally in summing this chapter on Aryan In- 
vasion of South India. Mr. Krish imsvsri Aiyousar says : “Tho Aryan 
invasion wrr.t ilons the western sit: ts avoiding Hat ill ranya as It is 
called by tho Tamils. Thts inference is supported by the fuel <i| lliut 
the Tamils regarded the land north i • I’ulll.ai o- /> ■ sitn in I'ibiivqim 
and (t| thoir regarding th. Dandirui.y t is the land of tho Aryena. 
Again in the chapter on the L>awr ' th- Christian er.hr observe* at 
page 1*8. “The northern frontier -f the Tamil and was held by 
Nonnan of the Tullu country in toe west and Pulli of Vengndnm 
(Tiropati) in the east, further north bt.i.i: mi land of the Aryav (Vadu- 
knrsi and Dandftranya." Thus it i- clc r front .nocii* Tamil literature 
taat from about 250 B.C. to the'flr-i rr.tur. A D. South India ns far »- 
Pulikat In the east and HUatkal in the itta wa under Aryan sway »nd 
spoke the Aryan language. 
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This v lew *•: Mr Kr:*tttia«vaini Aiynogtir ii support*! by epigrn- 
pble tvid«xfc« We Vn! inscription* in thU part of thorf*)otry recorded 
in Prakrit not only d wn t the drat century A I), Inu evoiuo the third 
and the country <*,.< ruled hv Kth.u rlya* who professed tha Vodie reli- 
gtoa Those kingdom* uregivon by Mr. Dubreuil in hio work “Ancient 
History of iha Decc.-!) - just published. The first inscription on a stupa at 
J.igayyi.jm.ba Kri-lin .. District) give* the name of a kin* called Ml* 
dlUtriputruSr; V.r- P ;rn>h.id.>ttii of the Ifcshrakus. in ar. alphabet which 
points to the Jra century A. D." |p. 86). Tho Inscription find. Ant. XI 
p. 234) is in Pro era. 2. The Dasunagaro Inscription <Ep- Kar. Vol- XI 
No. 161) m*’itloiv‘ .i people callwl Kaknyaa who intarni irried with the 
IkshvSkus. J. Th. Britutphaliiyaniis mentioned ia an inttoription *•< 
Jayavarnnii who ruled i Kudura ( Krishna District again ) are u 1-0 
Vodie Aryan-. This inscription is ia archaic Prakrit. ‘The language 
and phraseology o: the tnseription is sn similar to tho Xasik 
inscription- i Oinitnauptiir* Natakarpi and of Vasliishtiputra 
Pnlnmlyl I (in Jayavarman's date cannot have been distant 
freen ilia late of the«e two Andhra kings." I Kp. Ind. Vol. VII 
p. 313). 4 The next people are the SalaukJyuiias also u gotra 
name mentioned in au inscription found ut PeddaveggHVengll. Tb» 
piates of king Vint Dev ataman are in Prakrit also. |Ep. Ind. Vol. IX 
page 56). 5. The Vishnu Kundiias are mentioned in tho Kamatirth.iai 
grant (Rp. Itid. XT p. lili and other records. This name is also a gotm 
name which ha* now di-uppearod from the list of goirai. (Ootrs* it i» 
said In l)lurm*>as!r« »r a immmornhlo and maDy gotras have disappear- 
ed.) 6. The early Piilluvnc .il»o have left records in rrukrii a* we 
have shown tn the hod; of the hook. Lastly 7. the Kuitniabas of Vana- 
v«s| have also Jett earlv records which are in Prakrit These records 
prove that Kabatrlya Aryans ralcd in the frontier of the Tamil hind ami 
spoke an Ar;*' 1 '.onguAg* ii. Prakrit at lea*! in the higher rank*, via. 
the Brahmins, Kali itrl. »s and Vaisyns. 

The point we have further to urge is that tlie~e Arynn-Brahmins 
and Kshatrlva* were allied l the Deccan Aryans i.e. tho autostart 
of the Mamba* Of !b« modern day. Not only do these Aryan* I.e. 
Brahmins of AmUir.i a id Kanara intermarry with the Brahmin* of 
the Deccan but we find from an inspection of these Prakrit records rhat 
the language therein used is allied to lbs MahSrashtri. Thun the in- 
scription at Jagayy ipetan mentions Kamnkarathe the Rafraor RSshtrn 
r.l Kamaha. The w.ird R «'htrn belongs to tha MabHrishtrns anil points 
to this king t. lug n Maratha Kshatriya. Again the word Aptiio Instead 
of Attapo 'S.i ns. Atnumoi Is the Marathi word Spapa. So again tha 
inscriptied of the BrihatphaLysna Jayavarman uaes tho expression 
ntTetJTO for Sanskrit irr ry-5«r which is plainly Marathi. Hero wo have 
tho Marathi word tetri' for and tha word l TR for «R t* not mode'll 
TelBgu which ute* arcci hut is plainly 'he parent ofthc Marathi e*THT . 
The Inscription* )»*fly f, •> e Pallavas and tha Kadamhns about this 
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tin p «ii tho lint to tlic Srd oontnry A. D. <*r« in 1'raUrlt »td the re- 
rre-eutiitivc* of these are plainly the modern Marathi >nnlir» Plline 
and Kadam. 

The Prakrit inscription of the Kadamh.s on the Malavalh pillar 
especially leaves no doubt tha: MaliSrashtri mast have been *P"k*u so 
far south a« tlie iKirtliorn part of the present state of Mysore On this 
i nseription Mr. Nice at p»s« ti of hie introduction to the Ep. Kama. Vol. 
VII observe*; "Proto the script. stylo and situation of this inscription 
and the relationship of the donee. It is evidently not removed very far 
in time from the first in-eription of 84takiirut which precedes It. I hnvc 
therefore marked its date a> S50 A. I>. Ti e Prakrit employed is the 
Mntiarftshturt form, and Dr. Buhlcr considered the mecripiiou as evi- 
dence that this was already nt that time a cultivated language in lie 
south" Thus ingtriptkcttB indubitably prove that the Mahirftshtri 
in a cultivated form «h- spoken In the country no* the home of Kanu- 
rese ThU i» not to lie wondered at as this part of the country was 
ruled by Mah&rathis io the days of Ibe BStakarms and the Kadamtins. 
Even coin- bearing the legend in Prakrit =*tt t > t'X urrrfiB have been 
found in the wett ofOiltaMofg Mysore State. Not only this, tradition n> 
i.-.irdvd In the Ifariv.ini-u -hows lltQI tho kingdom of BanavAsi wa . 
originally founded by a son of Yaflil from a KSgtt wife and Bamivasi is 
described in the nariv.niea as ntuuled in >. fee. * «i’f • cd toil ./four ir 
Biiiiavvsi i» plainly the modern Kannrese country. Thus the country 
was rettled hy Mahdratms and was ruled by M»h3rath - down to thi 
days of K.id'itilrtO. It eeort* probable that alter their ride the languag. 
changed into Kuuarese umi-r the rule of the Gang.i- 

All these fuels are also admitted and recorded liy V. Kanaka -abhal 
In Ids* Tamils 1SOO years ago " At page i9 he ob-erres tbit the northeri 
limit ,.f TamlUmm was cn tb» east Ycrkudu or l'uhkal and that beyond 
was the country of the Vuduka*. The King of Eraini Nadu was also 
called the Chiol of the Vadukar*. It is evident therefore that nt thi 
early period the people north of TlrupMl mid those who resided In 
Mysore (noribi -poke nne end the same language Vuduki. Tho Kunare-« 
.■id tho Andhra* thut In those ancient days spoke according to our 
view a rorthern language which was MaharAtihtr. and «»re also related 
t« the Muhlirathis of the Deccan. The Nayakt and tlie Keddis are de- 
Mended from ancestors allied in rice nnd Inngangr tt< the ancestors of 
tte M arntbas. T he name Vadokur is even now applied to these and 
though Dr, Caldwell -aye that Vaduki meant old TeUgn. the older 
language of the Vadtikar- und the Andhra* must have been an Aryan 
language Mr. S. Krisbnnev .mi Aiyangar eipre<-«» bis opinion In con- 
nection with this subject n- follows: I have no doubt that the Andhras 

of the Miibsratta country were spoken of by the Tamils as Aryans. 
That would only coniirm tho present day notion that the language 
Marathi Is Itself called Aryan.” 




CHAPTER XII 

THE K ESAKI DYNASTY OF ORISSA 

We come next to the histroy of Oriwa or Odra as it is 
called in ancient Sanskit literature. We have a very 
interesting history of Ori&sa from the pen of that giftod 
author Sir William Hunter and we will follow him gener- 
ally except in a few points. Ilis research at the date of 
his writing his history is remarkably thorough while his 
manner of depicting scenes and events belongs to a higly 
imaginative writer. Sir William Hunter doubtless based 
the ancient history of Orissa on the palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the temple of Jagannath. the most famous 
temple of Orissa. 

According to Hunter Orissa is the Prakrit form of the 
word Odra-desa whioh is very plausible. Orissa is a strip 
of land bounded by the Sea on tho east and the Vindhya 
hills on tho west It extends length-wise from the-western 
most mouth of the Ganges to a remarkable lake in the 
south called the Ohllka laKe. This lake has been formed 
owing to the low level of the land, the water from the sea 
floing into it at tide-time. It is separated from the *e& 
by a narrow ridge of land formed by the deposit of silt from 
the mountains brought down by the big rivers of Orissa the 
chief of which is of course the MahSnadi. In this strip 
ofland owing to ite fertility immigrations have come in from 
time to time. The most ancient, one was that of the Aryans 
whose pioneers, the Brahmins, were conspicuous in founding 
settlements even in Dandakiranya. These Aryan Brah- 
mins soon imposed their religion and tboir language upon 
the aboriginal people who were non-Aryans and K&ivartas 
or fishermen by profession Odra naturally became a 
prosperous province but like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga it 
continued to be a banned land for pure Aryans. The 
Manusmriti mentions the Odras as mlechhas, and it was 
not considered proper for good Aryans togoto this country 
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After tho Vedic Aryan*, camo the Buddhist. We know 
that A=oka when he eon uered Kalinga farther south 
slaughtered many people and from that time by a revulsion 
of feeling became inclined towards the religion of 
non-slaughter Fr >r. 1 . is time i o. aboutSSo B.C. Buddhism 
reigned supreme in O i*sa for several centuries. Sir 
William Hunter re'utcs on the authosity of the palm-lea • 
records that this Buddhist native rule was supplanted by a 
king named Red-Arm **rar>j) who came about 323 A.D. and 
his descendants ruled in Orissa till 474 A.D. ( Huntor's 
Orissa Vol. I p 200 ) 

Who wore these inva :eis. Tho tomple archives call 
them Yavan3s and Hunter has no doubt that they wero so. 
He has given a mo.-t retailed history of the ancient Yava- 
nas or Bactrian Greeks who had kingdoms in the Pnnjah 
and who invaded Ayodhy.i and Mngadhn under Menander 
jn the second century B C. It is not improbable that some 
of these Yavana ad. ven .rers soiled down the Ganges and 
came f>y sea to Orissa in course of time. That there were 
Yavana kingdoms in che central parts of India is proved 
not only from inscriptions but from the Puranns them solve * 
Of the Kailakila or Kainkila Yavana« mentioned in the- 
Purinaa we shall speak later on. Her" It will suffioo to 
note that Yavana adventures, it Is not strange, founded, 
a kingdom in Orissa in about 320A.D. and continued to 
rule down to 474 A. D. These Yavanas were a maritime 
people and it is suppost d that under their guidance tho 
Hindus went to Java abou- this period. Whatever that 
maybe, these Yavanas appear to be Buddhists like the 
Kailnkila Yavanas of The Central Provinces. The fact is 
that foreigners whether in ..ant or present times are al- 
ways partial to Buddhism; because Hinduism is exclusive 
aud there is no ready admission to foreigners in its fold 
Sir W, Hunter (Uiribute.* this tendency to thohigher ethi- 
cal excellence of Buddhism But it seems that there was 
nothirg to choose etw«.m Hinduism and Buddhism of the 
fifth century A.D. sofa. uigher doctrines wero concerned 
and superstition was ,ss rempant in Buddhism as in 
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Hinduism at that time. But Buddhism wn* a proselytizing 
religion while Hinduism was not and hence Yavanas and 
Sak a* and others turned Buddhists sooner than Hindus. 
But it must he remembered that caste In the fifth century 
A.O. was as strong among Buddhists ns among the Hindus 
in Spite of the fact that Buddhiism started with the denial 
Of caste in the beginning. The sentiment of caste is bu- 
ried deep down the Indian heart and we see caste at the 
present day assert itself even among the Christian converts 
of the south. Under the influence of caste a new people 
though admitted to Buddhism or oven to Hinduism lived 
as a separate caste bound by interdiction of marriage with 
others among the hundred and one castes that already 
existed 

To return to tho Yavanas who conquered Orissa, they 
wore Buddhists and ruled tho country according to the 
chronicles till 474 A. D. These Yavanas or Greeks have 
left Buddhistic monntments in caves and in images of 
gods and men with Greek profiles unmistakably detectable 
as stated by arohicolgista a fact which well fits in with the 
view that these rulers were really Bactrian Greeks. This 
dynnnsty was overthrown by one Yay&tl Keaari according 
to the palm-leaf records in 471 A.D. The kings of this 
Kesarl line were worshippers of 6iva as elsewhere; though 
of course they reverenced Vishnu also as the All-preserver 
‘‘For 150 years Buddhism and Siva worship struggled for 
victory when the contest practically ceased. The reigning 
monarch was a worshipper of the all-Destroyer with Bhu- 
vane^vara tho temple city of Siva as his capital. Year 
after year the Buddhist hermits in their cnvo-dwolllngs 
ga/ed across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves towards 
the great towerof Siva slowly rising in tho distance. Of the 
7000 shrines which clustered rouud it, not more than 500 
or WK) survive. They exhibit every stage of Orissa art from 
the rough couceptlons of tho sixth century through the 
exquisite designs and the ungrudging artistic toil of the 
12 th. the exquisite friezes, scrolls, and carvings which 
adorn these long deserted walls," (Hunters Orissa YoM pp. 
233-234 ) 
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The chroniclos and Sir W. Hunterpleco the rise of the 
Saivite dynasty of Kesari kings in 471 A. D. But they place 
the success of Bhuvanesvara 150 yuan, later i. e. in 
about 624 A.D. It seems that this must ho put a little Inter 
still. As we have said before. Orissa was conquered by 
Harsha and was held under him. When liiuen Tsang 
visited the land, Buddhism was still supremo there. Here' 
cords "Tho people reverence tholaw. Thore are a hundred 
monasteries and 50 temples. Thoro woro myriads of Bud- 
dhists" (The fertility of tho land also is noticed by the 
Chinese traveller who remarks that the fruit here wore 
larger than elsewhere). It seems, therefore, that the Kosari 
dynasty though established was not yet powerful and was 
subordinate to Harsha. They must have assorted them- 
selves and their rolfglon, as elsewhere in India, after 
Harsha’s jleath. 

The dates of the building of tho Bhuvanesvara temple 
given by the palm-leaf records also support this theory. 
‘The founder began the lofty fane about 500 A.D. Two 
succeeding monarchs labourodon it and the fourth comple- 
ted It in A.D. 657." Thus tho completion of the tompleof 
Siva at Bhuvanesvara took place after Harsha’s death 
A slab inscription further recounts that a pious princess 
built another cloud-reaching temple with four beautiful 
halls to Lord Siva. "The only event by which the palm-leal 
records relievo the monotonous list of kings of tho ninth 
century Is tho erection of a Siva templo in Puri, the city 
which was destined. later on, to become the centre of the 
rival worship of Vishnu. This MSrknndoBvara temple in 
Puri was built by Kundala Kosnri in 811-829 A. D. (Puru- 
shottama ChanflrikS p. 31 quoted by Hunter p. 237 ). 

The Kesari kings were not only great builders of stu- 
pendous temples to Siva-templos the adornments of which 
are more decorous than those which in a sense disfigure 
the later tomples of Vishnu in Orissa; but they were also 
great restorers of the Brahmin religion. They invited and 
settled a colony of Brahmins from northern India in much 
the same way as orthodox kings in Bengal and elsewhere 
41 
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did later on. -‘‘The local legends and the palm-leaf records 
alike relate that the founder of the long-haired or Lion line 
imported ten thousand Brahmins from Oudh and endowed 
them with lands round Jaipur on the sacred Vaitaranl 
river. They professed the royal religion and were Saivites 
to a man. They found already settled Brahmins who 
were, however, once Buddhists. These latter were allowed 
to retain the title of Brahmins but they were interdicted 
all intercourse with the new settlers- They were of course 
denied the Jus Connubi from the first and these nominal 
Brahmins formed a distinct caste whioh by degrees 
sank Into the mass of the peasant population.” "They are 
still found in Orissa as good cultivators and are known as 
LaUkika Brahmins and still wear a dirty Rrahmanical 
thread over their half naked body” (Hunter's Orissa Vol. 1 
p.239). This settlement of Northern Brahmins and the 
consequent division of Orissa Brhmins into Laukika and 
Vaidikn is typical of the social evolution of the higher 
classes throughout India with its sub-divisions of castes 
which appear nt first inexplicable but whioh show how 
centuries of profession of tho Buddhistic faith differentia- 
ted Brahmins from Brahmins and Kshatriyas from Kehnt- 
riyns and led to the present etrango prohibition of mar- 
riage and even food between subdivisions of the same chief 
caste or Varna. 

Rhuvanesvara was the old capital of the Kesari line 
raised within the shadow of Buddhistic remains. The 
settlement at Jaipur was a now religious capital. Between 
them lay the delta of tho MahSnadi. The Jaipur colony 
flourished. It was visited according to Cunningham by 
Hiuen Tsang though this seems doubtful ; but in tho six- 
teenth century the great battle between the Mahometans 
and the Hindus was certainly fought under its walls and 
the city was taken by the Mabomedansand was as usual de- 
vastated. "Its ruins nttest its ancient grandeur. Its dilapi- 
dated temples and colossal images retain an inviolate 
sanctity in the mind of devout Hindus. To the annalist It 
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possesses a higher interest as the greatest and best- 
attosted settlement of priests from the north planted by royal 
authority to impose a new dynastic creed on the Indian 
population." ip. 241 ditto.) 

Some of these ruins and thrown down images arc gra- 
phically described by Sir W. Hunter and we will notioc 
them in brief. They are still well preserved for "even the 
icono-clast fury of Islam and the vandalism of tho English 
public works department have failed to obliterate the 
artistic magnificence of the Lion line. A well proportioned 
column risos above the jungle and boars traces of the im- 
potent fury of the Mussulman troops. The Afgans tried to 
drag it down by chains and teams of elephants ; but the 
barbarian conquerors of the sixteenth century found them- 
selves unable to destroy tho graceful Hindu oreations of 
the tenth. They, however, managed to pull down tho sacred 
Vulture ( *re? ) which crowned its capital and the oxquisitc 
shaft lifts its dishonoured head in witnoss against a 
creed which sought the glory of Ood in the destruction of 
the finest works of man" (ditto p. 267). 

The most important and colossal statues were also pre- 
served owing to their being thrown down On their faces 
They lay prone for more than two conturies when in 
1866 they were raised and set up by a spirited English 
magistrate; and have been placed on the river bank amid 
most of the public buildings. “Three statues each of one 
enormous block of chlorite towering even in their sitting 
posture far above the heads of puny mortals represent the 
queen of Heaven (IndrSni) the Earth goddess who took 
upon herself a mortal form to beoome the wife ol the Boar 
incarnation (Varihi) and the goddess of Destruction (Kali). 

These colossal monoliths must havoboen dragged across 
the river-intercepted delta from the mountains a hundred 
miles off and their hind blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chiselling of the Hindu Art of 900 to 1000 A. D. 
The queen of Heaven, a four-armed goddess, sits in calm 
majesty with an admirably cut elephant as hor footstool. 
A muslin drapory falls in delicate curves to her feet and is 
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fastened by a girdle at the waist. Her hair towers up in 
a cone of curls inter-woven with jewels with a single mas- 
sive tress hanging down upon either shouldor. Tho Earth 
goddess sits with her infant son on the knee and like the 
other two consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high 
by four in breadth. She has four arms also and the littlo 
finger of her loft hand proves that Hindu ladies of that re- 
moto period woro rings. She sits on a finely carved bulTalo 
the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle are striking. 
A temple to her husband the Boar incarnation crowns 
a time-worn flight of stairs loading up from the river. 

“The most striking, however, of the three monoliths is the 
wife of the nll-Destroyer — a colossal naked skeleton with 
the skin hanging to the bones and the veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol 
of human decay has her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet, with a death's head over the forehead and the disten- 
ded hood of tbo cobra as v canopy above. Her serpent tres- 
ses fall down in twistod horror over her cheeks. An end- 
less string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, her 
loins and hor whole body. She sits upon a small figure of 
her husband and the whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedes- 
tal.” Figures of the seven mothers and another statue of 
the goddess of destruction with the demons Sumbha and 
Kisumbha thrown down at her feet adorn a beautiful gal- 
lery carved on thia vory bank (H. O.Vol. 1 268-269X These 
and other sculpture* testify to tho groat skill of Hindu 
workers during the Kesnri rule in Orissa and bear wit- 
ness to tho great imagination of those sculptors and the 
mechanical skill of ancient engineers who could transport 
such big stones a hundred miles in those days before the 
introduction of modern mechanical nppliances. 

But the skill of Orissa ancient enginoor* is still more 
exhibited in the bridge which they have built over the 
southern branch of the Mahanadi. " The earlier kings of 
the Kesnriilne hold their court sometimes at Bhuvanesvara 
tho city of temples to Siva and sometimes at Jaipur the 
city of his priests on the holy river. But a warlike prince 
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who reigned from 953 to 9fil A. D. perceived the military 
Btrengh of the tongue of land where the Mahanndi first 
divides itself into several branches and founded Cuttack 
which Is still the capital of the province. Ho shut up the 
river by means of a masonry embankment, several miles 
long, which at present consists of enormous blocks of 
hown stone in some places 25 feet high. His successor 
strengthened the new capital by on outlying fortress on 
the southern bank of tho rlvor, while a century later the 
reigning king built the massive bridge by which pilgrims 
enter Puri at this day. The bridge consists of masses of 
red stono called late rite ( which is soft when first quarried 
but grows harder by exposure to the air ) and spans 290 
feet of water-way by moans of eighteen arches the cen- 
tral ono being 18 feet high by fourteen feet broad. "Tho 
Hindu architects of that day did not know bow to turn 
an arch but they had a device of tlioir own acorcdy 
sk'ii/ul, applied equally to the lofty towers of temples and 
to ihe humblest gate-way. It is what may be called the 
inverted stair” ; each stone lay projecting out from that 
be'ow. Thus was the Mahanadi bridge built by skilful 
engineers of the Hindus of the 10th and 11th century A D. 

Beyond their prosperity and their groat temples and 
buildings we have little to record of the politics of the 
Kesari line of kings of Orissa. As the palm-leaf records 
show, this dynasty began in about 500 A. D. but their real 
power and independence began with 657 A D. the date of 
the ooiuplotion of the Bhuvanesvara temple to Siva after 
H&raha's death. They were orthodox worshippers of Siva 
and invited thousands of Saivito Brahmins of Oundh and 
eeuled them at Jaipur where they aro still to be found in 
the enjoyment of lands given to thorn in fee by devout 
kings more than a thousand years back. These kings 
oontinued to rule down to 1132 A. D. according to the palm- 
leaf records In their capital Cuttack (which was built about 
1030 A D.) when a revolution took place and the Kesari 
line of kings oame to an end. A religious revolution also 
happened about this time and in a sense Buddhism 
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reared its head again in tho form of Valehnavlem. Both 
this religious change and political ravolution bulong to 
rne third portion of our period, and we finish this history 
of Orissa here to return again to it in the third volume 
of our history. 

The Kesari line rule thus lasted from about 500 to 
1132 A. D. a poriod of about 600 years which is very long 
indeed But we havo said that in outlying territories 
such long-lived dynasties are not uncommon as for instance 
in Assam. Tho palm-leaf records uf Jagannath are, how- 
ever. not wholly roliablo and there are other reoords which 
contradict them as shown by Sir William Hunter him- 
self. According to tho palm-leaf records the Kcsari line 
consisted of 44 kings from 500 A. D. to 1132 A. D. ( not an 
improbable period viz. 600 years for 44 kings) when it 
gave place to the Gangs line of kings. But the other 
records place a sun-worshipping line between tho Kesari 
line and the Gangs line. These other records according 
to Hunter are not quite reliable : but the fact cannot be 
denied that there must have been a sun-worshipping line 
of kings sometime before the introduction of the Vishnu 
worship of Jagannath. For we have in Orissa the most 
beautiful temple of the sun that exists in India or any- 
where else and also a monolith pillar still standing which 
is almost » wonder of the world. This history of the sun- 
worshippera too we reserve to our second volume. 

As tboro is very little political history to record, we 
refrain from giving a list of the Kesari kings which Hun- 
ter has assiduously oolleoted and given in an appendix. 
Orissa must havo been more than once conquered during 
tn is period by kings from tho north, and we have an actual 
montion in the Nopal inscription of Jayadeva that 
Harshadeva of Assam did conquer Odra. Yet auch con- 
quests either from tho north or the south were always tem- 
porary and only nominal and the indepndence of the Ke- 
sari line was not interfered with. Thoso kings thomeolvo* 
cared very little for external conquests though porhape 
Kongadu of Hiueu Tsang i. o. Ganjam in the south and 
Tamraliptior Midnapur in the north may often have formed 
part of the kingdom of Orissa, under the Kesari kings. 




CHAPTER XIV 
THE EASTERN KINGDOMS 
111 THE GUPTAS OP CAUDA 

Wo now turn to tho kingdom# of tho oast. This east- 
ern portion of India naturally divides Itself into three 
parts, Bahar with Magndha, western Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. The anciont names of eastern countries in India 
were Angn. Vanga and Knlinga; but Magadha and Odra 
are also ancient names and all these were usually subject to 
one and the same great power. When the name Gauda first 
came into use for this part cannot well be determined. That 
it was a now name wo have not the smallest doubt. Tho 
Mahabh&rata doo« not montion it norevon, it seems, VarSha- 
mihira of tho 5th century A D. Gauda or Guda is strange- 
ly enough mentioned by him a# the name of the country 
round Tbanesur,* but we had forgotten this fact so com- 
pletely that it was a discovery indeed of Jackson. Gauda 
according toour present notions is nothing bu: Bengal. Wo 
must, however, recognise the fact that. Gauda is a name 
whioh originally belonged to the country to the north-west 
of Delhi. The Brahmins of that part of the country still 
oall themselves Adigauda or tho original Gaudas. It 
seems probable that some time about the 5tb or 6th century 
A. D. many of these Brahmins, probably under the stress 
of tho Huns, migrated eastward and settled in Western 
Bengal. The country thus came to be called Gauda. In 
the inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries this 
part 1* certainly called Gauda. B5na for instance (G.'O 
A. D ) in the Harsha Charita calls Sas&nka king of Gauda 
while Hiuen Tsang calls him king of Karnasuvarna. 
Karna-Suvarna then was certainly Gauda in about 600 
A D. And Gupta kings probably a branch of the-Gupta im- 
perial line ruled here. SasSnka’s rule continued for a long 
time even after 606 A. D. L e. aftor he had killed Rijya- 

'V*rjlsuihkrA mention* Cud* zsuyxl nuMLc Cju*lrtc» wli.« lm:c| clfclrr u coin 

trtw bt met Hoax &b>d?a Giodik* itont with aad athev*. 
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vnradhana by treachery and it seems probable that Har- 
sh a though ho mu»t have conquered Sas&nka pardoned him 
and married his daughter who had boon offered to Rfijya. 
When Hiuen Tsang visited it, SasSnka was probably dead. 
He describes the people of Karnnsuvarnaftnodorn Murshi- 
duhad) as fond nf learning, with 50 monasteries and 100 
Dova’ temples, showing that Buddhism was in a minority 
in western Bongal even then. 

The next mention wo have of G&uda in ancient records 
found so far is that of the Gupta family of Adityosena. 
This must bi another Gupta branch. According to our 
view already detailed it was a branch Gupta line which 
hud oome from Malwa, after Deva-gupta the enemy of 
Grahavannan had been slain. Midhava Gupta, his half 
brother, was a friend and follower of Harsha and during or 
after Harsha’s rule, his own Mfllava kingdom having been 
seized and forfeited, ho founded a kingdom in Magadha. 
The Apksad inscription dosoribes Adityasena the donor as 
a son of Msdhava-gupla "a friend ofHaraha"in 66 H Eor 
672 A. D. The inscription was drawn out by a Oauda 
named SQkshina Siva. The literary excellence of the Gau- 
das may bo seen even at that time in this inscriotion an 
excellence which coutinucs down to this day. Magadha 
and Gauda or western Bongal appear then to have been 
under one ruler and the same thing appears from the Gau- 
davabo which we next proceed to notice. In this poem, 
as we have said before. Yasovarman of Kanauj is said to 
have invaded Gauda and killed the Gauda king in battlo. 
The king is said to be Magadh&dhipa also. Who was this 
king' We have placed Yasovarraan between 675and 715 A. D. 
following S. P. Pandit. Fi\>ra the Doo-Barnak inscription 
of Jivita-gupta we get the following line from Madhava- 
1 Madhava 2 Adityasena (672 A. D.) 3 Dovagupta 4 Vishnu- 
gupta and 5 Jivitagupta. The date of the latter isnot given 
and we have to surmise it The king killed in the battle 
with Yasovarman is said by some to be Jivitagupta himself 
This battle was fought before Yasovarman was conquered 
by I.alitSditya of Kashmir in about 700 A. D. Hence 
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according to our dates tho king killed in Gauda muet 
havo been Devngupta. Of course n* there was no annexation 
of kingdoms practically in those days his son succeeded. 
And perhaps it may have boon his son Vishnugupt* who 
was conquered by LalitSditya and who in some year later 
than 700 having again taken uo arms against the distant 
LalitAdltya was again conquered and taken a prisoner to 
Kashmir where, inspite of an oath to the contrary, he was 
murdorod as related in Kashmir history. He was succeed- 
ed by Jivitagupta whose reoord. tho Dov-Barnak inscrip- 
tion. has been, found. This line of the Gupta* wo have iden- 
tified ns the Mil wa branch for many reasons and two names 
properly recur Devagupta and this name Jivitagupta. ( See 
Gupta pedigree given in Book I). The date of Jivitagupta 
approximately may be taken to be 732 A.D. taking 20 years 
for each generation and Muktftpida's reign Kalhana has 
rightly assigned as lying between 099 and 735 A. D. (we 
Kashmir pedigre Chap. I). We take it as very probable that 
•Jivitagupta was not the king murdered in Kashmir. From 
the Dev-Barnak in-<aripLionofthi*kingwc find that Aditya- 
sena was a worshipper of Vishnu and his queen 

was Kfinadnvi (both facts appear from the Apsad inscription 
also), that their son Devagnpta was a worshipper of Siva 
TGWIZW ) and his queen was KamalSdevl, that his son was 
Vishnugupta also a worshipper of Siva and his wife was 
Ijyadev) and that their son Jivitagupta was probably a wor- 
shipper of tho sun (tho word hereafter parama is unfortu- 
nately not readable) for ho made or rather confirmed agrant 
for the worship of the sun. Thus it will appear that these 
Guptas woro not Buddhists. Perhaps Madhnva may have 
been a Buddhist like and following Harsha, but a* after 
Hareha's death Buddhism was everywhere supplnntod, in 
Gauda too we have a revival of Hinduism or AryanUm and 
the worship of Siva, Vishnu and the sun wasre-eetnblished. 
The story of the vengonnee which according to the R&jata- 
ranginl the loyal servant* of the Gauda king murdered in 
Kashmir took on the god Parihasa— Keshava whose oath 
-was violated is touching and illustrative of tho great love and 
4 * 
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personal affection whioh loyal sorvants often bore towards 
their royal masters in India. 

The next reference to the Guptas of Gauda is in an in- 
scription of the Nepal king Jayadeva dated Harsha era 
153 equfralent to 769 A- D. (Ind. Ant. IX p. 178). This in- 
scription gives two important facts. J ay adeva*s father Siva- 
deva had married a daughter of king Bhogavarman of the 
warlike Maukhari line and she was “the grand-daughter of 
the area* Magadha king Adityasena" Now this mention of 
the grand-father shows that the Magadha king was the 
greater of the two. We think that this was the same Gupta 
line continued, the name Adityasona recurring in 769 A.D. 
from 672 A. D. This further shows that there was a line of 
Maukhari kings oontiguou* to Magadha probably in Bihar 
to whom the Guptas usually gave their daughters in marri- 
age and this Maukhari king gave his daughter in marriage 
to theKshatriya Lichhavi king of Nepal which is contigu- 
ous to Bihar. This Maukhari king Bhogavarman probably 
belonged to the same subsidiary line as gave the kings 
Sard til a and others already mentioned and was an offshoot 
very probably from the chief Maukhari line of Kanauj(see 
Book I ). We have as yet discovered no further mention of 
the Guptas of Gauda in inscriptions. Probably these later 
Guptas, descendants of Mddhava of about 650 A. D. disap- 
peared about 800 A. D. when a new line of kings appeared 
in Magadha as we shall show in our next volume. 

(2) Vang a 

Vanga was distinct from Gauda In the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. But Vanga is an ancient name, Anga (Bihar) and 
Vanga (Bengal) being always mentioned together. The 
name Vanga was in fact applicable to the whole province 
and the word Bengal which is derived therefrom is proper- 
ly applied to it as a whole. But Vanga was in these two 
centuries denotative of Eastern Bengal. When Yaso- 
varman conquered Gauda in battle he is said in tho Gauda- 
vaho to have gono further east and conquered Vanga. 
Again in two Rashtrakuta inscriptions it is said that the 
ruler of Kanauj had invaded and conquered Bengal and 
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seized two white royal umbrellas and that the^e wore token 
from him by the ruler of the Deccan. This shows that 
Gauda and Vanga were two kingdoms about 700 as also 
about 800 A D. When Hiuen Tseng visited Bengal there 
were five or six Kingdoms tnere. according to the account 
given inhis Travels.These were 1 Hiranyaparvata(Monghir) 
2 Champs (Bhagalpur) 3 Kajugal (Rajmahal) to the south 
-1 Paundmvardhana (Rangpur) to the north of the flanges 
and 5 Karnasuvarna or Murshidabad to the west of the 
Ganges with 6 SamatntaiEawtern Bengal Decca etc lo the 
east of the Ganges and 7 Timralipti or Midnapur to the 
south on the Bengal coast. From the directions given in 
Che Travels, we find Hiranynpnrvata, Champs and Kajugal 
were on the south of the Ganges but these must have been 
under Karnasuvarna. Paundravardhana was on the north 
while Samatata was on the east of the Ganges lower 
down and Midnapur or Timralipti was on the west. Hiuen 
Tsang specially mentions that the ruler of liirapyapnrv ata 
was deposed recently by another ruler while in the others 
no kings are mentioned. In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
or Vanga as it was also called, he mentions a Brahmin 
family of rulers In Midnapur orTimralipti no king is men- 
tioned. This kingdom was sometimes included In Bengal 
and sometimes in Odra or Orissa. Thus wo see that even 
in Hiuen Tseng’s time there were two chief kingdoms only 
in Bengal viz. Gauda(Karnasuvarna) and Vanga (Samatata) 
Tho word usually used in modern languages for this province 
is Gauda-Bar.gSla which also suggests that there wero two 
kingdoms connected together. Why those kingdoms became 
specially known throughout India for magic and sorcery 
cannot be surmised. But the reputation of these parts in 
those arts cannot bo denied nnd porhaps magic was beleived 
in and practised most extensively among the lower popula- 
tion of these two countries even thon. 

The supremacy over the smaller kingdoms in Bongal 
seems to have been enjoyed now by one king and now by 
another during this period viz. from 600 to 300 A. D. We 
have already related the story cf the Kashmir king Jay5- 
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pldngoingnloncnnd unattended to Paundravardhann where 
a king Jayanta ruled. Ho gave him hie daughter and the 
latter l» said to havo conquered 5 neighbouring kings in 
behalf of his father-in-law. Tho years of JaySpldaV reign 
ure 751-7'2 A. D. (see Kashmir chronology). King Harsha- 
deva of Kfimarupa (Assam) mentioned in an inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal dated 769 A. D. noticed before is s*|d 
to have conquered Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala <msi- 
). This shows that none of these Bengal 
kingdoms were stroDg during ibis period and thn tthcy 
were constantly subject to foreign invasions. 

(3) THE BHAOADATTA LINE OF KAMARUPA OB ASSAM 
We have already noticed this lino of kings of Assam 
when Hiucn Tsang visited it. Kumira or BhSskaravarman 
was the king- Tlio same line of Brahmin kings continued 
through the two centuries herein treated of. We have above 
noted the name of Harahadeva who is said to have given hie 
daughter to Jayadeva of Nepal ( H*rawra-*ssiT ). This line 
though Brahmin, as usual, gave daughters to and married 
daughters from Kshatriya families. The Assam kings were 
sometimes powerful enough to conquer Gauda, Vanga. Odra 
etc. They themselves owing to their mountain-girdled ter 
ritory continued undisturbed. Or is tradition only beguiling 
U9in showing that there was only one line of kings for 
thousands of yoar* ? Such exceptional lihes no doubt are 
to be soen in tho Himalayan regions. But even here we 
may be mistaken and different dynasties may have succeeded 
one another as usual after a duration of 150 or 20t» years. 
The traditions, however, usually give one continuous line 
fur thousands of year*. One fad at least may he admitted; 
these countries in the inaccessible Himalayan regions 
continued to enjoy independence, undisturbed by the 
ambitions of conquering races, whioh usually overspread 
the plains. How long this Bhagadatta (of the Mahabha- 
rata famo) line continued we cannot say. It certainly was 
ruling in Assam about 8(H) A. D. with which our first period 
of niedimval Hindu history closes. 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE VARMXS OP KANA 0/ 

We now came to Mid-India and the moat important 
kingdom of Mid-India was of course Kanauj. The whole 
of Northern India or rather the present U. P. was tbon un- 
der the dierct control of Kanauj and the rest of Hindustan 
was often under its nominal suzerainty. WhenHarshu died 
about 647 A. D. he left this vast empire without a claimant. 
He had no son. It is not clear whether Rajyasri was then 
alive; oven If she were, she too was not the proper heir and 
had no mulo issue. The kingdom or empire therefore at 
once plunged into anarchy and it is natural that usurpers 
should have found room for satisfying their ambition. 
But the story which Sir V. Smith andothor historians here 
set forth about the usurpation of the whole kingdom by a 
minister named Arjunn or Arunasva and hie defeat by a 
Chinese envoy is unreliable and has most probably been 
misunderstood. It Is from Chinese authorities that this 
story is token and in that story the natural desire of the 
Chinese to exaggerate their own importance and valour is 
so evident that the story has only to ho related to be at once 
rejected as unreliable. The Chinese envoy insulted by 
Arjunn, escaped into Tibet, it is related, and returned 
with 1200 picked Tibetan soldiers supported by a Nepalese 
contingent of 7000 horsemen ( Nopal being at this time 
subject to Tibet). “With this mail army the envoy Wang- 
hiuen-tse descended into the plains and after n siege of 
three days succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut. 
Three thousand of the garrison were taken prisonors 
and 10000 were drowned in the river Blgmati. Arjunn fled 
and having collected a fresh force offered baltlo Ho was 
again defeated and token prisoner. The victor promptly be- 
headed a thousand prisoners and obtained more than 30000 
horse and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
offered thoir submission and Kumaro the king of Eastern 
India who had attended Hareha's religious assemblies sent. 
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abundant supplies of cattle and accoutrements. Waog- 
hiuen-t*o took the usurper prisoner to China and Tirhut 
remained subject to Tibet for somo time/'— (Smith’s Early 
Hist, of India 3rd Edn. p. 353). 

The absurdity of this exaggerated story is so apparent 
that it a wonder that historians like Smith have not 
seen it in its true proportions. The difference between 
Indian and Chinese orTibetan civilizationsand armaments 
was then not great— wan in fact nil— and it is impossible to 
believe that a few hundred Tibetans could defeat several 
thousand Indians and annihilate them as the English did 
the Mahomedans at Plassey or the Hindus at Assay*. 
Moreover, if Arjuna had usurped Harsha s throne, where 
was the mighty military machine which Harsha bad reared 
and by which ho had conquered and kept in subjection 
the wholo of Northorn India? And why was the fall of 
Tirhut sufficient to humble the usurper and why was not 
Kanauj itself besieged ? ’ The scene is laidV. Tirhut and 
not at Kanauj and the story may easily bo reduced to its 
true proportions. What really happen**! must have been 
something like the following. 

Who succeeded Harsha Kanauj is not known. But 
natural it is that his death was a signal for a political as 
well as a religious revolution. Buddhism under Harsha'* 
imperial encouragement had had its Inst lustre, all the 
effulgence which preceeds deatn and it may be believed 
that the forces of Hinduism which were already gathering 
strength even during the life time of Harsha (as evidenced 
by the attempt on Hiuen Tsang'a life at Pray&ga) became 
suprome after his death and It may be surmised that both 
Harsha and Rftjyasrl being gone, an orthodox Hindu 
claimant of tho original V*rm& family soated himself on 
tho throne of Kanauj. In the provinces of the empire 
dependent states and even governors must have become 
independent. These, at the same time, being strongly in- 
clined towards the reviving Hinduism were opposed to 
Buddhism. Arjuna was one such potty governor or ruler 
of Tirhut or modern Bibar. The Chinese Buddhistic 
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mission probably to Buddha Gay* which came to India 
in 647 A.D. had to pass, on leaving Nepal, through the 
territory of this Tirhut governor and it was probably set 
upon by this orthodox Hindu petty Raja who might have 
entertained a deadly hatred towards these Chinese 
Buddhistic missions, now that Har3ba no longor lived. 
The envoy escaped, went back to Tibet, obtained some aid 
from that country and Nepal and fought with this petty 
Raja of Tirhut and perhaps even took him prisoner 
KumAra who was friendly to Uiuen Tsang and to Harsha 
and to Buddhism may have assisted the Chinese envoy 
with supplies. In short it was a purely local affair anti 
Arjuna cannot be supposed to have seized the throne and 
power of Harsha himself. 

Who succeeded Harsha? As wo have said above.it 
must have been some VarraA king of the Maukhari line. 
There is not the least doubt that about the end of the 7th 
century thoro was a Vnrmi king named Yasovarman on 
the throne of Kanauj and he held extensive sway and had 
great power. He was a great patron of letters and he had 
at his court the celebrated poets Bhavabhuti and V&kpa- 
tiraj. In the Gaudavaho. a Prakrit poem by Vikpatir&J in 
praise of his exploit in conqueringaGaudakiag we are told 
that he was a Somavamsi Kshatriya. The Maukhari Var- 
m&s. we have already remarked, were probably lunar Hue 
Kshatriya*. This Yasovarman aimed at the suzerainty «»J 
the whole of Northern India like Ilarsha ami began bis 
titgrijaya by conquering the Gauda king who was as we 
have also soon before, a hereditary enomy of the V arm As of 
Kanauj Whether this Gauda king was a Gupta, what 
city he ruled in and how he wo* killed we are not told in 
the Gaudavaho. Probably the poem ns we have it is only 
an introductory chapter to a bigger poem which the poet 
intended to write. But the later reverses of Yasovarman 
put a stop to the composition of this greater work. For 
wo know from contemporary records that Yasovarman 
wa • certainly defeated by the Kashmir king Mukt&pida 
Lalitaditya who also aspired to the empire of India. 
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and that Yasovarman was also very prvbably defeated by a 
Ch&lukyn king of the Deccan. The story of LaUtaditya’s 
conquest of Yasovarman wo have already detailed in the 
history of Kashmir and we may merely refer to the fact 
that this defeat must have happened about the close of 
the 7th century, only a few years after the accession of 
Lalitftdltya in 697 A. D. i. e. about 700 A. D., notwith- 
standing the difficulty created by Chinese accounts which 
w« hove already discussed in a note. The defeat of 
Yasovarman by a Ch&lukya king must have happened 
before this event as we now* go on to relate. Here It 
must first he stated by way of closing the previous his- 
tory, that Yasovarman must have conquered the Gouda 
king abuut 680 or 690 A. D. at the latest and must 
theioforo have come to the throne in about 675 A. D. 
Between Harsh a a death in 617 and Yasovu: man’s acces- 
sion i.e. between 647 and 675 A.D. two kings of the Varraa 
line must have reigned. Who they were history has not yet 
discovered for no inscriptions have yet been found which 
throw a light on this point. But Yasovarman's power and 
ambition seem consistent with the usual course of history 
wherein we usually find the third king in a now line 
rising to the greatest glory ( witness Pulakeshin II, Akbar, 
Nana Sahob Posbwa. Lalitadifcy a himself and many others.) 

To turn to the defeat of Yasovarman by theDeccanese 
wc have seen in the history of the Chfilukyaa of B&d&mi 
that Vinnyaditya, son of Viknimaditya and grandson of 
the famous Pulakeshin TI who defeated Harsh® is mentioned 
in many inceptions to have defeated a northern king. 
This point ha* remained a riddle and has not yet boon 
solved. We find that this Vinay&ditya ruled from 660 A. D 
to 696 A.D. In his grants found dated up to 616 Saka 
or 694 A. D. there is no mention of his having defeated a 
northern king. Hence it must follow that he defeated a 
northern king between 694 and 696 A. D. a dato which 
tallies well with our theory that Yasovarman in hlsdiyvijaya 
attacked the south like Harsha after his conquest of the 
ea*t; but like Harsha himself sustained a signal defeat 
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nt the hand* of tho grandson of Pulakeshin II. This fact 
is mentioned in more than one ChSlukya grant and is also 
mentioned in later Eastern Chalukya grants. It must 
indeed have been a inemorablo victory over Yasovarmar. 
like that of Pulakosin over Harshn. The grants declare 
that Vinayiditya obtained certain insignia of empire such 
a* Palidhvajn. Makara Torunu, tho sun and tile moon and 
Gnngft and Yamuna etc- The earliest mention of this 
victory and tho acquisition of imperial insignia is found in 
a grant of S'. 622 of Vijayadityn ( Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 127>. 
The battle was fought between his father Vinayiditya and 
a northern king, but the son Vijayftditya was himself 
present at- this battle and was a great leader and by valour 
acquired the imperial insignia ( 

This grant i- 

dated 622 S. or 700 A. D. and this defeat must have happen- 
ed some years before and certainly before 696 A. D. the 
date of his father's death i. o. iu 695 A. D. as suid above. 
The insignia mentioned are very important. They include 
Gangs and Yamuni the significance of which is not un- 
derstood by many ns wo have already remarked. These 
two may bo taken as showing that the sovereignty of 
Mid-India with it* two principal rivers the Ganges and 
the Jumna was considered to be the sovereignty of the 
ompire of India; and this mention also makes it certain 
that the king of the north who wa9 defeated was Yasovar- 
m.n king of Knnauj and lord of the chief Indian kingdom 
tho region of tho Ganges and the Jumnn (see also the 
epithet applied to his father Vinayiditya in this very 
grunt 

There is thus no doubt left that Yasovarman aspired to be 
nr was paramount lord of north India and being defeated 
by Chalukya Vinayiditya I was deprived in 695 A. D. of 
the insignia of paramountoy.* This same grant mentions 

* T*«K Imtau art dcUitnl i ■ minv later Siinln a!w. Whal 1> PllldOavall Cainot 
b< Jrltraiiml. Sun. Moon. and Makaratorana or Flak T«an*«rc ilnnlili «no,«L m r 

lumitUi of royalty «vtn bow. r“. -or* UMn by tu MoCul kina* «lio and art 

mov«J By IS. Sturali Scmdu at Itit prrxnt day. It U atrip** Ba<« Urn*, .tick. To 
t,ndtb» Sun. aoM.ond f^h ai».* thr laaiit a of paramount kintabip. *ooarlv» 
•" CiVliUvai c • Bidoiul of JO> A. D. it < uUta »ond«ff jL 
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the captivity of VijnySditya by a bad Btroko of fate and 
this Incident may have happened even in this very war 
with the king of the north though as has been held already 
it may have happened in a war with the Pallavas of the 
south. That it must have happened before 700 A.D. or 6. 622 
the date of the Nerur plate inscription in which it is first 
mentioned cannot bo denied. It must probably have hap- 
pened nftcr 696 A. D. and before 700 A. D. and VijaySditya 
owing to this event must have remained unmolested or 
uncared for in the iligtijaya of Lnlitadityu who c»m« to 
the south and to the Vongi kingdom as stated in the 
chapter on Vengi about 70.1 A. D. 

Yasovnrman'a scheme of digtijaya failed first in Ihe 
south and finally when he met king Lalitfiditya of the 
north. The details of this later defeat base already been 
noticed. Yasovarman was not killed in that campaign 
though certain words in the Rajataraugir.! would lead us 
to believe it. He remained in nominal subjection to 
Lnlitadityn ns usually happened in all histories of 
Indian empires ns they were conceived before the Maho- 
medan conquest. Previous Indian empires, as we have 
often said, did not mean the annexation of territory and 
subdued states lived in practical independence aubjoct to 
payment of tribute only. Yasovarmun must have lived 
till nhout 710 or later. One maybe in entire agreement 
on this point with the Into S. P. Pandit who in his introduc- 
tion to Gautlavaho axssigns to Yasovarman a reign from 
675 to 710 A. D. 

The greatest thing to be remarked about Yasovarman 
is that his reign synchronised with aud marked the final 
ascendency of revived Hinduism. Indeed this revival 
began even during Harsha's reign. Orthodox Hinduism at 
this time rallied round the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
othcoey of Vcdifl sacrifices, two tenets on which Bud- 
dhism was most opposed to it and Pfirva Mim&nsi or the 
philosophy of Vedic ritual was studied most zealously 
even during the reign of Harsha. BSna describes his own 
uncle* a* great students of the Mlmansa Sastra and as 
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performers of Vijapeya, Agnishtoma and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The great apostle of Purvn Mlminsa, KumSrila 
Bhatta, aooordlng to 8. P. Pandit was tbo Guru or teacher 
of Bhavabhflti and grand-teacher of Vskpatirij as is 
evidenced by a oolophon of BhavabhDti's drama Milati- 
Madhava and we may provisionally accept the dates 
approximately assigned to these great men by S. P. Pandit 
(Intro, to Gaudavnho p. ccix). as follows : — 

Kum&rila Bhatta b. 590 d. 650 A. D. 

Bhavabhati his pupil b. 620 d. 680 A- D. 

Vakpati his pupil and admirer b. 660 d. 720 A. D 

Yasovarman their patron reigned 675-710 A. D. 

These are of oourse conjectural dates but they are 
supported well by tbo proved facts in Indian ancient 
history and we may well believe that the fnmo of Kum&rila 
had been established in the latch day* of Hnrsha and it 
was hia followers who offered a stout resistance to the 
preachings of Buddhism in Hnrsha's last assemblies. Of 
course we reject here the popular belief that Rumtirila was 
the immediate predecessor of Sankara the next grand 
figure in the history of the revival of Hinduism. The 
story of KumSrila'8 defeat by Sankara is like the story of 
Vikrama's defeat by SaKv&hana or Kalidasa's defeat in 
poetry by Bhavabhuti,— absurd and evident anachronisms. 
After llarsha's death, under the re-established or later 
Varmfts, the Purvn MlminsS philosophy became supreme 
and Buddhism was finally expelled from the centre of the 
Hindu ompire, the valley of the Ganges and tho Jumna. 
Naturally under Yasovarman, Kanauj the capital of the 
Hindu Central Empire became the centre of orthodoxy 
and attained great religious importance which it retained 
as wo have said, down to the Mahomedan conquest. The 
Kanaujin Brahmins became tho leading Brahmins in the 
whole of India and they were subsequently placed properly 
enough at tho head of the five Brahmin chief subcastes 
of northern India ns they are now enumerated. Tho sub- 
division of Brahmins into five Gaudas and five Dravidas 
had yet, no doubi, ariso as we shall have to relate later 
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on- But it is worth remarking horn that tho pre-eminence 
of Kunaujia Brahmins began from this reign. Gauda or 
Kurukahetra and Thaneser had already sent Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas into Bengal but later tradition in Bengal 
relates that five Kanaujia Brahmins and five Kiyasthas 
were about this time or a little later after this, invited to 
and settled in Bengal by tho first orthodox king of 
Bengal Adisura ; about whom we shall have later on to 
speak. This revival of the Vedas and tho science of its 
interpretation Piirva Mimflnsii was indeed not confined 
to tho north but was zealously carried on In the south also 
i. o. in tho Deccan under the Chilukyas as we have 
a: roady seen. By the efforts of both, Buddhism was finally 
extinguished in India with the exception of Magadha its 
birth-plaoo whore it survived a few centuries more- 

The power of tho Varmfis declined towards the end of 
Yasovannan’s reign and still more after him. One of hi» 
successors was Vajrayudha (the change in the name-ending 
from Varm& to Ayudhn does not necessarily indicate 
change in family though it raises a presumption of it,) 
anti ho was again defentod by a Kashmir king named 
Javiplda who wished ».o imitate Lalitftditya in his foreign 
conquest® but who only approached him from a distance. 
The date of Joyapidu according to the Rftjataranginl is 
731-7H2 A. D. and this date is according to our view 
correct and not subject to alteration by the addition of 
2o years as bn? been shown in the chapter on Kashmir. 
Jay&pida was a grand-son of Lalitftditya and apparently 
Vairnyudbn was also a grand-son of Yasovarmnn conquered 
by Lalit&ditya. Yasovnrman's reign ended about 710 A. D. 
and in 751 A. D. hts grand-son Vajrftyudhft may properly 
en .ugh have been on the throne of KanauJ. Tho minister 
<r Jayftpida was also a Brahmin named Dovasamian a 
gnitid-son of :he famous foreign minister Agniiarmon of 
Lalit&ditya This Vajrayudha is mentioned in the 
Karpura Mnnjari of Rajasekharn (Konow nnd Lenmiin 
} 2<I6) as a king of Panchsla reigning in Kanauj. 

The next mention of a king of Kansuj'of this line i* 
CUakrftyudba mentioned in the Bhagalpur copperplate 
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grant of a Pftla king of Bengal. (Ind. AntVol. XV p 304 ) 
The relovant verso is as follows : iWl'i i'll fit 1 1 

I fTO 3 ^: »F ■«t*ig'IT<(!«if'WUHi5 Si. This 

is remarked of king DharmapAla who is said to have 
obtained the wealth of Mahodaya (Kanauj) by conquering 
IndrAyudha or Indraraja and to have returned the same 
to Chakrayudhn (perhaps his son) who had bumbled him- 
self. as the PAndavas and Sri Krishna gave the kingdom of 
Magadhn after killing Jarasandha to his son Snhadeva. 
In fact this was the usual praotioe in India upto the 
Mahomedan conquest. In the Khalimpur grant of 
DharmnpAla hi muff ( Ep. Ind. Vol. IV ) it is said that 
the king of PinohAla was restored with the consent and 
to the delight of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra. Kuru, Yadu. 
Yavana, Avanti, GsndhAra and Kira 
nT^rrwiR^v.M fotr'i : *rnj <tpomvi: i ). This 

verse is very important It conclusively proves that the 
empire or suzerainty of Kanauj was acknowledged 
even in its decline over a very large extent of territory. 
Bhoja means probably Gwalior (Kunti-Bhoja of the Mana- 
bh&rata), Matsya is Jaipur. Madra is eastern Panjab. 
Kuru is Thanesar or Sri Kantha of the Vardhanas, Yadu 
is Mathura, Yavana is doubtful, but it may be taken to be 
the Yavana king of Andhra of whom we shall speak later 
on. Gsndhara is certainly Peshawar, Avanti is Malwa 
or Ujjain and Kira Is the Vindhya or Himalayan hilly 
region. Thus almost tho whole of Northern India west 
of Prayttga was under the suzerainty of the V arm as of 
Kanauj while east of Praydga was the newly estab)ish< d 
kingdom of the Bengal PAlas. The date of this grant is 
about 800 A.D. Now this great shock given by the PSlasto 
Kanauj could not but shake its tottering Vanns dynasty 
which pulled on hereafter for a little longer only The 
subordinate kingdoms’ ambition could not be long re- 
strained nor that of neighbours and the VarmA dynasty :) 
Kanauj fell In 810 A. T) the empire of Kanauj passing to a 
Pratiharo king of Bhinmai named NSgabhatta who in 
Bajputana was either a subordinate king or a neighbouring 
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king of Kanauj. This now line of imporial kings of 
Kanauj will b« described in our second volume. 

The Varmft king* of Kanauj thus wero supreme from 
the beginning of the sixth century i. e. 500 A. D. down to 
300 A. D. Under Hnrshs there was an interruption so to 
speak. But Marsha too ruled in the name of Rsjya9rl and 
therefore of her husband Grahavarman. If we divido the 
lino of Maukharis into two parts we may do so by 
taking the earlier Maukharis from 500 to 60S and the later 
Varmfis from 647 A. D. to 816 a period of about 175 years 
which ns history shows is the usual period for a 
dynasty of kings ranging generally from 150 to 200. 
somotimes rising to 300 and rarely to 400. But the great 
event of these Varma kings' rule was the final extinction 
of Buddhism or the religion of non-slaughter of animals. 
The Kanaujia Brahmins to this day are flesh-eaters and not 
rlat.i-abslainers like most of the other Brahmins of India. 



NOTH 

OAUDAVAHO. THE CONOl'&STSOr TASOVAKMAN AND THE I’AKASIKAS 
This poem by VdkpStirdj is in Prakrit MaharSshtrl and give* a 
derailed detenptionof a <f«0vf/op<i*oto8pcnk of his patron klngYasovar- 
min ol Knnauj. But Ibis iligtijaya seems to bo of doubtful authenticity. 
As lha poain is called Caudavahv. or the killng of tho Gaud a king, that 
may lie taken to be the central fact and as inch to be historically true. 
But did Yaeovarmen go on a world-conquering expedition east, south, 
west and north as famous kings in India from the mythical Ragbu down 
to hittorical Samodragupta and LahtXditya wont* There Is no continua- 
tion of this in other histcr.cal documents. On the other hand Vskpnti- 
rdf "as a oontempococy poet and his poem contemporary as it is cannot 
entirely be disfcelioved. Perhaps the non-ooBipletiOn of the chief poem 
shows that the poet conceived the <ff 0 eijoyo as a probable event aod 
nor an actual (set. The fact is that Yaeorarnmn was defeated by a 
Chltukya king in the south and a Kashmir king in the north. However 
we think it necessary to gtvo details of this dlgpijaga as they are 
given in this poem Onuduvnho. Some facts are indeed valuable at 
historical evidence. 
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Yatovarman thon according to this poem first cam? to the Sac* 
river (which probably was the western boundary of the Gaudi kingdom 
v. UO-246) He oo lain way vUUed lha Vlndynvflsini goddess (before 
whom even then human wcrltlce *"• still mndo) and rot mod in the 
Vlndhya hills (285). The Gaudi king hearing of his uppro.eh Hare 
the Gauds king ia alsocalled king of Magadha (MS-354). Yasovarman. 
however, entered hn territory and encamped there for tiie rainy -easoo. 
The Gauds king who had (led returned with his auxiliaries and a 
battle was fought and the Gaud* or Magadha king was killed ko 
battle 4414-117), 

This should have endod tho G» udavakn poem. But it proceeds to 
detail Yasovartnan* further conquest*. He proceeded further t% far as 
the sot and conquered the king of Vangs. He then moved along the 
•ea-coast a a far as the Malaya mountain and conquered the Parasikas. 
Now these PArasikas in the south ore a riddle to many. But taey 
*ppe»r to be a reality. In fan In a Chllukya Inscription of about 
this timo. the Chalukyn kiue ia said to have conquered along with Choi a 
and Pandya both SiDhala ar>d PBraelka. These PfiruSiko* mutt not be 
confounded with Fahlava*. For tb? names are distinct and the 
Persia seem to have first gone to the further (tenth in ihs'r Sight 
from the Arabs about this timo i. e. 7CO A. D. before their coming to 
and Anally svtillng on the Gujarat coast. 

Yasovartnan went to the sou there* most point where tile east and weat- 
ocean* meet. Thence he ia brought to tho Kannada to the place where 
It full" into the sea. It was here that tho pot of nectar was Seen by the 
god- when tbe ocean was ohurned. Thence he went to the Marudet* 
or Rajputaaa deaert and thence to Tbanesar or firikantha. Having 
conquered the weat he w?at to the north and conquered Ayodhya. In 
the city of H«m» and Harlscbandra, he built a temple i" ifirp. He 
thru went to the MaadSra mountain a part Of the Himalayas (tho com- 
mentator by mtstako calls it the Mabendra mountain which lies to tho 

south of KanauJ oo the eastern coast) and thence to the Himalayas. 
This finishes his ifigcijapa and Yasovartnan return- to K.tnauj to enjoy 
his conquest. 

As no kings are mentioned by name any where not even the Oauda 
king and at no kingdoms are mentioned in the south, west and north, 
this description ia of very doubtful historical valuo. Were it not (or the 
mention of the PAraelkas in the south «o strangely corroborated by con- 
temporary Chalukyn inscription* we would not have given it st »1! 
in this note. Of course Gaudavadho is a historical fact and has 
boon so treated by S. P. Pitodlt and many others 
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THE HAIHAYAS OF KOSALA 

iTh- kingdom* noticed by Hlun T.ang alter Odra or Ork»* upio 
ih* Kr.*ho» river arc Kongadu or Oanjam, Kalin*, i. KohjIh, Andhra und 
DhiitiB»»iaka. Dhictaiaki wllh Amraoliaa it* capital on the Kri.hr, u 
w* have idtntnicd with V*ogl wbll® Kongadu or Ganjiin »« fri*iueot)y 
Included in Orisaa. In Kalinga no king; ia mentioned by Hlncn TttDg. 
‘The people he *ay» - ar* bead-troiia hut fair and clean of sp*®eb. They 
diBcr aomc-hai from mid-Icd.n to talk and maotwr*. There were few 
Buddhikt*. The majority belonged to other religion*." Thio description 
shent. that Kulinsa was in the higher ranis populated by Aryan), und 
mixed Aryan* and that it wa» subject at this time either to Oriisa or to 
VSBei After the timo of Hlnen Tsang Kalinga, Kongatu and Arxlhr* 
formed one province and at we bare already said tli Is Trllallngit wu* long 
•ubject to Vcngl ; and hence we need not try to trueo a aoparato history 
for Kalinga. Bui the case is different with Kosala and Andhra above the 
Eastern ghats and we will try in two chapters to trace their history. 
SomtJ in-cri|>tioDti are available for EosaU and to muy also g lean valu- 
able information from Hooter's Oriaaa u* also from tho Central Pro* 
vine** Gazetteer for 1879). 

The valley of the Nerbudda was from ancient times 
occupied by a tribe ofKshatriyas known as Haihayas. They 
were lunar race Kshatriyas and their greatest ancient king 
was Snhasrarjuna, killed by the Brahmin hero Parsur&ma. 
Their capital was M&hiahmati or Mahesvara on the 
Nerbudda. They appear to have spread into the forest-clad 
regions of tho modern Control Provinces; and founded 
several kingdoms. Kosala was certainly one of these 
kingdoms and it was as old as the MahahharaU. We have 
a legend in the Mahabharata that these Ha lh ay as had a 
great fight with the solar race Kshatriyas of Oudh under 
Sagara. This means, it appears, that at first the solar race 
Kshatrlyas of Oudh hold sway over this tract of tho coun- 
try which lay to their south, and over this country the solar 
Ksbatriyas and the lunar Kshatriyns of the Nerbudda valley 
had a great fight ; for the tradition also exists that Rama 
divided the country of Kosala between his two sons and the 
portion to the north of the Ganges called Uttara Kosala 
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ho gave to his older 6on and tho portion to the south in- 
oludinir the jungly tract he gave to liU younger son. Thun 
this country came to be called Kosala and It eventually 
went into the possession of the Hnibaya Kshatriyas. Some 
antiquarians have a doubt its to the Aryan race of these 
liaihayax and ns usual they are conneoted with some 
‘horse’-nnmed Scythio people. We need not stop to dis- 
cuss such strange theories suggested by similarity of sound 
and wo proceed to relate such historical facts ns can be 
gleaned about those Haihayas of Kosala or modem Cen- 
tral Provinces in their eastern portion. 

First, Kosala is described by Hiuen Tsang as lying 
north-west of Kalinga and as surrounded by mountains. 
This clearly identifies tho country with the eastern portion 
of the modern Central Provinces- The king was, he says, a 
Kshatriya. This also shows that the Haibnya kings who 
were ruling there pridod themselves on tboir being Ksha- 
triyas. The people, he further states, woro tall and black. 
The Haihayas were Yaduvamsi people and all lunar race 
Kshatriyas like Sri Krishna were darker in complexion than 
solar race Kshatriyas the first race of Aryan invaders. 
But the Haihayas appear to have been the darkest of the 
lunar Kshatriyas owing perhaps to their exposure to the 
fierce heat of the Nerbudda valley. Even now the repre- 
sentatives of these Haihayas in the U. P. are very dark. 
This is what Crooke says in his Tribes and Castes of the 
N. W. P. Vol. II p. 493. "The Hayobana Rajputs, sottlcd 
in the Balli district, are of the lunar race and aro of the 
highest rank among the tribes of tho district. Thoy claim 
descent from one Chandragot king of Ratanpur in C. P- 
who crossed tho Ganges and conquered the aboriginal 
Cheros. Their first settlement was to the south of the 
Ganges at Blhia which town they still visit. They aro 
very dark in complexion. " This description of the 
offshoot of the Hayobanaa Rajputs of C. P- takes ua to 
Ratanpur which appears to have been their oapltal in C. P. 
for centuries and perhaps was tho oapital of Kosala visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. 
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The information given by Grant in hie introduction to 
tho C. P. Gnxetteor for 1879 is also to the same olToct. He 
says "the Hayobansa line of Katanpur ruled over Chhattis- 
garli for many centuries even down to the Maratha con- 
quest. Their dominion is proved bv a copper-plate in- 
scription found near Mandla (now lost) and old as far back 
as 144 A. D.” Subsequent inscriptions found by Professor 
Hall near Jubbulpore also testify to several king* of this 
Hindu lino beginning with one KokallaDeva; butboforo 
him "we have independent grounds for believing that tho 
Haihaya kings ofChhattisgarh were at that timo Buddhists, 
Indeed the king of Kosala visited by Hiuon Tsang, though 
a Kshatriya issaidbyhimtohave been a Buddhist.” Kosala 
is said by him also to have given birth to the great Bud- 
dhist sage NSgarjuna. Kosala, therefore, before Harshu and 
after Harsha was a stronghold of Buddhism. What kings 
ruled there wo are unable to state. But it may safely be 
granted that as elsewhere in India the orthodox religion 
reasserted itself about the end of the 8th century or even 
before. The line of Kokalla was perfectly orthodox but 
their history which can tolerably be ascertained belongs 
to the second portion of our period and will be treated of 
in the next volume. 

But we may anticipate a llttlo by saying that this 
second line of Haihaya kings was distinct from the king 
of Kosala or Mahakosala whoso capital was visited by 
Hiuen Tsang. This is wlmt Cunningham auys in his Aroh. 
S. Report Vol. IX Control Province* : “ In later times we 
know that there wore two great Haihaya states in Central 
India via. tho kingdom of Mahakosala with Manipur for 
Its capital and tho kingdom of Chedl proper with Tripura 
lor its capital” (p. 55) The word Chodi has wrongly been 
applied, it must be stated here, to Tripura which is an 
ancient town near Jubbulporo where the Kulnchuri or Kala- 
churi Haihayas ruled. Chedi according to the MahftbhSrata 
was a kingdom immediately to tho south of the Jumna 
and it was founded by Vasu Uparichara ( n &c. 

Mhb. Adi P.) In this lino was born SisupSla. His line 
was not that of tho Haihayas. It appears that the Hai- 
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hayas of Tripura conquered this Chedi country whioh lay 
immediately to their north and which consequently gave 
ita ancient name to the whole country of tho Kalacburi 
Haihayas. They also obtained possession of the ancient 
fort of Kilinjara in the real Chedi country and hence 
they culled themselves Kalinjarapuravaradhlsvara. This 
lino of tho Haihayas was distinct from tho Haihayas of 
Mahakosalaof Manipur (to the north of Ratanpur) and were 
probably insignificant in the days of Hiuen Tsang who 
does not notice their kingdom at all. Probably they were 
subordinate to the kings of Mahakosala and when gradually 
orthodox king6 gained supremacy in India in the 8th 
century they too gained power and subordinated Kosala. 

Tho Kalarchuris of Tripura no doubt U6e an era of 
their own which goes back to A. D. 248. It is called also 
Chedi era and began as proved by Kielhom (Ep. Ind. IX 
p 1211 » on fifth September 248 A. D. the year being Asvi- 
nadi and the months being Purniminta. This shows that 
the Kalaohdris must have attained groat power in 248 
A. D. It is true that as the Haihayas of Tripura held away 
for sonio timo oven in the western parts of India In 
Konkan and Gujarat, thoirera was in use in south Gujarat 
and in the Tralkuta country. Wo know very little of the 
history of these ancient times. But the name Kalachhri 
does not occur before the 8th contury and the era came to 
be called by that name later and not in the beginning. 
These Kalachuris it is whom wo shall have to describe in 
our second volume. 

Tho Halhaya kings of Kosala had probably an un- 
eventful long existence from the 7th century down to the 
17th as stated above upto the time of the Marathas. They 
lay secluded in a mountain-surrounded tract and remained 
undisturbed. They were at first Buddhists but must have 
changed their religion in the 8th century as elsewhere in 
India. They have loft no rocords; hut cortain chronicles 
which we mention In a noto, give a line of kings from the 
most ancient times down to the days of the Marathas, tho 
detail* of which are not interesting to tho general reader of 
Indian history, as the line did not produce any great kings. 




NOTE 

CHHATTISCAKH OK AXClKWT KOSALA 

We bate identified Cbattisgarh of tho Central Province* with the 
Ko-olo kingdom of Hiuea Tssng and ib« MahBkOKaia of Inscription*. 
The following information given by (Irani in Central Province* 
Gazetteer IBIS p*es 1&3-I60 Is Interesting In this connection. 

Chhaitisgarh cnrrespoisd* wllh the modern Raipur and Sambalpur 
diet net e of C. P. On tbe north -Weal corner of it is tho Maikala range 
a continuation of Ratpura am! from it rises tbe Norbudda flowing wen 
end the 8i>(ia flowing north. Amarakantaka peak is tho» in this coun- 
try and the Mahdnadi also Sows through it. There arc mountain ranges 
surrounding it and tho whole country is drnmod by the "Groat river 1 '. 
The enclosed area is plain, for themoslparteulturablo.andln placvavory 
rich. It is called Chhattisgarh because there are 36 divisions of it, each 
with a garb of its own. Us chief divisions are : I the valley of the 
Shoonath rivor and the tract between that riv»r and tho SKIe-tekdl 
bill i II tho tract between the Shoonath and Hasda hvers • III the tract 
between the Sbeoaath and the MahBnudl and IV tbe tract south of 
Raipur extending towards the Mabinadl. Tbe chief products are rice, 
wheat, pulses and Oilseeds. The jungles on the border* are full of tigers, 
boars and buffalos and In the north towards Bengal side there were 
wild elephants. The population in the jungles consists chiefly of Gonds. 
Bbumiaa and Bigas The latterare purely jungly tribes novor mixing with 
the plain people and lly into the jungles further if Europeans approach 
them. In the ptaios a prepondoring portion of the people ore cbam&ra 
who are howevor agriculturists and being honor off that) usual, they 
have thrown off latterly Brabminlsm and started a new religion of tbeir 
own skin to Hinduism. They are called SatnSmiS. Of the rest Brahmins. 
Rajputs, Kurmis and Rauls are prominent. The country is now being 
opened up by railways. Formerly immense amounts of corn were 
produced only to lie undisposed of. In ancient days the earner* of the 
country were the B.njara. who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
and carried grain to Jubbulpore in tho west. Benares in the north. 
Nagpur in the south and Cuttack or Orissa tn tho cast. 

Hindu tradition records, (states tho authori that this tract was 
from ancient times ruled by the Ifathayas. After the Satyuga a king 
named Sudyumna ruled tbe East. One of his son* Naladhvaja got 
Uahishmsti or Mandla or Mahcsvara, a second gat Chandrapnra or 
Chanda and a third go' 'be kingdom of Ratanpur or Manipur (Chhattls- 
g»rh|. The tenth king of tbe 3rd line Kargapila rslgned from R Ararat 
lit to 231 (or 113-19* A. D.>. He mode a city at Amarakantaka and 
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rai»e<l temples there. Between Sam. 367-467 n successor of Karr.apSU 
named Madanplla built n city called DUanapur un a bitfli Hat hill 
hcrnetn Pendra and Amarkautaka and a formidable fon called Ajnnr 
garb, ruin* Of which are gtlll visible. In the 8th ceotury two sons of 
a king. Sur.iilem and Br.litnodev. divided the kingdom, the older branch 
remaining at Ratanpor the younger proceeding to Raipur. The latter 
however remained subordinate. The Ratacpur Rajas ruled BiUspur. 
8irguja and Sarabfaalpur. the Raipur chiefs ruled Raipur with Bastar 
and Earonl. Tbtw* seem to have been long the limits of tho lUlhaya 
Raj until tho time of the Maratbas. 

The old capital of Manipur was situated on the totfof the Lapha bills 
Ih miles north of Ratanpur. There Is a Urge expanse of table* land 
on the top of thebills atan el$v»t|on of about 3400 ft. above the sea lovol. 
The remains of a fort, lunke. temples 8ud buildings are still apparent 
and the position poieesaes the advantages of prominence SDd soourity 
From Sam. *95 to 1670, beyond tlie record of temples erected and towns 
established of which no traces remain the Brahminical narrative* is 
occupied with the imaginary virtues of different rulers. In Sam. 1820 
(A 1). 15ti3; a Mabomcdan emperor of Delhi madu his influence felt and 
Raja Kulyanaing went to Delhi and got himsolf recognised as ruler ol 
Ratanpur after payment of tribnto. Ills successor* ruled until the 
Maratbas came, llndei'tbu Manilla- oreotually the kiugdun fell a* 
also Raipur and under tho British a poor representative of the 
Halhaya line is In the enjoyment of a few reut-free villages. This 
line teems to have been devoid of any great ruler* nor are any great 
buildings remaining. And there are now very few Haihayu Rajput 
families in tbc province of Chhattisgarb (p. 181). 

The following further facts from Cunningham's Coins of Central 
India are worth noticing . "The chief cities of tho jountr> of the 
Muhinadl are RuJIm, Supar, and Seorl Saroyan. all on the Mahanndr 
At these three places there are many magnificent temples and inscrip- 
tions to attest the former power and wealth of the country" (p. 731 
'• The king visited by lluen Tsang was a Kshatriya and his name 
was SriiavJhinn. But there Is no name like this in tho Halliaya-Vsm* 
Rajaa of Ruianpnr and Raipur. Something like history begins with 
Surndeva of the chronicles who is said to have conquered Teliogana. 
His date is about 749 A. D. but this should lie Chedi dale and hence 
eiual to 7 19 r A. D, Tho earliest inscription of A. D. 1115 

mentions Sri Koiallu duditvara. Katana Raja. Prithvidtva, Jajallodevu. 
The only known oolns upto now aro those of Prithvi Deva which are o' 
gold and very rare ai d of cojq-r. On there copper coins on the obverse 
is o agure of Hanumdii with four arms. On the gold colas the figure 
is indistinct. They are coins of Jijjtla Deva f UJO ) and Rncna 
Deva a lea | 1140 A. D. ) 4 

• The nu/itvr Rm not b.e» oapluh.d invwturc .rJ m wont, miuHbs ler 
piroMcs of Jmlcry 



CHAPTER XVI 



TIIK KAINKILA YAVANAS OF ANDHRA 

When Hiuen Trang visited Andhra he found the 
people different in speech from those of Mid-India. The 
people appeared to him to be of a violent nature ami they 
were adherents of different rol boons. The people of 
Andhra are undoubtedly of Aryan origin and yet the 
language of the country from before the days of Hiuen 
Tsang waa Dravidian. Who was the king reigning in ki* 
days ? To what race and to what religion did ho belong V 
Those questions aro difficult of solution: but we have come 
to the conclusion that nt this time and during tho period 
of which we are writing there was a line of Yavana kings 
ruling in Andhra, Yavanas whose distinctive name was 
Kainltila Yavanas- They were not ardent professors of 
Buddhism though Yavanas generally were and it is pro- 
bably hence that Hiuen Tsang has not described tho king 
in Andhra. We proceed in this chapter to deacribo these 
Yavana kings and to detail the evidence on which this des- 
cription is based. 

Sir William Hunter probably rightly guesses that 
the Yavanas of Orissa being dispossessed in the fifth 
century A. D. by the Kesari lino of kings went intc 
Andhara and seized that kingdom about 575 A. f) 
"Tho next kingdom to Orissa down tho Madras const was 
Andhra whose capital was Warangal. Tho chronicles of 
the Madras coast relate that the then existing dynasty in 
Andhra was overthrown and was succeeded by nine kings 
of the Yavana race who ruled for 458 years i. e. till 904 
A. D. The period of their supromaey was in the main Bud- 
dhistic and as in Orissa their downfall took place amidst 
a great religious rovival ending in the re.ostablishmor.t 
of Brahminism and of tho very form in Orissa viz. 

Saivfim" ( p. 220 ). 
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Sir W. Hunter ha# Riven a moat interesting account, 
with groat accuracy which for bis time ia certainly re- 
markable. of tbo connection of Yavanas Or Ionian Greeks 
with India from the most ancient times < about 900 B.C. ) 
when they were beyond the Indus' down to about 900 A. D 
when their last kingdom was found on the western coast 
of the Madras presidency. He observes (p. 220). "These 
southern Yavanas (of Andhra) reached their height about 
782 A. D. In that year they make their appearance in the 
Tuluva records on tho western shores of the peninsula 
Dr. Buohanan from records shown by a Brahmin states 
that a line of Yavana princes drove out the reigning house 
in Tuluva in 782 A. D. and ruled for 54 years. They 
claimed Andhra descent, camo from the eastern coast ami 
were of the Jain religion into which Buddhism had by 
that time disintegrated. ” 

This Yavana kingdom of Andhra had tbu9 a prosper- 
ous rule from about 575 A. D. to 900 A. D. and they 
reached their height of power about 782 A. D. The exis- 
tence of a Yavana kingdom about this time is also attested 
liv the inscription of DharmapS la already noticed (Khalim- 
pur grant) 

srolrflfavi^: shows that a Yavana kingdom was 

among tho feudatorios of the empire of Kanauj in the 
eighth century. The mention of Yavana in this inscrip- 
tion is apparently puzzling to many but the riddle is 
solved if wo grant and remember that there was a powerful 
Yavana kingdom to the south of Nagpur and in the 
Andhra couutry. 

The evidence of the Purfir.as also proves tho existence 
of a Yavana kingdom here. The Purnnic account is 
no doubt a most garbled account of an unhis- 
toricnl witness but it has much valuo as confirmatory 
evidence. The Vishnu PurSna which distinctly mentions 
the Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas requiros to bo specially 
noticed. It has the following pas.ngo in Amsa 4 chap. 
24 'ITFWfarf'W *51 fljp ClsTT igiaijl 
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i tww# fluarajijr mm * 

tfrf, -r- F Pr-H T fa jJWlftl I 

W *f RD ’ Wfa'T-^qvrfVltff’ffi: I %UTi^I f^STfaiftW 

jrH^yMWW-wr am affPHtHflww: ^ -15m; 3*: 

iltfu: i>d wm MiWft <f*1'i> wfdvifri " I Now in this quota- 
tion the Yavanas are twice mentioned and at a long 
interval. Wo should, thereforr, Lake the first 8 Yavana 
kings as the Grcco-Baotrlan king" of the Panjob who 
ruled before tho Christian era. The Turushkarasare proba- 
bly the Yuo-chi. Who tho Munda-s wore and who the 
Mannas it is not yet explained by any person but we shall 
try later on to discover it. The rule of all these covered 
1090 years When they were overthrown the Kailaklla 
Yavanas ruled the earth. Their first king was Vindhya- 
sakti* and he was followed by 2 I’uranjaya 3 Rimachan- 
dra 4 Dharmavarinan 5 Vanga 6 Kandana • Sunandin 
8Nandiyasahand9SukaPravi«a. These ruled for 106 years." 
These details given for the Kailakila Yavonns alone lead 
to two inferences viz. ( 1 ) that the writer or rathor recaster 
of the Vishnu Purina lived a little after the«o Yavanas 
somewhere about thefHh century A.D. and (2> that ho must 
have been a native of Andhra or at least of the country 
where these Yavanas ruled. As the Yavanas are men- 
tioned as reigning in the Khaliinpur grant of about 
800 A. D. the time of these Yavana kings is tolerably 
settled. And their country too though not mentioned in 
that inscription must have been no other than Andhra 
which might have formed part of the Kanauj empire along 
with Bhoja. Matsya, Madrn, Kuru, Yadu, Avanti. Kira 
and others. We. therefore, hold on the authority of the 
evidence mentioned by Hunter supported by the Vishnu 
Purina that from before the days of Hiuen Taang the 
Kailakila or K&inkila Yavanas ruled in Andhra upto 
800 A. D. and even later down to about 900 A. D. 
Their mention in tho Bhagavata is also confirmatory in 
Tata VtndhvaiakU 11 dlH.rcat IroS Ihr Vindh'ni.kU OSIU VkUilala dtua.tr 

uicntoa #4 111 *b# AitnU i:av» tuitnpliim. lie WC««o:v a! ttx Utter beta* tliHcrcni 

Prav*rit*n». Kudrina. Prttt.w«*a usul Ofttft hU<Ut« bf»a| ah»nt 1"A .I> 
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this connection and is interesting. ftfa^RnrW TRlsr 

t a*w 11 5 tj*t* wV>- 

'■afimft'R.II ( 31 . «• 1>. Hero the peripd 10ti year, in the- 
same : the name Kailakila is the same though given as 
that of a plnco and five kings are named whose names 
are noarly tho same as in tho Vishnu. The Bhigavata 
seems to follow the Vishnu Purana at a distance and 
must date aftor the 9th century The other Purina* too 
mention Yavanas, but none mentions the Kailakila 
Yavanas, Vindhya*akti and others and these Purina* not- 
ably Vayu and Matsya in their present form are generally 
rightly taken as the oldest Purina* and may be supposed 
to refer to Che Yavana kings of the Panlab alone. Munda 
ar.d Mauna barbarians arc mentioned by these also and 
they also preceded the Guptas most certainly 

The Kalnkila Yavana* are said by the Vishnu Purina 
to be 1 . e. not crowned religiously. But possibly 

this word is qafafaw; which shows their mixed origin. The 
commentatorexplaiusthe word as meaning non-Kshatviyas 
but that was clear from the very name Yavana. The word 
isnpiizxlcbut it may bo taken to mean that they were Bud- 
dhists or JainBand did notcaro for religious coronation*. 

But these Yavanas seem to have preserved their 
language though not their religion It is indeed an in- 
teresting question whether the Yavana kings of tfco 
Panjab spoke Greek. The legends on their coins Indeed 
are in Greek and this clearly shows that they must have 
spoken their own language. But they were in constant com- 
munication with Bactria, Syria and even Greece and their 
speaking their own language is not strange But the Yava- 
na* of Andhra surrounded as they were by Sanskrit-born 
and Dravldlan language*, their own subject* speaking also 
45 
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the came languages could not have presorvod tholr Greek. 
Colebrooke quoting a writer of thi? period (8th century) 
classifies the non- Hindu languages of the time aa four in 
number vi* Yavana, Piraslkft. Romaka and Barbara 
(Hunter's Orissa Vol. I p. 222) Huntor, however, believes 
that these Andhra Greeks had lest all traces of their 
original language.' 



'DfGrnlUaitml m uod*>i>:cd * ODfe apoken ii India** La*« shown 
tbtwUrr that the Crrrk word *S» Tn*‘ or SuihOUa u^ed It the MahibkifeU it»e’« 
i.od tut Tidnm *pttM a Greek recbablv wbca U caution Todhiihthirait * MlccfcU 

UJUOM* 4M1MI reftdin* ill the inflammabir konac *1 VhrdOivU* b*4lt for the*. 

ti?m tco may ta»t beta nndrmtrcd la India ia :bc tint ceaturr A. D- when Rome 

bad commerce! connection with India ctfCCililY lfc« »*1h and when the Hwm" c*n 

tu Dnar became curie*! is India. PSruika aa tu laoeoue of ttae>*«ra.ar* whoeRc* 
<on<i*er<d Sind npto tte lndet. stay aHo b« veil-known. But **bat la Barbara i The 

word «* tad red a puaa*. The Crr#k« u«4 the word * &*rear»an» • for all Micchha* and u> 

■!» th# lado-Aryana K4ik of a Mlecbha peotfe by *am« Barbara. But Barbara occnra 
*■ bjtory ** the name of an African people and t\e*e wol4 not bare cox>« into contact 
with tu indaAraanv. Probably :be Airtca* SOtoceaM traded In Centura sreedlai 

Ctr-Rt with ladra and Ut n-tue continued to be applied to Ibe Arab* w»o certainly 

traded with India fo- many untune* and wboio tbcf*hccntary A. D. conquered 

The Prahr.t writer cClba *:h century therefore reter* to the Arabic Unsafe Wbi* a« 

m«*lioo» the Barbara aa the towrth Kfecbba ]ai)L-e«c uadentcod or curxeat In India. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THfc WESTERN KINGDOMS 
III GUJAtt CHAPAS Cl‘ HHINM.U. 

We will now turn to thr history of the remaining 
kingdoms to the west of Kanau;. noticed by Hiuen Tsarig. 
And the first among them was tho Gujar kingdom of 
Bhinmal in Rajputana. We have discussed the question 
of tho race of Gurjaras in a note. We have shown there 
that they cannot but be treated as distinctly Aryan. Their 
long heads, their fine noses (liner even than those of 
Parisians, vide Sir H. Risley). their tall stature are ton 
strong ethnological characteristics declaring unequivocally 
their Aryan origin, to bo got rid of by the imaginary theory 
of Mr. R. D- Bhandarkar who would assign them ton foreign 
or Scythic stock supposed to b« Kha/ar. And Sir V. Smith 
himself admits that there is n< historical evidence to 
support the surmise that the Gurjaras at any time came to 
India. “The Gurjaras are l»lie «*/ to have entered India, 
either along with or soon after the whito Huns; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia thoy came from or to 
what race they belonged." (V. smith’s Early History 3rd 
Edn. p. 412). A similar view i» exprossed by him in his 
paper in J. R A. S. 1908 and a si 1909. The only reaeon for 
auoh n surmise is the fact that the name ’Gujar’ is not 
mot with before the 6th century A. D, and that in BAna’s 
Harsha Charita the Gujar* are said to have been defeated 
by Pratapavardhana along with the Huns. Thore can be 
nothing more unsatisfactory than this. The name Gurjara 
is undoubtedly not yet found in any work before the 6th 
century. But doos that prove that It did not exist or that 
the name had not been in use before? Absence of mention is 
no proof whatever of non-ex isteuce. And have we found 
all the inscriptions or records hr fore tho 6th century and 
have we got all books that were written before that period? 
It would be ridiculous to suggest, much more to believe this. 
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Secondly BAna's llarsha Charita eays that Pratapavar* 
dhana defeated the Huns, the Gujars, the Malavas, tb# 
Sindhiia and many others. Does that mean that all these 
people were Huns or came along with or after them? 
There is an unaccountable tendency in antiquarians of 
India to assign foreign and Scythic origin to each and every 
forward people found in Indian history. Thus the Jats 
and oven the Rajputs art* assigned a foreign and a Scytbic 
origin. If the Jats, the Gujarat and the Rajputs with their 
clearly Aryan features are foreigners and Scythians where 
are the Indo-Aryans, those people who spoke tho Aryan 
Sanskrit or Vedic language, who according to tho Vedas, 
and the Epics supported by the Avcsta came to and settled 
in the Punjab and Rajputana? Have they disappeared t 
The lower strata in these parts are Dm vidian by their 
ethnic characteiistics and if the Jats. Gujnrs, Rajputs and 
the Brahmins are foreigners-Greek, Saka or Huna, 
where indeed are the Indo- Aryans no famous in t he Vedas, 
tho Mah&bh&rata and tho Munu SmritiY Wo may conclude 
therefore that tho ethnic characteristic* of the Jats. the 
Oujar* and tho Rajputs viz. their long heads, their fine 
noses and their tall statures are undeniably Aryan and 
that there is nothing in history which suggests or prove? 
that they came from outside India in historic times. 

The Gujars like the Jats are the ancient Vedic 
Aryan Vaisyas ; and that explains why their names are 
not met with in ancient records before the fifth or sixth 
century. For such ancient scanty historical records as 
we posses* concern themselves chiefly with kings and 
kiogly families and rarely mention the common people. 
In the third century A. D. the Vaisayas for tho first time 
came into prominence because (most Kshatriyn kingly 
families being killed or driven further south) many Vaisya 
families took to the profession of arms against the foreign 
invaders of Scythic origin. The Guptas thus were Vaisyas 
who first opposed the Yue-chl and latterly opposed tho 
Huns. It seems that when the Huns first invaded India 
and founded a kingdom at Sialkot, the Gujars moved 
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down into Kft.iput.ina, the sandy doscrts of which have 
always afforded shelter to Aryans of the Punjab and tho 
middle country when oppressed and dispossessed by 
foreigners. That seem* to be the reason why the Gurjaras 
came into prominence about the 'time of the Huns. They 
moved from the Panjab Into Hajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. They even sent off-shoots further southward* and 
we find the Gurjnra kingdom of Broach founded by 
Dadda at about tho same time. Those two kingdoms were 
found in a nourishing condition by Hiuen TsaDg. Prato pa- 
vardhana conquered the Gurjaras not because they were 
Huns or foreigner* ; lie fonquered them im every conquer- 
ing hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvijuya. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were 
to his south-west and ho must have established his over- 
lurdship over them also. Yet the Gurjara kingdom of 
Bhinmal was strong ond even llarsh a did not entirely 
disposess tho Gurjaras. They were probably only in 
nominal subjection to him a* we have already stated. And 
they not only remained strong but in tho next century 
grew stronger and subdued Xanauj itself. 

Who was the king in tho days of Harsha and what 
was his family and caste ? We have already said that he 
probably was son to one Vyttghramuklia mentioned by 
Brahmagupta the famous astronomer who composed his 
well-known SiddhSnta at Bhinmal in 6iS A. D. Now this 
Brahmagupta state* that the king belonged to the Chapa 
dynasty.' The Chipas or Chaputkata* aro well-known 
Kshatriyas mentioned in inscriptions of the Tth and 8th 
centuries (see ChBlultya Navasari grant already described). 
They hereafter established the kingdom of Gujarat at 
Anhillapatlana as we shall have to relate in our next 
volume. This king then was a Kshatriya according to 
Brahmagupta and he was equally a Kshatriya according 

• Dikahit a MftTMbi hlalory of Indian A* ->cmy r TIT Tt« »ar** qucXfd by bJni 
***** Brail a*. $lddhi.ou lb *k follotan — 

* : trepr*:? • 

t»T 
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to Hiuen Tsnng. “ He wan i Kshatriya by caste and a 
young man no:ed for wis :om and a firm believer in 
Buddhism M Now this fact is a puzzle to Europoan 
scholnrsjwho look upon Gur*a a-a* foreigners.but they twist 
it into on argument for thei* >wn theory. They argue that 
not only wore Iho Oujar- foreigner* and of Scythian 
iirigin admitted into the Hindu fold but that within a 
hundred years of their coming into India their kings were 
admitted tooe true Rshatriyas ! This explanation however 
in untenable. It is possible for any person or people to be 
admitted into Hinduism rhich with its peculiar insti- 
tution of caste can *ahily admit anybody in its fold 
without sacrificing the purity of existing castes but it is 
not possible to suppose that wnen everybody was opposing 
the detested Huns ami r.her foreigner*, when Aryan 
orthodox king*, according to inscriptions of that very 
period, were strongly enforcing caste 3nd preventing 
saukara or intermixture of races, that these foreign kings 
could have been admitted *o be Ksbatriyas. This fact 
therefore supports our view that the Gurjaras were Hindus 
of ancient date and Vaisyna ar.d their kings the Chftpat 
were true K*hutrlya*. 

We know very little of :he history of these Chapas 
from 641 A. D. when Hiuen T-*ng visited Bhinmal down 
to about 750 A. D The king at :ii* time was a Buddhist but 
it is probable that after his ieath, a* in the rest of India, 
there must have been a revival of Hinduism among the 
Gurjaras. They appear to have been a very poworfu I 
people and resisted the invasion of their country by the 
Arabs who after their coQqie&t of Sind in 712 A. D. tried 
to extend their dominion mJ their religion to the neigh- 
bouring states of India. Bhinmal the Gurjara kingdom 
was undoubtedly one or ^uch kingdoms contiguous to 
Sind and it appears certain but the Glirjars* eventually 
defeated the Arab-. Alornr with this event there appears 
to have been a change of dynasty in the ruling family and 
the Pratiharas appear to joxne in about 750 A.D. displacing 
the old Chapas whose rule seems to have extended to 
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the* u?ual period of dynasties i. e. about tw«» centuries 
The history of tboOurjara PratiharaAbelmg* iotho second 
portion of our period and will he related incur next volume. 
it» THE VARDMANA* OT>QLAFO OR WtSTMN HAX.VTA 
We have already given the history of the Other Gurjara 
kingdom Co the south at Broach; and we will now proceed 
to desoribe the history of Hiucn Tseng'* Molapo or 
Western Malwa. This kingdom belonged as wo have aeon to 
Yasodhnrmnn Vishnuvardbanauf the Mandsaur inscription 
In our surmise this name-ending Vardhana shows r hat he 
a Vaisya like the Guptas. His great exploit was 
that he defeated Mihirakula the Hun. Now we hove 
already quoted the sentence in Chandra’s grammar >HRJ- 

pJiFi " the Jarta conquered the Iluns M If we apply 
this sentence to Yasodharman and there i* n«»ne else to 
whom it can well be applied, we may -urmiVe that he was 
a Jarta or Jat from the Punjab Ir. fact ;ike t!.e Gurjarasof 
Bhinmai we may suppose the J its from the Panjah to hove 
migrated to Malwa ( which like Rajputno i i« a favourit - 
land with migrators ) to take refuge f rorii the incursions 
of the Iluns and these Jats in M ilwa ge:;ing strong under 
Yasodharraan inflicted in 528 A. D. a sigual defeat in th? 
Huns who had overrun thei motherland the Pan jab 

A grandson or great grandson of this king w.us m the 
throne when Hiucn Tsang visited Western Malwa Ho 
was n devout Buddhist and a Buddha temple near the city 
was being built for several generation*. W# may take it 
from the ltftjatarangini that Ya*odharman's son named 
Sil&ditya ( name mentioned by Hiuen Tsang al«o Ibeing a 
Buddhist was assailed by his neighbours and di -possessed. 
Pravarsenu of Kashmir about 540 A. D. re-established thi* 
son on the throne of his father, and took away from him 
the throne of Kashmir which hi< father Ya^odharroan had 
brought away. This dynasty, therefore, had certainly 
lasted from about 500 641 A. 1) the rinte of Hiuen Tsana's 
visit. What became of it alter Harsha we are not in a 
position to state. The history of Malwa is a whole ia 
obscure until we come to the Paramara dynasty; but we 
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may stato that Western Malwa was on the border between 
Gujarat and Central India 3n<i was often changing hands. 
That It wax entirely under ValabhU for some time 
hereafter is certain from grants of Valabhi kings which 
gave lands even near Mandsaur to donees. Apparently 
therefore, when Haraha’s empire foil Molapo passed into 
the power of the stronger Valabhi kingdom. 

(»> UJJAIN OR CENTRAL MALWA. 

I'jjain was the capital of central Malwa and whenHuen 
Tsang visited it in 641 A. D. it was under a Brahmin king. 
Who he was and what became of his family after Marsha 
we cannot say. In fact as stated above until we come to 
•ho Pa rami r a rule there is no history of Malwa to be 
letailed. We may however make tho following observa- 
tions. Malwa has always b.on undor foreign rule. The 
olimste of Malwa is not fecund and is distinctly enervating. 
Foreign race* and tribes hovo consequently always come 
into Malwa and ruled there. Malwa was thus directly 
under the Mauryns and their heir-appnronts ruied here as 
viceroys A‘»ka was one of such viceroys. After the Maur- 
yss tne Sungas similarly held Malwa and Agnimilra was a 
similar viceroy wlio resided at Vidisa. After tho Sung.is 
the family of Vikrama ruled in Malwa and they too were by 
tradition foreigners belonging to the Phndara clan. After 
Vikmma's line, Malwa fell to the Western Sakas who ruled 
In Ujjain from 78 A. D. to 400 A. I>. When Malwa was 
conquered l>y the Guptas about 400 A. D.. Gupta viceroy* 
resided at Cjjain for a hundrod yenr*. When tho Gupta 
empire was dismembered about 500 A- D. central Malwa 
or Ujjain mu-t have remained with a Gupta branch. Of 
this branch was Devagupta. the foe of Grahavarman and 
Rsjyavardhana and when in 606 A. D. he was killed 
Malwa was entirely held under subjection by Harsha. Tho 
Brahmin sing seen by Hiuen Tsang according to our view 
was n riccr* y appointed by Uarsha. After Uarsha Ujjain 
remained subject to KnnauJ and we know Yasovarman in 
about TOO A. D. was master i f it. We have also seen that 
Malwa or MMava was a subjoot province or oountry of 
Kanauj when Chakihyudba was placed on the throne of 
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Kanauj by Dharmap&la about 800 A.D. with the consent of 
many dependent kings detailed. Between Yasovarman and 
Cbakrayudha i. e. from 700 to 800 A. D.. Malwa appear, 
to have been (or a time under the Rashtrakvtas of 
Malkbed also. We indeed and a prince of Mslava 
mentioned bathe was usually subject either to the emper 
or of the north at Kanauj or the emperor of the south at 
Mnlkhed. In a grant ofGovind III dated Saka “28 or “30 
!80t> A. D. ) his father Dhruva is said to have conquered a 
Mdlava king who indeed himself offered submission (Ind 
Ant. Vol. XI). Then again in a grant of the Rashtmkutn 
Gujarat branch king Karka we are told that he held his 
arm as a bar against the encroachments of the {northern) 
Gurjara king to protect Malava for his master (Ind Ant. 
XIII i). 160). This docs not mako it clear if Malwa was 
under a subject king or was entirely n subject province of 
the southern K&shtraktitn king. It is, however, curious to 
notioo how history ropeatt itself. Tho Marathas in SIM) AD. 
wero the masters of Mslava nnd warded off the northern 
emperor of Kanauj much in the same way as they in 18(H) 
A. 1). a thousand years later held Malwa against the 
Emperors of Delhi. Some time after this the Maratha 
R&shtrakuta empire declined and Malwa was conquered 
and raised into an ind. pendent kingdom by the Parnmarns* 
who too hailed not from Malwa but from outside as we 
shall relate in our second volume. 

I*' JSJKKABHUKTl AKO NAHKSVAKAPURA 
Hiuen Tsang does not mention Eastern Malwa the 
capital of which was Bhelsa or Vidisa and which country 
was in ancient times called Dnlima (see Kalidasa's Megha- 
duta and Mahabhsrata also I a name which survives in 
detailed maps of Central India and still in the popular lan- 
guage as Dhasina. Probably this tract was then included 
in Avanti or Ujjain ( central Malwa ). lliuen Tsang men- 
tions two more kingdoms in what Is now Central India 
viz. JejSkabhukti and Mahe^varapura, in both of which 
ruled Brahmin kings in his days. JejSkabhukti as the 
name itself indicates is the provinoe of JojSka, " bhukti " 
being as we have already shown tho usual title of a divi- 
40 
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sion or colloctorato under » kingdom e. g. Tirabhukci 
which i* now Tirhut. Tho province of Jejaka was there- 
fore originally part of the Gupta Empire and we surmise 
that Budhagupta ruled here so late as about 500 A. D. 
Alter the fall of his line some Brahmin governor of il must 
have become independent partially inly for he must have 
been subject to Harsha. He may have been a 
descendant of Dhyftna Vishnu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran ( see Gupta Ins. Ill ) This line must have 
become independent aftor Hnrslia but must have been 
subjugated again under the rule of Yaiovarman and his 
successors. However wo know nothing about this king- 
dom or province till the appearance >f the Chandels in the 
9rh century and their history does not belong to tho first 
portion of the Hindu period. The word Bhukti, however, has 
stuck to this district finally although it became independent 
and powerful under the Chandels. For its modern name 
is Jajoti and the Brahmins of this country or modern 
Bundolkhand are known by the title of Jajotia Brahmins. 

Of Mahesvarapuru wo know practically nothing. It 
is identified with Gwalior or with Nurwnr. Bhojas must 
have ruled thoro ( Sea Dharmapala '* inscription noticed 
above ). But it was a provinoe so near the centre of the 
empire >t Kanauj under Harsha and under his successors 
that it could only havo had viceroys and not independent 
semi- independent kings until Kanauj declined. 




CHAPTER XVIII 
HIMALAYAN STATES 



It Is necessary to add a chapter on the history of the 
many states small and great which existed In the ' alleys 
of tho Himalaya mountain and adjoining parallel ranges 
on the side of India Wo have already given a detailed 
history of Kashmir, which was always a part "f and an 
important kingdom in India. Being in the north of tho 
Panjab it was entered by the Indo-Aryans in prehistoric 
times. Although not settled and cultivated by an Aryan 
population like the Panjab, tho Brahmin* and Kshntriyas 
who formed the uppor layor were numerous enough to 
stamp the country a* a part of India. The Brahmins of 
Kashmir again took a loading part iu the development of 
the Aryan civilization in India Itself. They also established 
a reputation for learning which ha- existed dowD to 
this day. For Kashmir Brahmins have always prospered 
in Kashmir as well as abroad in India both as learned 
Pandits and as great administrators Hence Kashmir has 
always been treated a- an important part of India. 
It is mentioned in the M aha bh'i rata list of Indian king- 
doms ns also In VnrdhamihiraV It* history naturally 
forms a part of Indian history 

But the case with other Himalayan states, especially 
Nepal Is different. These states were In the first 
place inhabited by an aboriginal population winch i? not 
Indian i. r. Dravidion, but vrliioli i* Mongolian by race and 
akin to the Tibetans and other people to the north of India. 
( The Damaras of Kashmir appear to be neither Aryan 
nor Mongolian and we are not quite sure if they are 
Dravidians. Their race require", to be carefully sifted). 
Tlie Khasas. the Newars and the Bhotias are distinctly 
Mongolian by race Secondly, these states have been en- 
tered into by Indo-Aryans only in historical times. Of 
course only Brahmins and Kshatriyas went there for 
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religious anu political purposes and impressed upon the 
local people their religion and their polity. And thirdly, 
Nepal ha? been an amphibious state, sometimes dependent 
on Tibet or China and sometimes dependent on Indian 
emperors. Even now Nepal is in this double position. 
While it entertain* a Resident from British India, it still 
sends some presents to Chinn in token of its vassalage to 
that empire. Bhutan is entirely Mongolian, it was never 
subject to India, nor was it ever entered into by the Indo- 
Aryans. It is. therefore, only ns an adjoining slate 
that that state is mentioned in political relations with 
British India. Nepal is sometimes mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit works, but it is not included in the list of Indian 
kingdoms and is not mentioned in the MahSbhSrata or 
Varahamihira list of Indian peoples. Wo will, however, 
trace the history of Nepal during our period because itwas 
under Indian rulers at this time and of other minor states 
which were more completely Indian and which lie between 
Nepal and Kashmir in a note. For this history inscriptions 
and coins arc available as also legendery accounts preserved 
in Nepal and elsewhere. 

NfcrAL. 

The present state of Nepal is about 500 miles long and 
about 100 miles broad and lies to the north of India It 
oxtonda from Kutnaon on the west to Sikkim on the east. 
It is bounded on the south by the Sandstone Range of 
tills which are a continuation so to speak of the Siwalik 
range in the Pnnjab at the southern base of the Himalaya 
mountains. On the north of Nopal is tho chief snowy 
range of the Himalayas and most of its highest peaks c. g. 
Mt. Everest, Dhavalagiri and Kanchanagangi are on the 
northern borders of Nepal beyond which extend? Tibet. 
Three principal rivers rise thence and pass through this 
stale viz. tho Rnpti in the western part, the Gandaka in 
the central and the Koshi or Kau'iki in tho eastern, the 
latter two being also called Sapta Gandaka and Sapta 
Kausiki in Nepal a* seven streams unite to form them 
within the hounds of this state like the Sapta Ganga in 
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Gnrhwal. The country isof course mostly mountainous, bur 
there aro several open valleys which arc fertile and culti- 
vated though they are generally limited in extent. 

The most noted and extensive of these valleys Is the 
valley of Nepal properly so called, it Is surrounded by 
mountains like the valley of Kashmir and is about 20 
miles in length and 10 miles in breadth A small river 
( lesser than tbo Vltnst* of Kashmir) runs through this 
valley and unites with another river in the centre of it 
These two ri versa are named BSgr.-.ati and Vishnumati and 
uniting they get out of the valley through a gorge in the 
southern hills into tho plain* of India The valley is 
about 4700 ft, above the *on level and consequently enjoys 
a very line climate which 1* not very cold The soil is 
fertile and the chief crop is of OOursu rice as in Kashmir. 
Vegetables and all sort* of fruit are grown in this ami 
the adjorning valleys It- is, therefore, <07/ thickly popu- 
lated and there arc- several towns in it the chief being 
Kathmandu or Kantipur which i* ‘ituateri cn the con- 
fluence of tho Bagmati and Vishnumati and LalitapStana 
and Bh5tgaon (Bhaktagrama). 

Tho original Inhabitants of Nepal are called Newars 
and belong ns already stated to the Mongolian race. They 
are of short stature, but strung and muscular. They are 
flat faced and yellow They do the agriculture as also the 
trade of the country and are thus tiue Vaisyas according 
to the Bhagavadgita. They are characterised like many 
Mongolian peoples by lax marital relations. A Nownrgirl 
when qui!i« a child is married to a Bel fruit which then is 
thrown i. to a river. The girl i* therefore never in want of 
a man w|, n she is grown up, but. can give him up if she is 
dissatisfied with him by simply placing two hetel-nuts 
under hi* bed and walking out et his house. The 
story in the MahSbhSrata is. therefore, not quite strange 
wherein it i» stated that Pandu when in the Himalayas 
said to nib - wife " Formerly women were unrestrained." 
In fact lax marital relations characterise most Mongolian 
Himalayan peoples and the ideas of Gandharvaa 
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and Ap*nr*aaa have developed out of thorn in the 
Hindu Purina*. 

The Indo-Aryaus go to the other extreme in thin 
matter ; at least they have done so in Nepal. Among the 
higher castes in Nepal the Aryans or mixed Aryans punish 
adultery m<«st severely. 'Poe guilty wife is imprisoned for 
life, while the injured husband ha* tlio right to cut down 
the guilty man in public; the latter, however. Is 
allowed to run away if he can. No widows are allowed to 
remarry ; while those who elect to burn themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands are compelled 
to do so, if by chance they lose heart and wish to turn 
back from the burning pile. Such extremely high notions 
of a wife’s duty in one caste and such lax views of it 
in nnother placed side by side in the same country 
afford on interesting example of the power of ideas 
on human customs. 

The Indo-Aryans havo Immigrated Into Nepal within 
historical times. The latest Invasion was that of the 
Gurkhas who claim descont from the Sisodin* of Chiton* 
whence after its fall before Allauddln Rome Rajputs 
migrated into a valley to the wo*t of Nopal. There they 
appear to have mixed with the Himalayan poople of 
the Mongolian race and formed the present Gurkha 
(or Gorfeha) people. Their Aryan characteristics, however, 
are still apparent. Dr. Wright who has written a detailed 
history of Nepal from native chronicles says at page 25 in 
describing the Gurkhas "ThoGorkhas or Gorkhal is for- 
merly occupied the district round tho town of Qorkfut 
which is about 40 mile* west of KithamSndu. They are 
said to be of Rajput descent and to havo been driven out 
of Rajputana on the occasion of a Mahomedan invasion. 
They first settled noar Palpu having passed through the 
Kumaon hills and gradually oxtondod thoir dominion to 
Gorkho. ThoGorkhas are in general fine looking men 
Some of the higher castes such a* are found in regiments 
arc tall and slim in figure and muscular and enduring 
and have high feature* like the natives of Hindustan. 
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However owing to intermarriage they have become much 
mired. They are essentially a military race They are 
temperate and hardy and make good soldiers. They are 
by no means industrious and take but a small share in 
Uio agricultural or mechanical labours of the country- 
Tho Nowars arc in general a shorter set of men than 
the Gorkhas and their features are more of the Mongolian 
type." ( page 26 ) * The Gorkhas are also fairer in com- 
plexion than the Newar* who have more yellowish features”. 
Complexion, hereditary military tendencies and strict 
adherence to Hindu religion, therefore, unmistakably 
substantiate the tradition among tho Gurkhas that they are 
desoonded from Sisodia Rajputs. 

Speaking of the religion of tho people, tho Nowars and 
other older people cf Nepal an mostly Buddhists, though 
a large minority of the Ncwars are also Hindus. The 
higher castes especially tho Brahmins and Khatrls inclu- 
ding the Gurkhas are orthodox Hindus and devout wor- 
shippers of Siva. Indeed the groat templo of Pasupati is 
from ancient times the chief temple of tho land and is 
also famous throughout India Siva’s oonaort DurgS and 
son Gai.apati are also favourite deities and have many 
temples orocted to them ty devout kingly worshipper-. 
And the wonder is that even the Buddhists are worshippers 
of Devi. Indeed the MahaySuu or Tibet Buddhism which is 
prevalent here is so full of idolatry and superstition and 
has borrowed so much from Hindu ideasthat the Buddhit* 
of Nepal do not scruple to sacrifice cocks, goats, and 
buffaloos to the terrible Durgi ; for this Buddhism has 
also invented its own goddesses the Taras who are five in 
number and who are the wivea of five Buddhas ('ll) and 
have five sons. The Buddhista in Nepal liko the Hindus 
are also ilesh-eaters. Of course cows are saored to both 
and to kill or maim a oow is as heinous a crime as to kill 
or maim a human being. 

• A contrary sta’croest nppt*r* r. tru Imperial GkulUct under Ncful. w*Kh If 
protub lv tOKCuraU aod * pcrfaaiK k went <.i»UUoa *4 Xbt ward* oi Dt. Wrilht. 
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Thus we so© that in tho physical aepccte of the 
country and the characteristic* of the people Nepal much 
resembles Kashmir, except in the fact already noticed viz. 
that while Kashmir has always been famous for the 
learning of its Fandits who have in historical and modern 
times too, migrated into other provinces and made their 
mark. Nepali Brahmins are not known for learning. 
Indeed Brahmins from outside have usually been indented 
for in Nepal and we know that the worshippers of Pasupnti 
are Brahmins from tho south (both Deccan and Madras). 
There are also Brahmins from Kanauj and Tirhut or 
Mithita which are contiguous to Nopal. Those Brahmins 
very probably in modern days have written out the chro- 
nicles of Nepal from ancient Vam&valls which as in 
Kashmir give a history of the valley from the most 
ancient times commencing with even Satyayuga down to 
the conquest of the country by the Gurkhas under Prithvi- 
Naravana in 1768 A. D. This legendery history has been 
given in summary by Dr. Wright in his book entitled 
History of Nepal. This account on the face of it is 
legerdary and jumbles facts and fancies in an undistin- 
guishable mass. The chronology too is hopelessly at fault 
owing to what is imaginary and later theory. Some 
inscriptions, howevor, on able us In conjunction with this 
history to give some interesting detailed facts of Nepal 
history from about 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. the period we are 
concerned with in this volume. Before proceeding to detail 
it we must give a short summary of the preceding history. 

Whether Siva worship is older in Nepal or Buddha 
worship cannot be determined. But Pnsupati and Buddha 
equally claim tho reverence of the people from ancient 
times. Ateka certainly wa» once sovereign of this land 
and visited it. lie is said to have given his daughter in 
marriage to a local king. Na gas. Yakshas, lt&kshasa* 
and Burgas are common to both rleigions. And Nepal is 
considered a MahApitha" because it contains the fourmost 
sacred shrines of the world viz. Sv&yambhu Chaitya. 
Gujesvari Pltha, Sivalinga Pasupati and Karlio Sm&s&n” 
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(Wright H. of N. p. 91). There is a tradition current in 
Nepal that Vikrara&jit also came to snd ruled in Nepal 
and laid down laws. The Bhairavas of Siva may perhaps 
he attributed to his influence and were introduced alone 
with other attendants of Siva. There is a jumble of dates 
hero which may bo negloctcd, for a VikramUjit is also 
montioned further on. But Vikramn certainly introduced 
the Sam vat era in Nepal and, it is said, paid off all debts- 
There is indeed a curious tradition all over India that the 
founder of an era must pay off all debts existing in the 
country, and thus make nil men happy. There is nut the 
least doubt that the Vikrama era has been in use in Nepal 
since a very long time. And hero wo coino in contact 
with inscriptions which bavo been read and translated by 
two such learned antiquarians as Bhagvanlal Indraji and 
Buhler. Those are all given together in Indian Antiqua- 
ry Vol. IX, and we quote them from that journal. 

The first four inscriptions are lu clear Gupta 
chnractorsnnd are dated Sam vat 386. 413, 435 and 535. 
What Samvat this is wc shall see further on. The next 
important inscription given in that of Sivadeva of the 
Lichhavi lamily without date and mentions Mahasimanta 
Amsuvarman The sixth inscription is dated Samvat 34 
and belongs to Amsuvarman himself describing him as 
n servant of MahSdeva and of Bappa and styling him as 
Mnhae&mata. These two are in changed Gupta characters. 
A third dated S. 39 bolongs to the same king. Besides 
other inscriptions there is next ono in S. 49 by Jishnu- 
gupta who was Yuvaraja to Vishnugupta in which Maiia- 
rfjadhirftja Amsuvarman is mentioned. Next comes a 
grant of Sivadeva for the maintenance of u Siva temple 
Sivesvara founded by him dated S. 119 and two others of 
this same Sivadeva in S. 143 and 145 in which a Yuvarfja 
Vijayadeva I* mentioned. Lastly we have a most 
important inscription by Jayadeva in S. 153 which gives a 
legendery predigree to the Lichhavi kings cuiiiiectiiig them 
with the solar Hue, Lichhavi being said to be a descendant 
of Do-snratha after 8 Intervening king*. In this line were 
«7 
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born Sankamdeva, Dhamad»»n. Manadeva, Mnhfdeva and 
Vaunntadeva. then after 13 kinge came Uduyadcva whose 
non was the famous Sivgdeva who married Vatfeadevi 
daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman and grand- 
daughter of the king of Magadha Adltyasena. Theie son 
was Javadeva wlio married RSjyadevi daughter of 
Harshadeva king of Assam who had conquered Gnudu, 
Udra. Kalinga and other countries. He records this 
inscription commemorating the placing of a silver lotus 
above I’asupati and in this inscription are certain verses 
composed by the king himself. 

These inscriptions and the eras noted in them are dis- 
cussed by the well-known antiquarian Pandit Bhagavanlai 
Indraji in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII p. 411 along with the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists preserved in Nepal also given by him 
and hv Dr. Wright who in bis history noticed above 
summarise* one such Vaumvali given him by a Buddhist 
monk. Those Vamfctvnlis ore all legendary but contain 
very many real facts buried under imaginary stories. Now 
Pandit Bhagavanlai rightly observes that Amsuvarman in 
these inscription* is the same Amsuvarman who is spoken 
of by Hiuen Tseng as ruling in Nepal about his time. Ho 
appears to have been a Thakuri or Rajput and originally 
a Samanta or feudatory of the Lichhavi king of Nopal 
named Sivadeva ; but gradually to have assumed real sov- 
ereignty himself. Now his first inscription Is dated 
Samvat 34 This Samvat is clearly, therefore, the Harshn 
era. The Vamsavali history as given by Dr. Wright at 
Chap III p. 133 says that tho first king of the new dynasty 
was Amsuvarman. Juot before this at p. 131 it is stated 
that VikramSjit a peworfnl monarch of Hindustan founded 
n new ora and came to Nepal to introduce his era here. 
Now this is a second mention of the coming of VikratnSjit 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in holding that this 
refers to the conquest of Nepal by liarsha and the intro- 
duction of his era, the legend confounding him with 
-he Vikrnma of 37 B. C. The change in the ora in tho 
inscriptions also indicates the same thing. This inscription 
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witK the garbled story of the Vameftvalis and Hiuen 
Tsang's aceotmt combine to provo that Harsha conquered 
Nepal and introduced his era there most probably in 
the days of Sivadeva Licohavi. This conquest may be 
looked upon as attested to even by Bflna when he says in 
the Harsha Chnrita tff fl: «fwt: feg'Fr <»*: 

Our history is concerned with the conquest of Kart-ha 
and with later events. But as we have said before. It 
would be interesting to note here the historical facts before 
thi^ event which can be gathered from inscriptions. Now 
the Vt#Ds*valis mention certain kings before Harsha who 
are also mentioned in inscriptions and these aro 1 Vrisha- 
deva 2 Sankaradova 3 Dharmadava 4 Mftnadovu, 5 Mahi- 
deva and Vasantadeva. They are not only mentioned in 
Jayadeva’s inscription < no. IB ) of Harsha S. 153 i.fe. A. 11. 
759 but they have left their own inscriptions as stated 
before dated S. 386, 135 and 535. The question here is 
what Samvat is this. They certainly precede Jayadeva nf 
759 A. D. by many generations i. e. several centuries 
Now it is impossible to take tho Gupta era here, for the 
years would be, adding 320. 706. 755, and 855 A. D. Saka 
era of 78 A. D. and Vikrama era of 57 B. C. are both 
admissable. But Pandit Bhagavanlal has rightly 
held that the vikrama era alone is applicable 
considering the number of generations that 
intervened between Jayadeva of 759 A. D. and MDnadeva 
of the first inscription. We find from inscription no. 15 
that Jayadeva was preceded by tho famous 1 Sivadeva 
son-in-law of tho powerful Maukhari, 2 Narendrndeva. 
thon 13 unnamed kings then 17th Udayadeva, 18th Vasau- 
tadovn. 19th Mahideva and 20th M.Jnadeva 
son of Dharmadeva aid Rtjyadevi as mentioned 
in inscription No. 1 of S. 386. These 19 kings if assigned 
about 437 years at 23 year's average for each generation 
as usual will take Msnadeva to A.D. 322 (759-437). IfS. 386 
bo treated as Vikrama Samvat we get A.D. 326 wnicb 
is noar Manndova'6 date above obtained. But if wc take 
dlamvat 386 as given hi the Saka era itgivea us A. D. 464. 
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Under this view there will be between Mm.vdeva anil 
Jayndova 759-464-295 years which for 19 or even 1 8 
generations of kings in the interval gives 15 or 16 years 
only for each generation. One is. therefore, convinced 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in taking the Vikrama 
Samvat for the early inscriptions in Nepal: though this 
contradicts the view of many antiquarians, ax the Pandit 
himself has observed, that the Vikrama Samvat was 
concert* <1 ubout the boginning of the 5th century A. D. This 
i- the great importance and valuo of those inscriptions 
as they nmistalcnably give us a date in Vikrnmn Samvat 
so old as 38c or A D. 329 i. e. preceding the fifth century. 

We will now turn to our period- The first thing to be 
noticed is that Harsha seems vory definitely to have con- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there. This was in 
the days of a Licchavi king named Sivadeva and must have 
happened very soon after Harsha's aocesion, sometime 
about CIO A. D. The king being thus weakened his .Saman- 
ta A:nsuvarman. a poworful prince, easily became ascen- 
dent. but not so ascendent as to throw avray Harsha's era. 
or to throw away liis own title as Samanta. Hence his two 
inscriptions use the Harsha era and still retain the title 
Sf.manta though he virtually remained the master os 
chief minister or commander. This sort of double lordship 
lasted probably for some generations. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
mentions a parallel In the latest history of Nepal itself 
viz. of the family of the prime minister Jang Bahadur. But 
chore are more such parallels in Indian history and we 
niav quote the Peshwas themselves on our side who for 
four generations wero both ministers and masters while 
the Saturn chiefs for generations were ostensibly kings and 
yet powerless. Hiuen Tsang states that ** the kings in 
Nepal were Kshatriyas and believed in Buddha. Amsu- 
varrnan a recent king had written a troatise on Etymology" 
This description shows that Amsuvarman was then dead 
bur not necessarily when Hiuon Tsang visited Sravasti. It 
is probable ho never went to Nopal personally but collected 
int'irmntion which was noted later and at that time 4n.«u- 
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varman was dead. Inscription no. 7 is by Amsuvamia him- 
self and is dated Samvat 39 which being in Harsha's era 
gives A. D. 645. He mast have been alivo then and it can 
not be explained how Sir Vincent Smith give* 641 A. D. ns 
the date of his death (E. H. 3rd Ed. p. 366). Rut Amsu- 
varman must have died before Harsha very probably and 
he was not the man who gave assistance to thc’Chineso 
envoy who was maltreated by the ruler of Tirhut a- stated 
in the history of Kanauj. For it appears that An ‘uvarman 
nt least in his Inter days was a staunch Hindu and 
a worshipper of Siva as may bo surmised from the 
following epithet applied to him in this very inscription 
Tlz. fitftt firfsi HgTfasTnfctr^rjTr- 

gafiro- This wording not only corroborates 
Hiuen Twang's reoort about Amsuvarman’a learning but 
shows that he had seen the fallacy of the wrong philosophy 
( of course Buddhism ). The course of history in Nepal, 
therefore, at this time was the same a~ elsewhere. 
Tho kings upto Am«uvarman wero sometimes Buddhiets. 
sometimes Yaishnavites. Tho first Vishnudeva whose name 
we have in inscription No. 1 i* described in Ins. No 15 of 
Jayadeva as H'ld-l-dinflynil i. e. favourer of the teaching of 
Buddha. The Buddhist religion probably led to the enervation 
of the kinaly line and A:n*uvarinnnsppearstohav.i Decome 
supreme, being a professor of the sturdier religion of Siva. 
It is pertinent to note that this Amsuvarman and 1 is 
successors call themselves in the beginning of their in- 
scriptions i. e.. favoured by the feet, of 

Lord Pasupati while the first four inscription', do not 
contain this epithet. The Lord Pasupati wiu. certainly 
there before Atpsuvarman. For Hiuen Tsnng describing 
the people of Nepal says. " The peoplo an rude and 
deceitful and ugly in appearance: but skilled mechanics 
(a truo description of the Mongolian peoplesi. They believed 
both tho false and true religions, Buddhist monasteries and 
Leva temples touching each other”. We may, therefore, 
bo sure that Pasupati was alroady there but the kings 
wore usually Buddhist* and sometimes Vaishnavites. 
Whatever be the reason, Amsuvarman established 
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himself as paramount S&manta and was a worshipper 
of I’asapaii. The other epilhot occurs in all 

inscriptions both in Amsuvarman's as in tho previous ones 
dated in Vikrama Sam vat. It seems that Bappa was the 
name or an epithet of tho founder of the royal family of 
Licohavis. which was mentioned with reverence by all. 
like that of Sivaji Chhatrapati mentioned both by the 
Peshwas and the Sat&ra kings. Another similarity to the 
later parallel may he found in the fact that while tho 
Liccnavi kings issuo their edicts from Minagriha, Atpsu- 
varmanand hie successor* Issue thorn from Kailasakuta 
Tlie»e palaces must be located in different towns I iko 
Poona and Satara and the titular king ruled in ote city 
while tho real sovereign held his court in another, 

Amsuvarman probably died in 646 A. D. His son 
^ ibhuvarman (8. 45 or A. D. 651! also filled the same posi- 
tion. The king Sivadeva must have afforded assistance to 
the Chinese envoy at this time against the governor of Tirhut 
lasciipcion No. 8 (Ind. Ant. Vol. IXi of S. 49 or A. D. 655 
mentions a king Jishnugupta and his heir apparent Vishnu 
gupra. The change of name-endlng fr>m Varman to Gupta 
t-.dicates, probably that these wsto other than descendants 
>t Amsuvarmnn. But tho latter Is mentioned in this 
record with grout respect and styled as muhiirSjldhiraja. 
This indicates that they must have been his successors 
and relations and they also issued orders from Kailasa- 
knta. This inscription mentions one Dhruvadeva as 
king and ho ninst have succeeded Sivadeva 

Wo now con. j to Sivadeva the sooond a famous king, 
the father of Juyadeva- He has left three inscriptions. In 
the first dated S. II9 = A. D. 725 he grants a land for the 
due worship of Sive3vara tomplo founded by himself to 
a P.viupataoharya. In the next dated 143 S. -749 A. D. 
he assigns lands for tho maintenance of Sivadeva Vihara 
for Buddhists. This is characteristic of Nepal kings who 
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like their subjeots were worsbippors of Hindu deities* and 
Buddhistic gods. Even Hiuen Tsang a« above quoted has 
noted that Buddhist monasteries and Deva temples were 
close together. In the third inscription H. S. dated Hi 01 
751 A.D. the Dtitaka or messenger is Yuvarnjo Yijnyadova 
who may be Jayadeva the next king himself as Pandit 
Bkagvanlal says or his older brother predeceased In this 
inscription we come across a new sloka not yet found in 
inscriptions charging future rulers against the resumption 
ol the gift, a sloka which may be quoted here for the in- 
formation o( the curious reader.: “ **JI «!g " ( who *ay» 
is not stated ) : 

wqi rtipo flPti ftawh slsnta T'H'tm fef* H 
ThisSivadeva married a daughter of a \fnukhari king 
and a grand-daughter of Adltyasena, the GupU king of 
Magadha. This shows that the Nepal Lichhavi dynasty 
was related to the ruling Kshatriya families iu India 
His son Jayadeva came to the throne between 145 and 153 
II. S. in the latter of which year his long interesting in- 
scription i* dated. The first portion of it gives the pedi- 
gree of the Lichhavis and assigns them to the solai line. 
With regard to this claim we will add a separate note. 
But tho Lichhavis were then in the eighth century A. D. 
oertalnly treated as solar line Kshatriyas; and this sing 
himself married a daughter of Harshadeva king of Assam 
Who ruled after Jayadeva we do not know. But the 
VatnsSvalis of Nepal give tho chronology of early Nepal 
kings in suoii a different mannor that it is not possible to 
giro a connected line without the corroboration of in- 
scriptions. It is, therefore, not possible to say when this 
line of Lichhavi kings ended. A now Rajput dynasty was 
certainly founded in the 9th century and with that two 
new towns viz. Klrtipura and Hhaktapura or Bhatgaon as 
it is now called were founded and also a new era called tho 
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Nepali era dating from Oct. 879 A- D. (Saka 601) was 
founded by this new dynasty. When this now dynasty 
came to power is also not certain ; but certain it is that 
it is not the first king of this line who founded the era. 
Dr. Wright mentions in the history of the preceding 
dynasty towards theond that a Brahmin who was considered 
an incarnation of SanknrachSrya came to visit tho country 
to see how the rules and customs established by SankarS- 
charya were observed. This fact wo will discuss at length 
In our next volume to whioh it pertains. We may 
generally state that the Lichhavi line of kings came to 
end somotimo between 759 A. D. the date of Jayadeva's 
long Inscription and 879 A. D. the starting date of 
tho Nepali era. 




Kurts 
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Tbe Mehhsvia, we have seen to Jayadeva's inscription dated Harsh- 
Era 153 or A. D. ?5». connect themselves with th* solar line of Kahatri- 
y i5. alleging that Ltcbhavi was the name of a king eiirhtb iridescent 
from Dtfliadia father of R3mn. Thia was of coarse in consonance with 
the prevailing notions of lha Htli century A. D. and those preceding and 
following it when every king tried to assign his family either to the 
solar or the lunar race. We similarly find thaChcdas of the sooth call 
themseWei solar Kshntriyas in inscriptions noted in the history of the 
Eastern Cbflluky ft* and the PSndyn-Chola aroDraridas pre-eminently from 
«ho times of the MahSMtSraU- It srwtns that the kingly familiee in the 
outlying territories who accepted the Aryan faith were, even in the days 
of the Manusmr.ti I Sod century 8- C. ), conceded by the orthodox 
Aryan* to bo Kriutriyas. hut a distinction was made and tney were 
called Vritya Kshutriyas, that is. Kshstriya* who hod lea* the Sntpska- 
ras or discontinued Aryan religious ceremonies owing to the less of 
contnct with Brahmin* These Vrfltya Kshitrlyas Munu enumerates 
in tho following sloka 

=TtW crT'C I *«I-T >*>«*’<'* * 1 
•■tJB Tfrlr* WSt Sftx « *11 («1 X. 11 2>. 

This illoka clearly eontains the name* of those outlying foreign peoples 
whose kingly families were admitted to be Vrglya Kshatr.yas. The 
Dravidas aro tbe woll known Chola-Pandya-Kerali kings of the South, 
whilo the Nlcbhavls orjLicbhavia nnd the KhaSM are well known people* 
•>f the north. ( Kata, Karan* and Zalla are lost to history while tho 
Malian are also IcOt probably, though M, ilia kingdoms uro mentionod «n 
tho MabSbhBratn list). Beth the Khasat and Llabhuri' are historical 
peoples and undoubtedly belong to tho Mongolian nice. The Liehhuvia 
were mlora in India also nod were allied to the Si Icy a* in which elan 
Buddhu was burn They were included within Aryanism in most 
ancient time* and a I.ichhavi princess was tho mother of tho (inptn line 
of emporors of India. Perhaps she was a Nepal princess. It i* not 
therefore strange that in later history tho Lichhivi* were 
practically treated as Kehatrlyaa and had marriage relatione with most 
undoubted Aryan Kshatriya families like the Maukhar- The Khaim* 
will lie noticed in the nest note. 

HI MINOR HIMALAYAN STATES. 

Between Kashmir aDd Nepal there were then and there are c>en 
now many minor hill slates m tha Himalayan region. The chief in- 

48 
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habitant* of this rocior were the Khases or Ktusas mentioned even la 
the Mamtunrlli at one of the Vrdtye Kshstriy s". This people aru cur 
tainly Mongolian In raceand at one time must hav* had their own kin?* 
In tlieso regions. The Aryans, however, lit. Brahmin* mid Keiiair.yn* 
migrated into these rf*ii*i* probably about the time of the Greek orflskn 
or Kushsn invatioua of the Panjab and tho Kshuriyag founded Aryan 
kingdom* wliloh have eubsi-ud almost to tbi* day. A* hae often been 
x.id the** Himalayan dynasties of kings are very long lived like mem 
oc frtiii preserved In loe. The— dynasties In the cold regions of tbo 
Himalayan mountain* continued undecayed and undisturbed for con. 
-lines and many of thorn subsist to-day. They have also pre»prved old 
itusioors end traditions very- faithfully and w* can often go to tho 
Himalayas fer the purpose of ascenoining old custom a which once pre- 
vailed in India Some Information relotirit to the— naive is given 
l-low from Cunnimch tin's Arrhtrolocicil Survey Report (Vols.V and IX) 

CAmnA-j . — The ancient cauie of this state is Chnmpu — mi ntionud 
in tho Kijaiarungvoi The state occupies tho whole course u! the Rirl 
ind its tributaries within the mountain*. Tbs Raja there is a Sdry*- 
vuipn king still h> Purohitu has preserved » gcncMcpy of the reigning 
fitnily which as usual begins with BrahmS. Some insoriptiong at 
Bsritilvar or Varmiporu on the Bavi preserve a low nsmn of kings and 
the Rsjutaransioi also mentions some. The Inscriptions mention the 
V.iraia u* Mcxhacleva Gotr*diiyavaipra I nrTanpfivnt’Mn ), a gntru 
linin' which we do not find in the modern bits of Gotras which is a 
remarkable foci. The IMJas as usual are worshippers of Siva, Parvali 
(ianesa, Lakebmi and Nfirtyupe or Vi.bnu and have founded many 
to'iipios to them at R.rmivsr. ond ChampB. The names of the kings 
III end in VarttiB and we give the following it.mM poriuining to our 
period from the liet given hy Cunningham, of course from the lists 
supplied by local Rajas C Arch. S. K. VoL IX P . 11 . and 113 > (1 1 Adi. 
valuta (8)I>evaV ( 3 I M .ndr» V. ( i | Ksmara V (5) ParakaJp* V. 
id I Aja V. (7) Meru V. < 8) Sovoroo V. and < 9 ) I.aksbmi V. said In 
the local list to be killed in an Invasion of Mlechhaa. This invasion 
Cunningham strangely enough, take, to be that of Sankarvarmati of 
Kashmir in 890 A. D. Taking 50 year, as overage for etch reign tn 
this Himalayan line of kings we may take it that these nine lings 
ruled for about 270 years and that Adlv. began to reign in about «0 
A D. The nett ling mentiontd isMoshaoa V. I who may perhaps be the 
MotliinllSva o' the inscriptions. I 

Tho names of later kings need not bo given but ibofe king- who .irv 
mentioned in the Kkjatarnoglni are the following, 1 Sals killed by 
Anunta of Kashmir in 1030 A. D. 2 Asata whoso sister was married by 
Kalasa (A. D 106U ) and 3 lldaya who is mentioned about 1121 in this 
history of Kashmir. 
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V*r/>.»r The asm* of thia itato was Uriumbsf*. Til* 

tiMofcUy it cow called Faihankoi which U aituatod iu a narrow nook 
i>f land 16 tnilus in width which divMea tho vnlteysof the Bis* and 
the Khv». It u a cro.it emporium of trade between tUn villages of Cbaiubu 
and Kanem in tbo hills and Lahore and Juilundar in ll>* pU;nV’ 
To* name Pathrin •• alto written Paithan which is clearly an abbrevtt- 
non of Pratuhthajiii *nd l* the sumo name a* that ol Paitfcan 
on thu Oodotad 

I’he ole Quito of the country Udumbtvci is mentions i* 1 Yarlh.i 
iiuhira'sllsi ofcouowie* along with K.ipisthala who are th* K*i nbivthoh 
of Arrian's IndicA. In tho Vishyu Purina, tho name t h mentioned with 
TruMrtu and Kulind » which arc Kangra nn»l Kulu of modern duy*. The 
tiratoQt ka>iw *re called PuhSniyat x»*d trace their origin to twenty 
generation* back Probably bo for* that time tho small kingdom w;ta 
■ odor Jjlaudhara. The local li>* of king* given by l>ovi Sdh Bral.imn 
to Cunningham commenced with JayapKla who la *eH to be a Pundir 
•►r descendant of Panriu I. * a Tomsr Rajput defended from Arjumt* 
Tbo Hit extended from Jaynplla of about 1095 A. I). to JaswAntxiag 
of ISftb. These Ka*as of Nurpurwer* of groat not* during Mabomedao 
time* from the day* of R.ija Rakhtum tlU who sided with Sikaadur Mir 
igaiust Akbar aod who w« put to death by BatramkliAn who placed his 
hrothor Takhtamaliu on the 0«»/i in his place 

J/'ind* The niouniuia tour** of tho B.aa ia divided between the 
?oree kingdoms of Kulu, Mandl nod Kangra; Kangr* being lowest* Mandl 
in the middle and Kulu, highest up. Th» Matxli family ia u 
younger branch of tb* Hukota family the separation having token 
place* about 1200 A. l> a» tbo story of the family Ml*. But the copper- 
pktt* inscription • f the temple at Nlrtnanl give* four name* all of whom 
1 ik* the sutfix Sena which ia peculiar 10 the family of 8uketa sad 
Muruti and those fonr correspond to certain names in tho local list of 
king** The dace of the last (Samudrasenal of the four h probably 
^am^.it 12^7 *»r 1 iTo A. D. which agrees well with ibe vuccoedltiK 27 
u*me* ujSto ibe ds.ttli of Bui.*. Birusena in 1S57 

Tbo letier* of the inscription at NirmaoJ are of the Gupta typo 
which has misled Conic to believe that it muse bo d atari la lb* 4t«» ».r ith 
century A. D. •• But ihrftr Gupta characters !,:w.. h**o always in UM in 
the hilU between the JumnA end Ilia Indus They are found on the 
coins of tho Sangru ra;ui so lute aa the time of Trailokya Chandra 
contemporary of Jehsmrlr ar>d in all inscriptions of Kashmir. K.agra, 
and Mandi whoso k»cg •lalainsaiia died in 1S3S and the *.iti pillars in 
hn reign bear the wards MahBrdja in tho sum* Gupta characters. 
In fact the Banta* of Maodi still keep their accounts in Gupta charac- 
ter* and a Ban 1 a could t.mly road Saraur>dra Gupta's Inscription on 
tho Allahabad Pillar when allow a to him *' This illustrates what wo 
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havassid to the beginning vix. that things in the snow* of the Hima- 
laya* are long preserved. 

The genealogy given by Cunningham from the lorn) lilt begins with 
Virnscoi whom ho pineal .ibom 765 A. D. from whom Sirapnilraieni th* 
recorder of the Nlrmaod inscription ataoro noted ft the lTlhaod his 
daiois lliiii A.D. The genealogy COCO** down tothe <5th generation 
in Vijayasens of 1831 A.D. The number of sati pillar? here « very 
larao Indeed the laet being -o lute as )83» A. 1). 

Kulu .tod Simla stoitee— In all these 8t»te» especially between 
Nepal and Kangra are spread the K'lr.ot paoplu who are a britoh of the 
Kb»-js. They are very nuraeroue in these regions Them are, 
according to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas meullonad by Var»b* 
Mihira and the Kulindas melllioued in the Visbyu PurAua. Kulindas are 
montioned In the MabAbharita list cf people? alio bot an no Iceatioii* .>r 
even directions are menlioned in that Hat it is impossible to deride 
whotber these Kulindas are the Himalayan Kuuets. When the Aryan 
immigration amor* them took place cannot be determines. But rhe 
following observations of Cunningham may be given here. ’* The 
Kuuets and the Khavas both profess to havo bean tha masters of thete 
hills befaro the Aryan Immigration which /oJJottW the Mahomedan 
conquest. All tho ancient remains within the present area of Sunct 
occupation are assigned to a people who ara called Mois or Mont and 
all agree that these ware the Kunets themselves. The fact Is that 
Monts simply ihotr Tibetan name while Kunlad or Kunat te their 
lodiau noma" (Areh. 8. R. Vol. IX p. 127 Further * in Dviri Hath in 
flarhwal there are a number of monuments like tombs built of large flat 
tiles which the people attribute to the Mois or Mods. These I take to 
be tbe ancient Kuoeta before they were driven from IH-ftra Hlitb 
to Joshimath'’. 

Hera is o possible explanation Of the riddle in the PurSoas already 
noticed as to wbo the Monas were whose mlcchtu rule is said to follow 
that of the Salas and Tukbaras. It seems that these Monas of the 
ruriiuiia were the very ancestors of the Kulindas who were a Tibetan 
people and who ruled for acme ttmo even n tho plains of the Punjab 
and Co-Sutlej provinces after the Kushitns. They are said properly to be 
the aneostors of the modern Kuaots because they were thon unmixed 
mlechbas and tbe modern Kunets appear to be mixed Aryan and non- 
Aryan people or thoy may have been Khasas proper who also are now 
mixed. But tbe Kunets themselves use that came (Mona) for tho aticient 
possessors of these hills. Those Cls— Himalayan Monas may also. 
Gwoingbam thinks, be oonnected with tha Mundas of Kaelern India 
and strangely enough their name also appears In the Kaiiyuga future 
king* of mlcchha race. The following line from tho Vishnu Purao* ha- 
been qaotod already, mvt SV»I«S<IT «?fg5l rvqtl K«i W > 

«rf^<rvnc: jffc« mr^ifipnf" uijttfii ( f». vn y aran. »v 41 ). 

Tha period 1090 years is atanrd but probably it represent* tha total of 
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lb* reigns o7oa if lhay wtro contemporaneous. However, (lie Mundus 
and the Monas mention'd here may well be idenllried according to 
Cunningham with these Eastern Indian and Cle-HimaUyau peoples who 
may have become predominant after the Tunubkas or Tukhar*8 i. e. 
the Kuehans were overthrown. 

Whatever that may be. lh« Kunindns were certainly H noted people 
in tbo day* of Varaha-oilhlra (SCO A. D.) who mentions them among the 
north-west tec t ion of India people* and who even mention’ them sepa- 
rately as pointed out by Cunningham (p. 13« ditto) where the evil intluencc 
of had planet* on each eat of triple Kafcahatras is mentioned. "The 
loilotrlng id regular order will perish viz. PanchnU. Mtgadhn. Kallnga. 
Avanti, Anarta. Sindhu-Saunra. lijrnhilna, Madra. ami finally. king of 
the Kunindox. " Therefore there mint Lava been In even Hiuen T»aiig's 
days n Kunlnda powerful separate kingdom. Cunningham identified 
theircountry with Srughna.the eapltalof whirh near Buria on the west of 
the .lumna ha* been klentlfled a* Sugh by him. It conn rised the grantor 
part of the Koaet country, tin remaining portion Iwing divided between 
Kulutn or Kulii and Batadm or Panjor. •This i* tfie very district in 
which the <»ns of AiBOgUubhfiU king of the Kunludas are fcaiud jiost 
plentifully. Hi* date I have lived approximately as B. C. 150 as three 
coins were found In coapaoy with 30 coins of the Greek king Apollodo- 
in. hi a field near JvulSraukhi (p 131)." 

The people of tliw*. kingdoms won- then Buddhists us all Mongolian 
peonies generally were. Aryan Influence mutt have therefore pene- 
trated these hilly regions in ancient times. Who tie king* were 
from tlio tth to 12th century we auunot say Certain it ia that th* 
Nutlets the modern people of these parts are a mixed ruce “ aboriginal 
Tartars by the mother's lidcbot Aryans by the fathers." son*, of 
Br'hmin- and Ksltntriyas born ij Kunrt or Rhnsa woman who as 
mentioned III Nepal history were nevur ui *lllln« to form such connec- 
tion* Their progeny was and in erv.ted as Rshatriyns; a fuel which "<«*in* 
r.i western scholar* Inexplicable. But tile simple explanation is that the 
Kliaias wore from M.tnu't time treat'd as Vratyu Knbutriyas ( see the 
-loka already .pioted) and the murrugeof Brahmins and Eshatriyos with 
them was n-ver illegal In ancient times down even to tbo mcdnrviil period- 
Tho progeny wa- of coeree treated as Kehatrlya*. Marriage was formal 
but binding, the Ksoatriya Kbaaae beieu Yriltya Hence there was no 
setting aside of Saturn ia thi- custom which prevailed i" the Himalayan 
region* where the emigrating Aryan-. Brahmin- and K-lietlfjM liming 
noressanly faw women with them hud perforce to take Kunei wives. 



Atolltr ancmt tint O' Srv.ihru I* i*ent»n«d la UiMrlpbena >1 HirBut wS«rt 
Cunn.nMatr !»• found aa imcAplioa oe a Torv .i or*»t*»»v mratumlei a Snilhna 
Sim UtwitdMiDti, uSoie'nKti|4lon •l>o wiateund ia Maltiuro and uao Canal nilini 
coatnnp.-Taarou> wlis rti-ollmion . ini ASiumtra. Tae Kunlicai taut 
i id os. * vittsi.tr iw«i uino H.rhutml Svr Cun :in*hasi’* Bark. pp. ItMdt. 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE PASJAB 

l'T r nuw lone to lh» history of the Pan»*l>-thc ljoilmrexcelleix-of 
the Indo- Aryan, — during the lira* pofUon of the tnedlaval Hioduperlwd. 
TBit hxtoryls certainly very meagre and it is hence that we are tolu * 
ittlielaat. It aaems there were p.o powerful kingdom* in the Parja! 
daring this period and the detail* too that aro to >» foar-1 in the recods 
of adjoining countries are scanty and fttfal. Vet, we may make a i 
attempt to ander«tai»d the history of this Important r«rt of India furnt 
Mien Exiat*naltf as are at proicnt available.* 

Hluo:i Tsar.g mention* in the Panjab tho following 
kingdoms or rather tmets that were independent 
kingdoms at one timo : for many of them in his time wrrr 
subject to Kashmir. lie mentions on coming into India 
proper after crowing the Indus:— 1 Taxila (Rawalpindi) 
2 Sinbnpura (Salt range tract bounded on the west by the 
Indus ) and 3 Urasa (Haripuror Hazara). These kingdoms 
were formerly subject to GnndhSra but were then under 
Kashmir. The fact appears to be that when the Hun 
empire fell, Kashmir mode itself master of most of its 
Indian provinces. The seat of the Hun power was at 
GindhSra and It had even engulfed Kashmir; but Kashmir 
regained its independence undor Pravarasena when 
Mibirnkula was defeated by Yaio-dharraan of Mandtaur 
about 500 A. D. Kashmir grew stronger still under the 
Karkota dynasty before the very time of the visit of 
Hiuon Tsang, 1. o about 600 A. D. and ruled over Taiila, 
Sinhapura' and Drasa. The noxt kingdoms mentioned by 
him are 4 Punach and 5 Rajapuri or Rajauri. Those were 
also subject to Kashmir and were in fact normally ao. The 

SJotoc^T of Hi ten Taafift *»» bun Identified m\\h (ha Salt Kanjr nv3, Mn 

rttioafc? Cunnlndhaa properly rrv.-valh. Ha Oink* (kal the capital wa* a: KaJbt 
wbcTC llicrc arc ruiitai T&a fort &» *it cited o* a prctip.loui out* yin* sp&t o( UcSa'I 
XinUOYttfeekiat tto plain* it * KcitfM c4 alert *») l«t iMvc 0 * lea-ievr. Tie 
Icraplr and which -at (hr only rrrttalaaoi anti** tv >*ra an in the Kldonrian 

.tyl. of a«fhit*ctnrf ibawliH Ifcat tfce country *» rtatatl by Iflucn T*1XI vsi m 

P»\n\9'ot tC*a t **lr b VjI V- 
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next kingdom* mentioned are 6 Tokka 7 Chkiabbvikti. 
8 Jalandhnra 9 KuKitu and 10 fiatadru. We do not know 
much of Chlnabhuktl which "*» probably only a 
province (Bhuktl) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
because it was once inhabited by some Chinese princes We 
know very little also of Kuluta and Satadru where no 
kings are mentioned and which probably wore subject to 
Kanauj in his time, for Hiuen Tsnng mentions that the 
Sutloj was to the vrost of this Satadru kingdom We get 
some information about Tokkn nnd JSlandhara from 
contemporary records which we proceed to rein*. 

Taking Jalandhara first, a name still surviving in 
the Jalandhara city we find the following short notice of 
it by Cunningham which we take from his "Coins of 
Mcdiieval India" ( PP . i>9-100 ) "The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the two Doaba lying 
between the river* Ravi, Beas and Sutlej The capital of 
the country was Jalandhara and Kot Kangra was its chief 
stronghold. The name is derived from the DSnava 
Jalandhara killed by Siva * The dead demon stretched: 
it is said, across the Panjab. The Titan's mouth is said to 
be JvAl&mukhl and his feet are at Multan: and the part 
about JSlandhara Is said tohchlsback and heaoe it is called 
JSlandhara Pllba a name slightly altered by Akbnr to 
JSlandhara Bit. Another name for this country is 
Trigarta i.o. watered by the throe rivers Ravi. Bias and 
Sutlej. Uemachandra in his Kosa says Aui'wf&'Mr- 
and this name Trigarta is also still in u*e being handed 
down from the days of tho MahSbbflrata. The royal 
family of Trigarta believe* that they are descended from 
Susarmnn of the Mahabharatafame (who with Duryodhana 
made a raid on Matsya cattle ) and who fought in the 
great war against tho Pandavas. They are lunar race 

•Th« .*>>» o! tbt drnoa niandbara it tfvt» In thi PMmi Pnriaa. Hi It tild M 
b: a 10" o! 1M Garin hy thi Ole." and oat blittW by Brabmi wb,> at*M ibe Own 

to riosSe aid malic rcom lor him aid the tea aciOf dln*Iy r«edtd Iraalbl Himalaya* 

Tbetlory itia* Lbc alary atoai Kotkas btsol oo O* (eatMial ato«l ol dn Pa»l*b 
teaUielli bilns mil toned •! |hi loot ol U« Himii.a. 7bt idea ot tb« dinen. 
»lf«cHn«wrot. |b ( Pint* it will ..p'.il.td by Cun»un*a.nr by We rennCsl ol lb, 

lw&nrmStff/ind lUvi io.aacicnt llcxig* p*r*.lil fa «ica oth<r Mt> t;n 
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Kshntriyaa and take tl« suffix of Chandra to their name 
al! along. An inscription in the temple of Baijsnath at 
KlragratnA dated A- D. 804 names Jayachandra as the 
Raja of Jslaodhara. The Rajataranginl states that 
l’rlthvl Chandra the Raja of Trigarta lied before Sankar- 
varman. Kalliana again mentions one Indra Chandra as 
the Raja of JSlandhnra about 1040 A. D. Their coins 
show the same symbol via: a horseman which symbol is used 
l.y most coins of the Panjab and of Kabul and Prithvirajof 
Delhi and even Mahomedan kings like Mahmud and 
Ghori copied it". 

The kings of Trigarta were sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent throughout Mahomedan times and 
we shall have to relate the taking of the precipitous fort of 
Knngrain the history of Mahmud's expeditions in the next 
volume. As in many hill kingdoms e. g- Assam, one and 
the same dynasty seems to have ruled over Jalandharn 
from tho moat ancient times down to the modern for reasons 
which we have frequently mentioned before. .Talendhara 
was lost as a kingdom in Mogul days though Kct Knngra 
still preserves the dynasty as one of local Rajas. 

We go on to the Tekka kingdom. Kiuen Taang says 
that the former capital was Sialkot or Sflkala and that 
Mihir&kula ruled there. It appears that the Hun king- 
dom of Sialkot which was destroyed by Yasodharman was 
subsequently seized by a new dynasty of Kshatriyas called 
Tsk or Takshaka. This name is mentioned even in the 
ChachanSma. The kingdom lay between the Ravi and 
the Chinab 1. c. to the north of the J&laadhaia kingdom. 
The description given by Hiucn Tsang accords well with 
this position but tho remark that the Indus was on its 
border seems somewhat strong# unloss we beliovo that the 
kingdom stretched across the Panjab from the foot of tho 
Himalayas to the Indus. The poopln he says were not 
Ruddhists a fact which agrees well with the story of the 
persecution of the Ruddhists by Mihirakula who was him- 
self a worshipper of Siva and who hated Buddhism 
thoroughly though ho was a foreigner. The Tiks were of 
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course Hindus and remained so throughout their history. 
The famous chronicler of the Rajputs says that they were 
one of the 36 royal families of Kshatriya* hut thnt they 
have left no trace of themselves now ns they were entirely 
converted to Mahomedanlsm in Mahomodan times 

It is not quite dear if Thakklya mentioned in the 
reign of Sanknrvnrmnn of Kashmir by Kalhaua is the 
same kingdom of Talc; apparently this Tile kingdom is 
referred to hero though Kalhana uses the word tjf*Q 
which is not equivalent to Tak fan). Tho was 

assailed by Bhoju, king of Kanauj and was assisted by 
Sank-arvnrman. This is the only notice wo get of the Tik 
kingdom during two centuries. We do not know the 
name nor any detailed history of any king. That it was 
a powerful kingdom and did really extend up to tho Indus 
is however clear from lliuen Tsang's description of Multan t 
which he visited on his return journey after Sind. Multan, he 
records, was thon subject to Tokico; as also another king- 
dom to the north which he calls Pofato. After Hiuon 
Tsang’s days i. e. after Harsha’s death, when Cbaehn 
became the ruler of Sind, he conquered Multan and added 
it to his dominions. In fact many partsof the Panjab were 
then either subject to Kashmir or to Sind, only two king- 
doms being independent viz. Tak or Tekka and Jftlaudhara 
in tho eastern portion of the province. 

We may here abstract an interesting account of Multan 
from Cunningham's Archeological Survey Report Vol. V 
pp 115-120: “Tho ancient fortress of Multan is situate about 
4 miles on tho loft bank of the Chinab river. Originally it 
stood on an island in tho Rnvi which joined the Chinab in 
ancient times below Multan but which now joins it 32 
miles above it. The Bios river also tlowed In ancient 
times in an independent channel to the south of Multan 
though now it joins the Sutlej far higher up. In approach, 
ing Multan from Sind, Cfcacha had thus to cross first tho 
Sutlej and then the Bias and he reached the left bank of 
the Ravi at Sikka which was a fort just opposite Multan 
on the south bank of the Ravi. The Chachanama always 
mentions Sikka-Multnn which were on opposite banks of 
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tho Ravi. InC'hacha's day* the kingdom of Multan was 
ruled by a TSki ami wus subject to Tiki in Hluen Tsnng** 
time. Tho Tiki ruler must have remained under Clinch* 
SS tributary for wo find when Mahamad Kasim Invaded 
Multan in 712 A. D. there was one Bajhra Taki ruler in 
Slkka who opposed him but who eventually loft tho place 
and crossed the Ravi over to Multan Multan fell before 
Kasim and remained a Mnhomedan kingdom throughout 
the mediaeval period. 

Though this onds tho history of Multan we may 
relate the history of the sun temple in Multan, a little 
further Multan was also called Simbapurand the temple of 
the sun there was said to have been built by Sftmba a son 
of Shri Krishna when he was afflicted by skin disease. The 
sun is the god who is supposed to euro all skin diseases in- 
cluding leprosy and the temple of tho rsun at Multan was 
visited by Hindus chiefly from Sin I and tho Panjab but 
also from other parte of India. The temple was very rich. 
It is describrd by Hiuon Tsang as also by the Chachanama; 
by Biladnuri again who writiug about 815 A. D. says 
“Tho people circumambulated it and shavod their heads 

and beards Hie temple” says Istakhorl in 975 A. D. M in 

situated in the most populous part of the city in the 
market of Multan between th&lnraar of ivory dealers and 
coppersmiths. The idol has a human shape and is seated 
with ite leg* bent in a quandrangular posture on 3 throne 
made of bricks and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin like morocco leather and nothing but its 
eyes uro visible Some say that the body is made of wood. 
Tho eyes of the idol are precious gems and the head is 
covered with a crown of gold.” Sonic time after 976 A. D. 
Multan was captured by a Karmatiun chief of Zelem, son 
of Shaitan, when the priests of the temple were massacred, 
the statue of the sun god was broken to pieces and the 
the temple itself was converted into a mosque. 

“But the zeal of the Hindus and the avarice of the 
Mahoinedan rulers (for they profited from the offerings of 
the devotees) restored the sun god and a temple seems to 
have been built near the old one (as every where else in 
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India e.g. ac Benares, the Visvesvara tomplo and atUjjnin, 
the old Mahtk&la temple or at Ayodhya). Therefore 
although whon Abul Rihan visited the city of Multan 
there was no temple nor statue, the worship of the sun god 
was flourishing when Idrisl wrote In 1130, Apparently in 
his time the Ravi had changed Itsooursoand it was now a 
little river — only nn overflow from it in the rainy season. 
Kazwint in 1-63 gives the s»ine account but adds that the 
great mosque was nrttr the temple i.e. in the very middle of 
the fort- The tomplo i* described by the French traveller 
Therenot who visited the place in A. D. If66 He 
describes the idol as clothed in red leather with a black 
face and two pearls for eyes. This was before Aurangsob 
hail begun his bigoted persecution of the Hindu religion. 
The final destruction of the temple and the idol is rightly at* 
tributed tohimand the temple and the sun god exist no more. 
It may be added that this worship nf the sun is Indo-Aryan 
and not borrowed from the Persians, as some believe. In 
the first place tho Hcr- ians do not worship idols and the 
idol of tho sun can only be Hindu. It3 covering rod 
leather, its ruby eyes and the halo crown round its hand 
with its curing skin diseases are also Hindu ideas. 
Even on coins the sun is represented in this way. 
Thus says Cunningham* (Arch.S.R. VoLV. p 122) describing 

• Onn.oih.m tl* Ion o’ Mnttu min=lf!r. T»*rr »r» oo r*miiD» o( 

,no*ftt structure ipr »n Mulua itone «* *01 av» U>'a and huildith orr built onlr of 

lirlckv He tt^foro in order to find lh« aitfOrv Of the fori k well «rt»i und:»* 

tnrb:d*nOlhcr earth wu reached at»x»t 40 »r«t b*!ew Ibc aucfiCe all of wlxli Ihr 

ambulation Of ji*5***dhr haafrvea tn^l taUxrahOt drttxip!‘ou cl Ihf layer* of 
d/hr> found. •• The accrxarvalabon of drbna utrn ta he ah.ist nnrxnl » h*S» feet q*t 
alary. T» o COiu* w(f< <i*covcr<d at a deptfe c* ah>a1 JO to 1 J !< ft. tt* OPO«r one of 

Kalkohid r\. 1>. IW t be lower ot< of SOnou Deva of Kabul A. D. or * t. Bn<k* 

fotud rftCrcav l* «u< xaone Ml Accpei. Tfecct »hOv* that the afttirltt* u>ed Uritf 
brick V Bullhctwo }nt>r««tin4 diacjvcr^t raadr in tala ArcLarolotKal well were Ihc 
treat tUaaies Of asllc* found *( t*o different d«r*h*. ThfUWr on; r.*» ateui I feet 

lbic« and found be«>rf I* ft. Tne ration of tblf delimit cnrrr^ada 

vrth In* period of Xahamid Karima COn.jtacri MnlUft .n Tit A. D wM« Ihf fort was 
Sinned aai brunt. Tbc o*.ter layer of avhri «*■» f>cnd al a AeplH o* M felt wbUll 

Correspond* near-T »ith the period of AUnnJp a suture of the CipUl d:v if (be 
MaVk* II l» ooftfiNe ih»i nt* layer m«r h.* tnr miM of too tc onllatraton tt« 
attended the irucMfre of It* IftbaHUnts commtiioJ by Grecian froIJicra coralrJ at 
A <ian^f 5 vcoand. Even helou tb>s layer of ***** wet* foued a aboemakef'* cb>rr*n 

ini atone and a COpyOf vessel filled with *K>a 1 S « com* w to shape bit uurecoinia- 
*hle. Win 4 taiirrly corcOtd * . Tbr la>! prove* t*Jt OlPf Wira currrmt in India lOOd 

before AU*aod«r* laviuoa i p. U* »• 
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a ooin “The reverse is a bust of a god which Princep 
refers to as the Mithra of tho Persians, but which I bellore 
to be the Multan sun god called Adilya. The head is 
surrounded by rays after the Indian fashion and quite dif- 
ferent from the head dress of tho Porslan Mithra. (This 
coin Cunningham believes to belong to DewaiJ founder of 
the dynasty which ruled In Sind before Chacha about the 
year 500 A. D. ). 

A second coin bears the same head and tho name of 
Khuahru Parvej of Persia showing that some parts of Sind 
woro conquered by that king a« even the Chachanama 
states. And the third coin bears the same sun god's head. 
On the obverse is a legend with the words "king of Multan" 
at the end and ou the reverse the rayed head of the sun with 
the name in Nfigari of “Shri VSsndeva" and “Pancban 
Znbuliatan". This shows according to Cunningham that a 
king by name Vasudova rulod in Multan sometime very 
near the day* of Chaoba. He was probably the same a* 
the Taki mentioned in the Chachanama. 

Multan was known also. for another temple and thence 
called Pehladpurl. Tho city wus also called Kas.vapapum 
noticed in Greek historiesnsKospeira. Kaiyapa is supposed 
to ho the father of Hir&nya-Kasipu and it is believed 
this demon rulod here and wanted to kill his son Pralhada 
for worshipping Vishnu. The temple of Pralhada at 
Multan wa* long famous, an annual mein being held 
about it on Naraslmha's birth-day. This temple was blown 
up by an explosion of a pnwdar-mngaxine in its vicinity 
about 1859 A. D. 




NOTE 

WHY THB PANJAB IS STILL INDO ARYAN 
The meagre detail* we have recorded regarding iho three 
kingdoms of Tekka, JgUndhara and Multan ra:ee the 
question why in the Panjab which ia the undoubted home 
of tho Indo Aryans and whioh has always boon warlike* no flourishing 
Hindu kingdom* aro found In.thU mediaavul porvod rf Indian history. 
Tho fact appears to be that since the invasion of Alexander that pro- 
vince has usually boon under the rule of foreign races. Indeed the 
Paojab has been the buffer province of India, always trampled down by 
conquering hordes from the north-west. When Alexander came bo 
found here many kingdoms and peoples, more warlike than those ho 
bad met with in Asia thitherto. About TO peoples arc mentioned in 
the Panjab by Arrian as having opposed Alexander. Tho 
ancient Purlnas nnd the MnhAbhSrata too mention many kingdoms in 
the Punjab; some names still surviving to the mediaeval period. GiiidURru, 
rakshaAilX, Kekaya. Madra, Trigurta. Mfllava Kshudrnka. rfibi, Aroba- 
nbtha, Yaudheya, and *raany other warlike Kshatriya tribes hud thus 
kingdoms in the Panjab when Alexander invaded India. Most of them 
were conquered and many Kshatriya warriors wero massacred. Inva- 
sion after invasion followed Aloxander** conquost. For a few yeirs 
only tho Panjab wu* subject to Chandragupta and Asoka hot since Ml 
B. C. Biter rtau Greek* < 20Ci-ltX» B. C. ) SakAe ( 100 B. C—lOO A. D. ) 
Kuahaxi* (100-300 A. D.) and finally Huns 400 A- D.j invaded India and 
ruled in the Paayab. Thus wmlo Alexander had almost destroyed all 
Kshatriya kingly families, tho Panjab was devoid of native rule from 
too B. a to about 500 A. D. When the Hun power was overthrown 
native rule again ewu^lithed itself, but there were no powerful Ksha- 
triya kingly families to assert themselves again and the province woe 
tber fere chielly divided botwoon Kashmir and Sind, while aS&dhtt* 
to the wee: of tho Indus and a seat of Huu power was. a* we havw 
scon, taken p:* session of by thn powerful Kshatriya family of Kabul. 
Taxi la and Slnhapur worotn tho aposeeseloifc of Kashmir; and Multan and 
Pofato were In that of Sind their bouixUriee belog conterunootiK. In 
oagt*rn Panjab there were as stated above tho two kingdom of the Tekka 
which had seiaed the Hun kingdom of Sskala or &*ilkot and JBlandliora* 
How did then the Panjab remain I ndo- Aryan as ethnology ar*| 
tradition unmistakably prove, cowo to the present day ‘ That jg a 
most interesting question which rises here. Notwithstanding foreign 
rul%» for l‘Ji>5 y^rs In prv*M shorn ftdan times and Mahomed nn rule 
for nearly TO? years ugaln from 1000 A. D. tc ITftO A. D. Panjab still is 
par excellence the land of the Aryans ae 8ir H. Rialoy hag found. Ho 
has clearly shown that ,t U in the Panytb and Rajputana alona that 
thn popjlatioo is Indo- Ary an almost from tho highest to th* lowest 
strata. To undsrstand this condition of things correctly we must go 
back to the Vodfc period and trace the history of the Indian Aryan* 
dowu to modern tirn»'s. 
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Wnon the loilo Aryans came to the Panjab in their migrations to 
the eoutli In Vedlo or Avestlo times they found a land just to their 
bsana' de-ire, a land plain and fertile dovoid of hills and ravines. There 
Aryans were an agricultural people and coming from the plains o* 
Central Asia they ware probably arerae to living In a mountainous 
country. They liked .1 land whoh Menu designates Jnngalit and 
which hedoscr.boi aa a fertile plain devoid of forest and with a dry 
climate Ilko their Central Asian habitat. They ionnd the Panjab just 
an they had wanted, but as the Aresta says it wav oxtremely hot and 
full of serpent*. The aboriginal Dravldlan population liars mu to 
have boon sparse oml as the Aryans settled and took to cultivation, that 
population receded southwards. Ii is bonce tint the Panjab I* popu- 
lated from the highest to the lowest straw by an Aryan population 
throughout it* ditleront layer*. It may be remarked bore that 
a country cannot lie said to he inbabitod by a people unless the culti- 
vators lelosg to the same race as the ruler* In the Panjah the culti- 
vator* or the Vloh aro Aryan* as ha* boon said over and over again and 
itis houco that tin Panjab is ulaml of the Indo-Aryans par excellence. 
Tho lowest strata or labourers and menials were probably of tho 
IMsa or Dravidian raea but the province down to Alexander's <00400*1 
wa. generally full of ths Aryan population which in Ibis fertile land a* 
In America in a short time must have multiplied »nd 6 Hed 'he 
whole country. 

This people belonged to Hie lint raceol Aryan invaders or tho 
H)Ur race according to our view. The second race of Aryan invader* 
the lunar race people came subsequently through Gilgit into tho valley 
of the Ganges like a wedge in the Iudo-Aryon land then extending from 
GandliSro to AyodbyA along tho foot of tho Himalayas, a tract which 
has n milder climate than tho part* west-wards. The new invader* 
could not expand althor in tho Punjab or in Oudb and hence spread south- 
wards along tho Imnks Of the Jumna a* far as tho Vindhya range of 
mountains I 0. from Jubbulporo and Ujjain In the south to Allahabad and 
Gharipur In the north. In this trad, however, the alioriglnAl population 
wav donaeraud stronger and It remained practically tho cultivator of 
tho soil except in Kurukshotra, the tract where the lunar Indo-Arvan* 
nrat settled. Tho condition of this southern tract, therefore, differed 
from that of tho Punjab aa the people consisted of two layers of popula- 
tion. tho lower Dravidian and tho higher Aryan. While the warrior* 
and prolst* aod trader* wero Aryan the cultivator* and the artisan* and 
labourers wore Dravidian- The Aryans in this tract intermarried 
to a largor extont with the lower Dravidiau population nnd hence 
grew up that mixture of Aryan and Dravidian races which characterise* 
the population of tho present United and Contra! province* (aa noted 
by Sir H. Kisley. ) 

In Bengal the Aryan* went later. Only soma Brahmins 
went of themselves at religions teacher* and Home were even called 
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!>>• unlive king*. Bui into the Mahlrltshtra the • nda-Aryum went 
in larger numbers. For as we have laid they wore foatl of a dry open 
fortilo plain and tho plain* of Xfuhsrsthtra were just of this kind. 
Thero woi n forest there no donbl bat the country was not very billy 
and ihe Indo-Aryans oottlod in this land with groat enthusiast. Those 
wore ol course Aryans of ibe second horde ol Invaders vit of the lunar 
race and with thvir pecnHar IrnJrscg Ihey inter-married with ihe 
local Drtividinn popubvion. Thai population, was sparse and not 
thick. Hence the Indo-Atyaos though they liccamo mixed to some 
extent in Mablrftshtra imposed their language and their religion easily 
upon the people. Hence also it is that XlahBraihtra Including Vidnr- 
bh» or Iierars is sofaAf y a land of the I ml a- Aryans though not 
l„u c/cei/cac* yet to largo extent. As remarked above a land can be 
said to bo Inhabited by u people when tli* agriculturists belong to that 
l-topl-. In Xfahliriiahlra next ufter the Panjab the cultivators are 
Aryans or rather mixed Aryans : and hence it i* that the 
yeomanry of M«liSrfi Ultra has signalised itself so often in ihe history 
of India as a martial people 

To the further fouth i. r. in the Madras Presidency the Dravldlan 
population was thick along thasea-rosit nnd much more advanced in 
civiliiation thnn thsir brethren In the res? of ti c country. Brahmin* 
nloo* therefore, migrated into tins land >r were .specially invited. 
Though they gave their religion to th* people they could not give tluir 
language to them hut on the contrary - adopted the language of the latter. 
I" Kook an on the west coast though the cultivators aro Dravidians that 
Druvidian population was sparse and beoee the Aryans imposed their 
language upon It but on the cast eoair 1. e. in Andhra, the Dravidiun 
population was too numerous to la* impressed and the Indo-Aryaos 
chiefly mined Aryans, svontually adopted the language of the people.* 

Such in short is the history of the Aryan settlement of India down 
to the days of the last recasting of the MahBbbSrat*, which ns we have 
shown elsewhere was contemporaneous with the invasion of Alexander. 
India was certainly fully populated in his days. It contained even then 
os the Mehlitihama Bbishmaparvs chap. 9 Itwlf states, no Arson, a 
itifxed-Arpv/n. and a IfieeAAa population. The Aryans were in the 
Fanjtband Oudh, The mixed Aryans were Id U.P.CP.CI. and 
-Maharashtra and in Apurantj lor modern Kookan) nnd even in Andhra 
which the MahSbliArata list of countries includes ameng the Phnrata- 
khandi peoples. To tho south of this wore tho Dravldlan Mlechhas 
| Pandya. Chola. Kerala and ochors) and beyond India to the north 
were the other Mlcchhu*. fjnko, Barbara, Kambcyt and so on. It la 
n.eessory to add that Bengal (Align, Vanga, Killings and Odru) -as 
also included among Indian countries amt bad probably mixed Aryan 
populations. Let us now sec what happened when inroads ol foreign 

• Weotavwvth.t*v.a(»Xeax<«ih« i»wm ol !*e hlaXf Hide- 

Altai tor a lost Hue. mc now on Ihe soblccl. 
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MUehhas began to come, in the wake of Alexandre's invasion and almost 
destroy*! all the Ksbutriya kingdoms in the Punjab. Wo know from 
verified history that though after Alexander the Paojab wan for n time 
Included In ibo Maurya empire of Pataliputra yot from 200 li.C. 
successive waves of foreign Xllcchhoa came into the Punjab and o>ta 
blished strong kingdoms thorn. F r«t came the Bacirian Greeks than 
the Saks*, then the Yuo-cbl who uodsr Kattisbks hod u wide empire 
over land* n» well beyond the Pan jab to the tiurih as extending *on to- 
ward* into tho present United Provinces. Naturally all Aryan ru.ing 
families in the Parjnb were eltbor destroyed . or wero forced south 
wards. The Milan* and other warli'xo indopoDiUnce-luvIng Kshutriyas 
lo this w ay migrated into the plains of Central India. Hut the settled 
population of the Pnnjab remained Indo-Aryan as More. As water 
poured over a pot full of water cannot enter or disturb the water within, 
ho tho successive waves of Invaders passed over the head of the settled 
population ol the prut Inca It tie doubt carried away the ruling families 
but could nos disturb or destroy the settled population of the country. 

To understand this phenomenon wo must try to realise how con- 
quering nations and peoples <n later times h*»* moved »nd fared. In 
the primitive stages of the human evolution no doubt. wWim/ expedi- 
tions of men. women and children are found and these usually tetilo lit 
vacant or almost vacant tracts. In later history, however, eomjiirrfni/ 
peoples usually coot into traow alr-ady fully peopled nnd soitle therein 
not as cul/it'afars but as superimposed 'alius peoples. The cultivation 
of land and otl.sr work of labour and nr*, are loft to tbo already settled 
people. The conquerors generally retide in aaptial oities and towns 
>nd ditperMOver the country not into each village hut over Urged ivisionS 
os Joglrdarsor l-srons. This Is what happened for instance when tho 
Normsn conquest of England took place. Tnis i- what we see actually 
happening In India under tbo British conquest of the country. Even 
when the conquering people are one in religion with tho people already 
settled. though not in race. tho conquering people remain above the 
country's old population like a separate layer. I.lvlng examples o: this 
are met with evon in tho India of toduy. The Marathas of Soindis 
Holkar or Gaik war or tho Moguls of the Nltoru have not mingled with 
the population of tboir territories nnd they still remain as distinct 
layers superimposed, living uiottly at tho capital and in tho larger 
district towns, as officers or greater landlords. Now it will be clear to 
anybody that such a population does not by the very laws of nature 
thrive. When the land is vacant, the population Increases by leaps and 
bounds and within a couple of oonturlas fills tho land. But a superimposed 
population enjoying the Uzuriet of * ruling poopla does cot increase 
Poc instance, the Maratha population of the Indore or Baroda State or 
the Mogul population of Hyderabad is practically stationary and has not 
increased though near two centuries have passed since Iholr rule was 
established over thoir respective territories. 
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Now consider what will happen supposing their rulo is overthrow n 
The roper imposed layer of the ruling people. Beparate a* it Is, will dis- 
appear without impressing the people in tho least. The KngllAb, for 
example, will completely disappear .( they !osv their rulo in India ; for 
they not only do not incr^ise but do not oxen make India their bora*. 
The Marx this of Barodn or the Moguls of Hyderabad will mostly 
r#»i c* to tboir respective horn* land* and thole that have 
made the new country t her In. me will remain if they do remain as ■ 
distinct people. Tbeir number may eren dwindle away under the adverse 
circumstances of their condition. The hypothetical earn which we 
have here described was wbut must have actually happened in the 
Pntijab during the successive waves of conquest over it. The Or* k 
Bactriaa rolo was avert brown l»y the SakAi and left no remnant of it* 
population. Ho was the succeeding Saka rule overthrown by Vlkram*- 
ditya of 5? B.C. and left na trace in northern India and the Punjab 
Even the Kusbans who enjoyed u long extensive rule in the Panjab and 
adjoining lands from ISO A D. 10 laior than 300 A. D. loft no romnunt. 
The ICushans ovon if numerous wore overlord* spread in cities and 
towns and could not hove increased In population and when overthrown 
must have left the hind or dwindled away. The Him* came In about 
4*X» A. D. were supreme fir about a hundred years and were over- 
thrown about 500 A. D. Their GttndhBra kingdom went to the Kehu- 
triya kings of Kabul as we nd from Hiuon Tseng and thoir second king- 
dom in till* Panjub about S.ikul» ohunged into the Tckku kingdom* 
A H una kingdom appear* to have been left In foill* somewhere, for n 
Huna Ktihaittya family i- mentioned later on. But they did oot 
iuipre&H the rural population which te named uncontarni nated. And 
even It Borne remained the facility atforded hy the Indian social ten- 
dency towanis the formation of subcaste*; bound by interdiction of 
marriage must have pro rinud all intermix turn of rac os. If we 
therefore consider carefully bo* fur«t*n constitute In historical times 
affect populatiooe fully eftaMiobed. »e cun see that the lofr co»qn**- 
ino peoples, tho Greeks, the Sakas. the Kuihaos and the Huns have 
disappeared rather than trial tho oripivof scM/tay lndo*Aryan popula- 
tion fully *»atilad In rb* Panjab could have dicippeared having tho later 
Soythlc peopled in tho country ns many Indian antiquarians deemio 
behave. This is the true nxpUnut on of tho uiv<loubt«<l ethnic fact that 
tho population of the Pnnjah Is Mill almost pure Indo-Aryan though 
aaccortive wavoa of couqucBt from the Greek down to the Mogul bavi 
from time to time passed over it. 

Two important inevitable con«4*|uaoc*s, however, followed from 
these tuGCCMtv# foreign invasions nod forolgn rules. The people of the 
Punjab Indo-Aryan as they are lo-t that love uf iodei>eiideDce which 
always everywhere characterises the Aryan people. Strong In phr- 
aique and warlike and brave in thetr temperament, the people of the 
30 
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Punjab yet rarely assorted themselves In later history and became la- 
dependent. The Indian theory of politics explained in the first bock 
also came into *Vd *1*. that kingship U given by God to these only 
who have performed austerities in former lives; that the poople have 
nothing to do with the form and the personnel of government and that 
their dnty ia to obey rulers established by divine will. The warlike people 
of the Pan jati, therefore, fretted very little if the Arab# ruled from 
Multan or the Kashmirian* ruled from Sri Kagans. Many Kshnlrlya 
families no doubt still remained in the land ms overlord* of one village or 
groups of villages. Nay. many Rajput turn Hies appear to have come back 
intn the Panjab from Rajp.tnnu and elsewhere a* we shall lime to show 
Ir the next volume, during the poriod of native rulo between MH) and 
ltICO A. I> : hoi ih«y no%»r tried to estubli'h new Hindu kingdoms. end 
remained content with their petty overiordshipS. Wo have often said a 
Ksbatrlya or rather Rajput (for tho word Ksbatrlya or Khatrl III Utcr 
time- became degraded in the fan jab and applied to Kshatriya? taking to 
ni.rrintile occupations) must have some place, a petty village at the 
loan. -lore ho m«ybe celled a rajfi and lowed toby a barber or a ten-ot 
As even the Bhapnvadgltu olsurvA, l..ur.ibl>u\a or the attribute of lonl- 
-lip belongs to theKshntriya by his very r.sturc. Yet in the Panjab even 
-icnng the Rajputs this natural instinct dc*» nee seem to have developed 
into a strong irrepressible desire for establishing self-ruin. The people 
lor u long while had become accustomed to foreign rule and did rat 
.•are who ruled them so long ns they were left in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary lands and villages wish thoir hereditary customs ond manners 
The other point of Importance to te noticed is that during the first 
poriod|i)i 12J0 years’ subjection to foreign tide in the Punjab, there was no 
•inference of religion between the rulers und the ruled. The foreign 
Invader* • ere with onecxception Buddhists and they too were half Hindu 
»od half Buddhists There was, therefore, no bitterness of religious 
difference added to the gall of foreign rule during ibis period. The 
Hone of Mihirakula were not Buddhists but were BalvttM But that 
tnowas in rrapansa to and in consonance with the changed sontimeat 
of the people. A reaction had already set In against Buddhism and 
Mihirakula did not offend the majority of bin subjects when he peracu- 
ted the Buddhists as related bitterly by HiueliT>ang. Under Mihira- 
kula too, therefore, there was no religious difference hatwoer. the people 
nnd their foreign rulers snd it is her.ce perhaps tUnl tho warlike sturdy 
people of the fanjab remained reconciled to foreign rule. The tendencies 
generated by fins long subjection to foreign rulo consequently were 
too strong to be suppressed by even the difference In religion when 
Mabomedsn cot>aues« under the Turks of Mahmud came ovor the lend 
in 1(M» A. D. How it affected tho people little wo sbsll s.o In our 
ittxt volume. 



THE END. 




APPENDIX 

Some Inscriptions in the original 

(1) APHSAD stone-inscription of adityasena 
( Corp. lug. VoL III No. 42 p. 200. ) 
a* firawumiftm i 

"5»i: r*u' jwr pii'Ri >fi?w>pral -ji; u 

rj^l II 

<iw» || 1 || 

wit* il ■ 

*pfc ^<i: Mipinn ifa u « u 
*ii apqrri^sii^'i'.«N-r<i , riio-ori>iiTpfi i 

*n*lT^ II 

‘ll'IDTTHIJTHi folliflfe'T'srt >Wmifa^lHl I 
r 5er»=^5m^i»'4 «tji i ^ n -, u 
'-ir3'r^?>TRi w Ifnmiyimi-i: g*iww n 

M* (***-'w 'HiiRnsT'iqq'inT^is^-i 

m'T^ira^ii'i'tiTq^fpiOT i« (ium-x i 
'li$R%lg'roI H«rq * =?.iq|f: MITSO ii *• n 
'JwnfiRRT ■*:» 'jtS f?«raiJMiir^ i 
>raMi itupmnirn ^a «r* u % u 
a'^inwraHiAq y:«f »iii.hk-ihihS i 
iOHa^E rf 1=1 n r? fill^TTSn * ! flR * J II 

aia^fll^i^Ha^wsinnipf'UR: u 
*«A! Vw-h i ffij -i 

fli«'rK5ra*fl: spjT< Ruimi w^fpja a^f u c n 
>nurt«nn‘iii a: gown* q% i 
•rf'Hfr'j «fiTTR\ mo mn 

‘iKTfli^nSjr-jfiiiqM'a ywi i 

%«ir 5T_pH II l« II 

fanKprarotK II 

rty^TjiKsas: h i * ii 
'[^iiifg^t.aiiri BRR | sv ! ii i i*WM’n i 
if'onfO^'lR H yr: »R I^TIO'RUniB n i « ,1 

flWlHRivW i>,y 01 yf/ ift*™ ■ <n p 

n^-1 
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v*atqiR i 

aWfa** H»TNrf Rrty f B- i i‘iw -i 
i 3rawaRfljffl3m>R: wa»«n «fnA 11 v» u 
«g^i% R»»u« -^ww^^jq« oi gq : i 

(I R* 3 *JS: || 1 M II 
- - - ’ yfi: <$r fesnmnpumi: i 
rm-mw f^TdT-iHHft«jnrtrn7§noil a ( i ! ) ': : 
vjr>v na??: I 

?”*< snftr « MN 55 HJ«t 5 I: \% •> 

y* qtftwfe i wnW~ *13-1 

«*na n^xl n 

*& Rr^urt qfw ( - ) air q [ — ‘ 

"- v - yf<n [ __ ] an; » ia -i 

•rfrI na> yfeai i 

?*v a aswulft#wnf 3 t»: u 

MiFT^Tia -riH*T*?T53*Jiy I 

• * w w w ^ 

- - — II q* II 

'****1 qa» sfeaiffoflWH- 1 



>uiiTqna ift aaaoi fa-Sru i 

3 * 1 *^ "-'- n a 

— v Hi , H--r«' 5 H‘iidHl-l y<I: i 

swjoraf Tf qif ftaifl u 

•ffTURI^irJM R/*rp* — - " - I 

V « W « M « V 

— yuu«H ii <• ii 

3 U^I ►ysm firaar annal i 

«5*t H^rta H«i u«3 ia-Fi'rai j3--'--u 

v yj w« rfw 



a^4T?^5raqRHa.ipaflaifA-ifraH gnu 
«?tt- i 

- vu V 

- - || 

$ - I 

^WH^T qfWRTOte: Ii m < \ ii 
sm qnj TOlqbiRHrartt i 

htcjIH— - || *3 U 

~ -VT: Wc 4 K^«l 7 / W i 

2 i ^WjwfWB * — '--"--i 

— n *r il 
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snfi 1 

" «rotan»: II 

RMIll^HWftnaUWHTrflW^I: l< 1- li 

nan wmrnanoxai i 

=5?fll»* i iH-fcr??'JT nas-fi ■Rtfrai » 

<1131 nincn'n^ga'RT i 

<i%^ nq^ran ftfragm ftwn: ?;a *ifta« ii n 
*”rn;ni sfRsn «iRrI a«: i 
‘ nfa^n: •s'i g'^NtinsIin: ■ n 



laan?nR naani ^WinnrW ?a - 



ay^TFC' 

HiTT RilnaM^na gaani 
*a*n<i fSQRraVr ar^n: no n \e n 

oiq=snt*ar pm i»nffi nfi: •nif'riii a<ifn i 

anna n n"aSt v*? " — - u 

ai'i nan'Ti'ira*'! a afiaia'j*>a*^i^< i 
nia^iiAftjiaaiW Raamn^iqJiai gq: n \\ u 
qe*fr«tm nun snftatfqrawt i 
mfaai n*3tnFfin>oi g^iinai n jo n 

12) DRO-BARNAK* INSCRIPTION OF JlVIT AOUITA II 
I Cuff. In,. VoL VII No. 46 p. tlS ) 

an: i *^f’R RRra'ii , Ji»l-’* , l->.l«TT i n?iaij : aj-37i*in'‘n' 

-iwiir-MnW'-iKT'ia nwfSRij?n»fiv qm«ig MimnagH 

a'pj ^smajiiRtnia: q«n>ijrt^i«ri 'tsoi nji'til M'i»rfi«rnign>«: 
qmnPHa: ra>n qn'a^Npna: niHslR-tiol «trri 

n;i^-nl ‘^RiR^in^iT'RnrN' '>'aH!KqrB?mRi[viiiirqri)>n sftjq- 
*R^T.iR*n T»*aflH > ia tT na:q'gM~r' i Tini nsaingi^nl vfani«^--'«niq'R: 
q»nn;i'^n?iinin’a'i'aq'n i a' RTH*gTn^‘i:i **o 
«n»T: qianjif'-Tnai ntai «fi? 7 -Ti -4\ pm^nn-'i'fl: v.» ... i™ 
m?t'T njui5ni>J'ra sfufilaanRaa: fyrfi anM« 

...ai i5^<-Rni«qifa araftTwnnTigin *R=~-,i-ii' •,..£* 

“at a*nraqa-'ii!ininiHji...iqft*-«^' 1 Taia*-Hfin%T»jijTnT. 

R"H«r jwww-fl^rttf.'ift* ft-s^ns'itf*- 

*ipisqr5i , >*qnV|« ... % ... -f-uih: f 



• This woW is spall in Baranark by ibeCorji. Ina. h aeerna how- 

ever that rk moat be changed into k In Prakrit. Moreover in tho orisinal 
Senahrli name there ie no rbere. 
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. . . * . . . . . .TTHCH “PE <5 • y SNI^iTrllft- 

*1*1 nrsrnlH'R Hjri» ftaifta y'rarorciRi- 

3TI>.«ln« 

qii^yY'i't M.imna *m*fi 7W nnmn'T x. qafw?* 

"“wai qflnwivtroSfw <p 

«'ITH mi 7'H>T' yf«!IJ--JWH4«roi 

■T^reaq^JI Ip «n'f JlIW'PTT'Sm 

HlHE-yfrfaS'TlY'iR’! *•! HJflii H?i ftafi oq 

„.I«RSH TTTHHITHT ipi 77 

TCT ! n'3l'W\ Hiss'! Hlll'TS' H^ll- 

T'wqjs 

> 3> ASIKGADH SEAL OP SARVAVARMAN 
( Co»p. Ids. V'oL II! No. 47 p. 21S. ) 
H<i’fl*js.iTfl3rr»'!?fii'' r : a^tniHuni^Hi^'ra! sofi^ii'.on'VN't* 
ufnwpiw r* THi-iiHn%': ym-apiiiij/'w i «n ^yi^py*!*! 
^q'Tif«Hi-HTii'TYiwrnH-a: ylno'iiiuY^Tsi i na*'HTi^pr-«!!Hl 
yTHgli H-;-q<t5HI i *IW sy"H l II'^R - '’7IH 37*pi- 
RJifrwMOai Ulftfi'm! *‘a 

^HTTOtlRflY^T^W: -IHF: l 

<41 VALABIII INSCRimON OP DHARASKNA 

< Corp. Ins. VoL III No. 3». p. 161.) 

«m t«fw Rijyi^iyiTiTpj swHsiwiHwaiiH 

#5 wwwsrowhBH HiHi^T-ymirRpBiniSaiWRriiy-^^'T: >!»r- 
tis a«ft ^sriS^ra^: nH^i'Pt'RiwlCTawrtlTraf^®'!: h;5hi- 

'iirRoaij'jaiaHMy'ivTjiTi;: KT«ir=?>‘iYK“!T'qa • hhi- 
jnin^'i^ufjta^iniwaiir'i h^pth: 4i»wi'MW3^M':“iqi 3°t7«j 
■>jqR^r«rT«^w^T>y'nra7:Tr<ra2nHiHf'-rHM3*g^a^avrq: tit- 

-*i 7> si p: awi^- 

q[«rapw*a3s 

c?THI* « wi'-w: H'HHHif'lniih*: *i5j: WTOfauitf iTi- itR ‘H rrni- 
f‘TrS 1 I i T i i': 3'<! 1 WJI'li’ i iH7Vli“ H'llt^lvHI ►I'^iyPllH 3HrT , JPT- 

’Plf'TIH TTgTHin ^<ifqNI yifl"‘I''!i: ’’•ElnW;#*'! «£W'lfra?7<?^HT- , 5?'- 
‘fPTjrfRjni RiBH!THapiwRsnTrtSM»fl: T'anf*^'! <rfiy'jR: h« 7 ga; 
Hsn^i^yjiHs »«^HH^^'a^ , ra»TH^qr<*pT'!HH qi^R: HHOT- 
hR hu - iii MiR-r-iarayaraHi H'a<r-j «yp>p^wtwp‘m: fliFrai- 
*WW ut H iairaq j i • druTa ■. wR flEHTTiTFrYM «fi H«;qn^pni“n7: 
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wo5p5i'mmi«Miw%^i: -tin _ 

f'THIH-i #>i q • 1 ■ i •* I fowTONBr Win 5^Wl!i W : ^NW'IBP93BM?R|'«I»M- 
n^5^*raiR«8N^n^'i%Ti'7ni»i q»BBiV<m *ftwiai(^w: mo awr: 
«iqB3a;j:r*>sTr «q n«3ir;qiT"T*n RRmriiiaiB '«ft itn- 
3?bi ■W«“Vb«?: ?*««*: R^HWRI^wnWlffF; 

*qw 3Riqrf8aiwfrift: aNirt^tiw^qtSWRRi^nsrai^Njiqi^sf 
'irft qiFjjRfMBR'Hi'mifesH^Vpri: a^lftB "llB qft-.oiq aSRRW'nfa- 
bm: *fq wiftfa: •aaranpnif'Bftqiqra: oiaftfRa-f^^wi^ftiraqqiR- 

* TWB® 

o?jf.i‘.l.r?q<iri*qnvi‘iR‘=Jif«na: I'qurjH'afR'Si: bib aaqfBBjiaj'T- 
•qH: N *. rffa Q fl^BB 1 P»1 ,• nH :TT 'BINT »Ri ij ; Ji^(*(i>j-; BJP1I- 
^i3otq fqnBT3N«jiBt »i«»n?>n'i5rRTBqlniiw*nr HRgqa^raqRit**- 
^tuti'qTtan^iqqpi: im imHiprefr: ajmqqwnqafHirtflW: 
srhib Hqqn!Eif' u i-^q^'iT‘<s'ii???i3'q(fRi'^ifl^-Hq^^M:^q- mb*}: 
yN;qqpHBmTW«HWiB*fc^ft«5OTBBf^B»nHB: q*«wi«*i» >4w»- 
-H: qrq znjii: q'lrsT-pqpr: Bq'JBifBVBNqv.iqaiqfBBBqpirqiBjB 
mR yawfani ii*q|on? bhbpj jq qcaqn?: qft:rr>n*pi , lFiH»r»T»- 
^Ini'f'qq; pi HUB a«f.Bfj: qilP'BBHR^m 

«q: flqr^pp^-TW: arR«w*4.'nBf<nwu«af qr»iB*qt wtnt: bbri 
a?'R‘q: i< 3Rqw:4q^Ri5«ii5»wqqpHW«*iR aqnmjftqor 
KB-TIR: aM«q«HH SH'/jqiRTB: niftvTOTR WifclB ^{tfoiqi'a- 
K“rHH(BBB=Ti': rtbbib nsqHKFWRRiqoi: jmat: irfa rotih»: 
asqiqqR: am sfiqi-T "Bp "H'nq'i: *pb: m -irti 

f<'j'BI : JT'q: 'M fB'iRBI ^Wbib TiqBBqqqmfq^ilil'TPT'rq- 
ql'Rlifl^qqHBr^TixiqqisiTf^qigfltq^iHi q(Bif*q»: tf-awi: <§«Rl 
*R^ qq VaW'O'-JBR'K g JTHlCiiqqi'1 w« i: «rui BQi BfBl- 

R3c qoqicq;*HT»j d£*'tvic^fq*t | iBR B«tqp'7B9Rtp»iq'wqqBiBpq- 
qro«'BnlaBi , qY^iira%'-‘ , .«BiaNi'l qiqmipiiqirBWRsiRpnsn'qiiH- 
B'qiqi‘=*rafi‘r ; iTiTB!--q‘(Hqmrq3jnBi^ni’i?i'rtqiaqT3TB-iq , i=in*>[- 
fi^u?t ( nsqNifNq^«(i^-T-tNi' | qiT‘r' ! JiB Bi^q* t-bbibatb q^anRi 
3 TieiOTRllR MI%liB'JM|lI'I3B 1”l HiqT’.RTlB WB: B'Bai?li5*nilB 
*FJB: BftTRB: STUB: qKB'BSlBBjfliW^Boill 

TB.iftBiioi ftnfi Biiif.f;i 3 *h«j qT'B'Bjal oob pbb gymircsift* 
0% ‘P^RR 3BT3I sla B *ilStf flqi'w'ftq? •TRBqiR3BnqB ‘JRBlf'oqf. 
PJB R^TWHBB BliqaBwRfeqR S^OST^reiBIR 3R*3q&qcfRB 7334 
\q awiqqiB^wjT^YiBB BiHRutr-Riai wN^iisiRqqifriRRRBH 
RR*Hn3RB qsqiBRqBBTvjB 3i5:RBB9| Nflaq! SB: WW: 

ifilBqi ap^qfPdrOT H>H: $*R: ttfqB: qftyBlBl q(^B- 
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: Mfl :mR§-»lS: 'fliS: -It 'Hi'^Tlft OHOIM 3lf*W« 

,B BBTO? W*RI WW®* wgwa: 

qffljrafsw: a ffa T* N qffa: W II Htl »rm^: I 

1‘i q^I Hfa: -T'B 'Tia n^I T3R II aift it 

^if'sa-iwfl Wfl q«riq*a1?Rift i f*m<5«i^ 

brhih aim *1 *hr Riyi/i: 'n^wn ai?qq«F«ii&i m tila.R hr;-- i 
wig'll a WW*I -3 HlW^ <&* Jifl I S**1 ara TH^s: tfra- 
>M: n fi 

}:. Vs r^n » wp*fa«l II 

15) AM80VARMAN 8 INSCRIPTION OT 8. SB or 6^5 A. D. 

( InJ. Am. IX p. 170. j 
^ hi®i «e?,iRf?maii'irw S!*i 
vismot ‘jn(pJ<Kui / ‘'j|8H'of^iiW3n i iinvi'i q*qqRt 
*in.R2fRt *4$4ni ipirfl qf'Jniftaswfftppi'l aa- 

rrr Vli««ra*i q»u?|.iuwi*mi wupnqft ftf^n M*g ai*1 ijjam 

RMi^aiWi^nTT^ai afi*PWWF<n Minimi wh^ iiiiqq*i»- 
««»<* gvqtqqqiq aftsifc't q^flasftanwsiftVqi Hi*q^*ai al^Hir^i 
q&im$&: nl^sifTai <$i3>q»^qwq: vitnnii-3iKT*3 ; 
qt'Miaqwrf'T^pnqwiI^: ^vfrvr - * *i*qnj$ in asis: ?-il q^iq 

ii7?r#.«i<il qfSJrsgn q5i«ftfl$wiw* 'roiw* ar Raw* ««« -m- 
*n('TWl&T ■'1*1 wqftq '|ili'*nRT|!^R iq=n<:-e»ofR: q^fnJnflWtSiR 
«qp*r«n qqiS«»w « aq a qiftqqqwl ulffi^S g'fifriH'W’isqqi bb 
»i ^?. fl3fli^R<uWi > 4 qftRsqW? *wiis*i j h«m'h.-R4: 

) V 3UR «£^qi tjpbr II 

(61 MAYID70LLU INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT OF I' ALLA V A 
KING SIVASKAN DAVA KM AN ( Ep- liul. Vol. VI p. Ktt) 

(«t)ql^Ffl 'RH^'IRI Hl'^IB Sl\ai T-.BR PVlUWRI *J=WX 
BR* -HRiqfl 3t‘*T* ^rfl 1 q‘^IR 

arihqjin'iraa qq^irsw qft'fw anlas *wS (fa)'TOR' 

fqft«r» fl'yt T^qmV nw? ftftara *w q^a qi?(P^ 

Maun 3»5 K«i)^ a«^»l(ft)sn^ Milan qiaq^J wnwi >•*'- 
qfts* fianfc waraare nSft x'ufq a« a^o »ai?a sa^n'iS af/- 
fifixi qf^ra qiTjioaq a w apfvnrt hi 3^ Ora awaf'^i iam)- 
«e*ftan ai rh «i0i siot ««< ^i*i i» 

0>l ^ <farfi «a mrR ;ri^ ^ai qf:*r. 

THE END. 
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